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Foreword 


Works by the Peale family—Charles Willson Peale, 
his brother James, and their many progeny—hold a 
prominent place in the collection of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Given the leading role that they 
played in this city’s artistic and intellectual life in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, this 
should come as no surprise. If, as the painter Gilbert 
Stuart once observed, Philadelphia was the “Athens 
of America” in the decades after the Revolution, then 
the Peale family’s contribution to its emergence as 
the nation’s center of culture and commerce rep- 
resents a significant chapter in this fascinating story. 

The histories of Philadelphia and this family 
were, indeed, closely intertwined; this is one of the 
principal reasons why the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art is today the most important repository of 
the work of Charles Willson Peale and members of 
his extended family who followed in his path and 
became successful artists in their own right. Among 
our holdings are his celebrated Stazrcase Group, a 
masterpiece of trompe l’oeil painting that has long 
been one of the most popular works in our collec- 
tion; Mrs. Peale Lamenting the Death of Her Child 
(Rachel Weeping), his moving depiction of his wife 
mourning the death of their daughter Margaret; 
and the five portraits commissioned by a promi- 
nent Philadelphia family, the Cadwaladers, in 1770, 
shortly after Charles’s return from several years of 
study in London. 

The Museum’s collection is also rich in the 
several genres, such as portraiture and still-life 
painting, in which the members of the family were 
especially accomplished. Their oil portraits and 
watercolor-on-ivory portrait miniatures provide 
ample evidence of an important and abiding focus 
of the Peales’ work and the rich set of relation- 
ships they enjoyed with patrons in and around 
Philadelphia. Their still-life paintings hold, likewise, 
an important place in the history of American art, 
for it was the Peales—most especially Charles’s son 
Raphaelle—who first popularized this genre and 


imbued it with a distinctively American character. 
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Of the numerous donors who helped build 
our Peale family holdings through gifts or the 
contribution of funds for purchase, perhaps no 
individual was more generous than the late Robert 
L. McNeil, Jr., whose passion for Philadelphia and 
its history was reflected both in the focus of his 
activities as a collector and in the philanthropic 
support he gave to many institutions in his native 
city, including the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Most of the works by the Peales acquired in recent 
years came to us as gifts from Mr. McNeil, who also 
generously agreed to provide funding for this pub- 
lication. Few have done more than Mr. McNeil to 
advance the study of Philadelphia’s history and its 
consequential role in the founding and development 
of this country, and for this reason we will always 
be grateful for his support. 

It is a great pleasure to be able to acknowledge 
the many members of our staff whose efforts have 
made this publication possible. Special thanks are 
due to Graydon Wood, the head of our Photography 
Department, and his staff; Mark Tucker, ‘The 
Neubauer Family Director of Conservation, and the 
several members of his staff who have treated paint- 
ings by the Peale family in our collection; and David 
Updike, the member of our Publishing Department 
who has overseen the development and editing of 
The Art of the Peales. 

Finally, I would like to express our deepest 
gratitude to Carol Soltis, Project Associate Curator 
in our Department of American Art and a spe- 
clalist in the field of early American art. She has 
devoted the past several years almost exclusively to 
researching works by the Peales in our collection 
and to the preparation of this volume, which prom- 
ises to be an exceptional contribution to the schol- 


arship on this subject. 


TIMOTHY RUB 
The George D. Widener Director and 
Chief Executive Officer 
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Introduction 


THE ART OF THE PEALES EXAMINES AMERICA'S 
first artistic dynasty through the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art’s collection of more than 150 
works by the Peale family. Now the largest and 
most diverse array of paintings, prints, and draw- 
ings by the Peales in any museum, the collection 
spans the early 1770s to the twentieth century. It 
includes internationally known masterworks such 
as Charles Willson Peale’s trompe I’oeil Szazrcase 
Group of 1795 (see plate 2.17) as well as engaging 
but lesser-known pictures such as his son Rubens 
Peale’s bold and decorative From Nature in the 
Garden of 1856 (see plate 4.26). Collectively, the 
Peales painted for the full spectrum of patrons and 
tastes in the emerging American art market. Their 
artistry encompassed many genres, ranging from 
Charles’s large, ambitious canvases of elite patrons 
painted in the European grand-manner tradition 
to the intimate, jewel-like watercolor-on-ivory 
miniature portraits in which a number of the Peale 
artists excelled. Illusionism, naturalism, idealiza- 
tion, abstraction, and the many stylistic nuances in 
between all find a place. 

The artists of the Peale family had distinct 
styles, and the scope of this collection provides 
an opportunity to explore the dynamics of artis- 
tic influence and illuminate how they responded 
to one another’s work by selectively borrowing, 
adapting, or replicating forms, techniques, and 
entire compositions. These interactions were 
variously motivated by a desire to master artistic 
skills, to assist a parent or sibling in completing 
commissions, or to derive financial benefit by 
meeting an established demand for a type of work 
made popular by another family member. In the 
process, the Peales maintained their affinities to 
one another while developing and asserting their 


individual styles and areas of expertise. 


Charles Willson Peale. Mrs. Thomas McKean (Sarah Armitage) and 
Her Daughter, Maria Louisa (detail of plate 2.8) 


This catalogue is divided into five chapters that 
aim to situate the works discussed within the con- 
text of the Peale family’s production, as well as in 
the time and place of their creation. Composed as 
a narrative rather than a series of separate entries, 
the text weaves the lives and works of these artists 
together and foregrounds how the relationships 
among them shaped the art they created. 

Chapter 1, “Family Dynamics,” outlines salient 
events and experiences in Charles Willson Peale’s 
early life, as he went from indentured saddler’s 
apprentice to self-determining artisan. Adept at 
finding and making opportunities, he raised his 
social and economic prospects by securing the spon- 
sorship of the Maryland gentry to develop his artis- 
tic talents in London. Lacking a positive role model 
in his father, who died when Charles was nine, Peale 
looked to his Maryland patron, Charles Carroll, 
Barrister (see plate 1.2), and his teacher in Britain, 
the American-born painter Benjamin West, to help 
shape the values and ambitions that would define 
his career, and which he, in turn, would transmit to 
his family. This section also explores specific artis- 
tic, theoretical, and political influences he assimi- 
lated in London during his residence there between 
1767 and 1769. 

The second chapter, “The Grand Manner at 
Home,” discusses fourteen of Charles’s pictures 
conceived in the tradition of fashionable emblem- 
atic portraiture he mastered in London. These 
works, mostly large in scale, enabled him to fulfill 
the aspirations of the Maryland and Philadelphia 
gentry who became his first important patrons. 
Among them is the Museum’s unique ensemble of 
five Cadwalader family portraits painted between 
1770 and 1772 (see plates 2.2—2.6). The chapter 
also examines significant Peale family portraits 
with emblematic content, including the paintings 
familiarly known as Rachel Weeping (see plate 2.12) 
and The Staircase Group. ‘These two pictures—the 
first completed in 1776, the year he permanently 


relocated his family from Maryland to Philadelphia, 
and the second in 1795—were designed to engage 
the viewer rather than to be passively admired. 

Mrs. Peale Lamenting the Death of Her Child 

(Rachel Weeping) was first displayed in Charles’s 
Philadelphia painting room and then featured in the 
newly renovated gallery he opened in December 
1782.' The Staircase Group remained a noted feature 
of Peale’s Museum from 1795 until the museum was 
dismantled in 1848. 

The third chapter, “The Varieties of 
Portraiture,” examines portrait types created by 
ten different family members in several media. 
These include Charles’s early George Washington 
portraiture, as well as the simply formatted oil 
portraits of Revolutionary notables he created for 
his portrait gallery and later his museum. Over the 
years this group grew to include scientists and oth- 
ers he deemed noteworthy for their contributions 
to society. Modestly scaled portraits conceived in 
this straightforward manner gained popularity 
with private patrons in the years following the 
Revolution, and the Peales received commissions for 
many such works. Charles famously instructed his 
siblings and children in the art of portraiture, but 
influences within the Peale family did not always 
follow the traditional course of an elder teaching a 
younger artist. Charles’s later artistic development, 
for example, was significantly influenced by his 
son Rembrandt, a master technician who painted 
powerful and realistic portraits in oil. Rembrandt’s 
methods also helped shape the portraiture of his 
cousin Sarah Miriam and niece Mary Jane, both of 
whom are represented in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art collection. 

The Peales’ expertise in miniature painting 1s 
particularly well represented here through works 
by Charles, his brother James, and their children, 
Raphaelle and Anna Claypoole Peale, respectively. 
This tradition extended into the twentieth century 
with the miniaturist Rebecca Burd Peale Patterson, 
Rubens Peale’s granddaughter (see plate 3.32). 
Charles’s mastery of printmaking is also discussed 
here (as well as in chapters 1 and 4), as is his skill 
in rendering elegant profile drawings such as the 
marriage portraits of his daughter Sophonisba 
and her husband, Coleman Sellers (see plates 3.39, 
3.40). Cut-paper profiles, also known as silhouettes, 
were introduced to Peale’s Museum in 1802 when 


Charles installed a “physiognotrace,” a machine 


designed to create these accurate, inexpensive 
likenesses. Expertly operated by Moses Williams, 
Peale’s recently manumitted slave, it became a 
major attraction that profited both Williams and 
the museum, while making the acquisition of a por- 
trait, albeit a small one, a more populist activity. A 
selection of Peale family portraits, cut by Williams, 
are part of the collection (see plates 3.41, 3.42). 

Still life, landscape, and images related to the 
study of natural science are the subjects of chap- 
ter 4, ““The Wonderful Works of Nature.” Peale’s 
Museum was one of Philadelphia’s earliest cultural 
institutions and Charles designed its installations, 
demonstrations, and lectures dedicated to the 
natural world to enlighten and delight the gen- 
eral public. But it also served as a serious edu- 
cational resource, gaining the attention of the 
international scientific community. Its specimens 
were organized according to the classification 
system created by the noted eighteenth-century 
Swedish naturalist Carl Linnaeus, after whom 
Peale named a son. 

Charles’s son ‘Titian Ramsay Peale II applied 
his artistic skills to his pursuit of natural science, 
participating in expeditions to record the flora and 
fauna of North America and beyond. In the pro- 
cess, he provided drawings and prints for study and 
display at Peale’s Museum. Titian’s stepbrother 
Raphaelle and uncle James, by contrast, engaged 
with the imagery of nature by brilliantly adapting 
and reinventing traditional European still life for 
an American audience. Exceptional examples of 
the work of these first American masters of the 
genre are among the highlights of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art’s collection of American art. Still- 
life pictures by James’s daughters Sarah Miriam 
and Margaretta Peale, their cousin Rubens, and 
Rubens’s daughter Mary Jane also appear in this 
section. Formally indebted to the paintings of 
Raphaelle and James, their work was an homage to 
their admired predecessors. 

During their later years Charles and James 
shared an interest in depicting nature through land- 
scape paintings. Their pictures differ significantly 
in character, with Charles’s being studied records 
of nature while James’s are more expressive, 1mag- 
inative works. Charles’s long-term dedication to 
creating realistic imagery, as well as his years of 
crafting detailed, scientifically accurate landscape 


backgrounds for his museum specimens, undoubt- 
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edly shaped the direction of this later work. Belfield, 
the Germantown farmstead where he lived and 
established an impressive botanical pleasure gar- 
den between 1810 and 1820, was an extension of 
his museum into the real world. His well-known 
view Belfield Garden (see plate 4.5) documents this 
endeavor, which undoubtedly provided fruits and 
vegetables for many of the splendid still-life pic- 
tures of Raphaelle and James. 

The concluding chapter, “Family ‘Traditions,” 
explores how the personal and the professional 
intersected in the later career of Rembrandt Peale. 
Building on the tradition of George Washington 
portraiture initiated by his father, Charles, and 
continued by other family members, Rembrandt 
developed a series of conceptualized portraits of 
Washington in the 1820s, 1840s, and 1850s. By 
exhibiting and promoting these works, Rembrandt 
sought recognition for his own pictures while 
asserting the primary role his father’s earlier 
Washington portraits played in the visual represen- 
tation of this national hero. He also addressed issues 
of importance to his father through his 1820 exhibi- 
tion picture The Court of Death (see plate 5.7). This 
enormously successful, twenty-three-foot-wide, 
multifigure canvas fulfilled Charles’s ambition that 
at least one of his sons would succeed in the genre 
of history painting, which he considered the highest 
form of art. As a visual sermon conceived during a 
period of intense religious revival and social reform, 
Rembrandt’s painting also reflected Charles’s belief 
that an individual’s “salvation” could be assured 
by refraining from behaviors that destroyed one’s 
health and peace of mind. Rembrandt enlisted sev- 
eral family members to pose for this picture, whose 
cast of characters symbolized the stark dichotomies 
of sin and virtue. Placed at the center was Charles, 
as the figure of “virtuous old Age,” undaunted and 
submitting to Death with equanimity. It was an 
appropriate choice in light of the Peale family patri- 
arch’s oft-repeated advice and admonitions to family 
members, as well as the general public, about how 
to live an honorable, respectable, and heathy life. 

Charles’s ideals had been shaped by the 
Enlightenment belief that human beings and 
the world they inhabit could be understood and 
improved. It was in this spirit that he continued, 
until his death in 1827 (two months before his 
eighty-sixth birthday), to attempt to guide his fam- 


ily and secure the future of his museum, which he 


conceived as a public benefit and hoped would earn 
him the respect and recognition he tirelessly sought 


throughout his life. 


Tools and Subjects for 
Further Research 


In recent decades the Peale family’s endeavors in 
art, natural science, and the world of museums 

have generated a wide-ranging and intellectually 
distinguished body of scholarship that reaches 

into numerous aspects of late eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century American art, history, society, 
and material culture. Many of these sources are 
documented in the extensive endnotes to the chap- 
ters in this volume, which also contain additional 
information on the works and artists discussed. The 
Selected Bibliography focuses on the publications 
most useful for further research on the Peales and 
the subjects considered here. An illustrated online 
checklist, accessible through the Museum’s website, 
is also planned to accompany The Art of the Peales. 
It will contain up-to-date exhibition and publication 
records, provenance, and other information on the 
Peale works in the Philadelphia Museum of Art's 
collection, including the small group of pictures 
that constitute the Peale Study Collection.’ 

A collection catalogue is not intended to digress 
on subjects not directly connected to the objects 
being discussed, but inevitably it touches on areas 
that could prove fruitful for further research. In 
examining the art of the Peales it has become clear 
that this united yet diverse group of artists offers a 
microcosm of the ways in which art was marketed, 
promoted, and displayed in antebellum America. A 
closer look at the different strategies they used to 
establish their reputations, enhance their visibility, 
and sell or otherwise distribute their art may yield a 
richer understanding of the era’s artistic landscape. 

Charles Willson Peale was a founder of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts (PAFA) 
and he and his family were frequent participants in 
its annual exhibitions, which proved an important 
venue for showcasing their work and attracting 
commissions. The role of America’s early art insti- 
tutions as venues for the direct sale of art, however, 
is often overlooked. Like other artists, members 
of the Peale family occasionally listed their works 


for sale at these exhibitions, especially in times of 
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personal financial difficulty. This was the case, for 
example, with Raphaelle, Margaretta, and Anna 
Claypoole Peale (Mrs. William Staughton), the 
latter after she was widowed. In 1830, the year 
prior to his death, James Peale listed three pictures 
for sale.* Rembrandt Peale offered his art to the 
public from his Philadelphia painting room and 
later through his own galleries in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. But during his long life, his extensive 
exhibition record at PAFA listed only two works 
for sale, both in 1852.* However, in 1862, two years 
after his death, the Academy allowed his financially 
strained widow to arrange a special exhibition that 
included the entire contents of the artist’s studio, 
which were then auctioned on site by M. Thomas 
and Sons of Philadelphia.’ 

During his lifetime Rembrandt exhibited fif- 
teen portraits, a copy after Raphael’s Madonna della 
Seggiola, and a landscape titled The Cascade of Tivol 
at New York’s American Academy of the Fine Arts, 
but none of these were listed for sale. Since only 
a few had designated lenders, it may be that some 
were discreetly available for purchase. However, 
the deceased James Peale’s seven still-life pictures 
exhibited at the same venue in 1838 and 1839 were 
offered at thirty-five dollars each. Three still lifes 
by Raphaelle, also deceased, were likewise for sale, 
one without a price and the others for thirty and 
thirty-five dollars.° Rembrandt also exhibited at 
New York’s National Academy of Design beginning 
in 1826, but none of his works exhibited there were 
ever specifically listed for sale.’ The exhibitions held 
at Rubens’s museums in Baltimore and New York 
presented works by the Peales and other artists for 
display and purchase.” By contrast, Charles Willson 
Peale’s museum in Philadelphia does not appear to 
have engaged in the sale of art. 

The participation of Rembrandt, Raphaelle, 
James, Anna Claypoole, and Sarah Miriam Peale in 
the 1828 exhibition of the Boston Athenaeum is 
discussed in chapter 4. The role of art brokers such 
as Baltimore’s William Harris Jones, who organized 
this first annual exhibition for the Athenaeum, 
deserves more research. Such individuals clearly 
helped to develop the art market and establish 
connections between artistic communities—in 
this case, those of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Boston.’ The role of commercial galleries such 
as Philadelphia’s Sully and Earle also merits fur- 
ther exploration.'° Co-founded by the portraitist 


Thomas Sully, this gallery consistently presented 
individual works on speculation and occasionally 
mounted special exhibitions such as Rembrandt 
Peale’s Italzan Pictures (1831), which included 
twenty-seven canvases, most of them copies after 
old masters he had recently painted in Italy." 
Commercial galleries and dealers also served 
the interests of artists of more modest artistic 
stature than James, Raphaelle, and Rembrandt 
Peale. Some quietly facilitated the sale of work by 
female artists such as Harriet Cany Peale, the tal- 
ented student and wife of Rembrandt Peale, and 
Margaretta Peale, who, unlike her sisters Anna 
Claypoole and Sarah Miriam Peale, did not main- 
tain a public profile in the professional art world. 
Despite their training and love of art, neither Mary 
Jane Peale nor her cousin Anna Sellers, the daugh- 
ter of Sophonisba and Coleman Sellers, promoted 
or sought public recognition of their work. These 
women painted largely for their immediate social 
circle. In her diary, for example, Mary Jane docu- 
ments requests for commissions from family and 
friends that kept her well occupied. Their work 
represents an alternative market that fed the desire 
of these painters and their patrons to make art 
part of their lives. Understanding how this cottage 
industry existed in tandem with the professional art 
world expands our knowledge of the quantity and 
types of art being produced in nineteenth-century 
America. Mary Jane, in particular, warrants further 
study. Even though she chose not to become a pro- 
fessional artist, her diary reveals her deep interest 
in the contemporary art world.’* The domestic 
market she served dovetailed easily with the art dis- 
plays annexed to large non-art-related public events 
such as the Saint Louis Annual Fair, to which her 
aunt Sarah Miriam also began to contribute small 
still-life pictures in 1856, and Philadelphia’s Great 
Central Fair of 1864, where pictures by both Anna 
and Mary Jane were offered for sale to aid sick and 


wounded Civil War soldiers. 


The Evolution of the 
Peale Collection 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art’s Peale col- 
lection, like the Museum itself, is a collection of 
collections. Its present configuration is the result 


of a steady stream of donations, of purchases both 
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small and ambitious, and of one gift of exceptional 
breadth and importance. The contributions of 
these many benefactors are acknowledged in the 
captions for the works illustrated throughout this 
book. The following is a brief overview of the col- 
lection’s genesis and some notable milestones in 
its growth. 

Rembrandt Peale’s Bust of Washington, Colossal 
Profile after Houdon (see plate 5.5), painted in 1857, 
was the first picture by a Peale family artist to enter 
the Museum’s collection. It was purchased from 
the artist’s estate sale in 1862 by the businessman 
Wilham P. Wilstach (c. 1816-1870), whose suc- 
cess had enabled him to retire at age forty-eight 
and devote himself to amassing an art collection 
with his wife, Anna.’ After Mrs. Wilstach’s death 
in 1892 the collection, along with an endowment 
to maintain and expand it, was bequeathed to the 
City of Philadelphia. Initially housed in Memorial 
Hall, which was built as a gallery for the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876 and administered by the city’s 
Fairmount Park Commission, it was relocated 
in 1928 to the newly constructed Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. By this time Rembrandt Peale’s 
Boy in a Red Jacket (see plate 3.68), painted in 1845 
and donated to the Wilstach Collection in 1918, 
was also part of the collection. The other Peale 
acquisition that pre-dated the move into the present 
Museum building was James Peale’s miniature of 
John Ozeas (see plates 3.11a,b), which was part of 
the Ozeas, Ramborger, Keehmle Collection that also 
had been housed in Memorial Hall."* 

No other works by the Peales entered the 
Museum’s collection until the 1930s, when two 
miniature portraits, one by James and the other 
by his daughter Anna Claypoole Peale (see plates 
3.21, 3.24), were given by two different donors. In 
1935 an oil portrait of Cornelia Mandeville (see 
plate 3.63) was donated as part of a larger group of 
objects but remained unattributed for decades prior 
to being recognized as a work by another of James's 
daughters, Sarah Miriam Peale. 

In 1945 a more intentional addition to the 
collection occurred when the Museum decided to 
purchase Charles Willson Peale’s Staircase Group. 
This picture had been part of Philadelphia's cul- 
tural landscape from its creation in 1795 until 
1854, when it was purchased by the engineer and 
inventor Joseph Harrison, Jr. (1810-1874) at the 


auction of the Peale’s Museum painting gallery and 


became part of Harrison’s notable private collec- 
tion. Inherited by his widow, it was later purchased 
from her estate sale by a member of the Peale family, 
Jessie Sellers Colton (1855-1932). She bequeathed 
it to her son, Harold Sellers Colton (1881-1970), 
who lent it to the Philadelphia Museum of Art in 
1933. Once again The Staircase Group became a pub- 
lic picture. ‘The Museum’s decision to purchase the 
painting in 1945, with funds from its George W. 
Elkins Collection, staked a claim for the importance 
of American art within the institution’s overall 
collection.’? An enormously popular picture, it has 
enjoyed both national and international visibility. In 
it Charles showcased his technical skill and artistic 
sophistication by representing his sons on a staircase 
in what would shortly become Philadelphia’s first 
internationally known museum. The painting is part 
of the history of the city, as well as the history of 
American art, and it unites viewers across the cen- 
turies through their shared response to its trompe 
Yoeil illusionism. 

Phebe Warren McKean Downs’s 1968 bequest 
of the family portraits Chief Justice Thomas McKean 
and His Son, Thomas McKean, Jr. and Mrs. Thomas 
McKean (Sarah Armitage) and Her Daughter, Maria 
Louisa (see plates 2.7, 2.8) brought another aspect 
of Charles Willson Peale’s oeuvre into the collec- 
tion. These impressive paired portraits of the mid- 
1780s are notable for their political iconography 
and the historical importance of their sitters (see 
chapter 2). That same year, a quite different large- 
scale portrait pair by a Peale family artist also 
entered the collection. The work of Charles’s 
nephew, Charles Peale Polk, the portraits Mrs. John 
Hart and Her Son and Mr. John Hart (see plates 
3.48, 3.49) arrived as part of the collection of Edgar 
William and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch, which 
focused on works in the American folk art tradi- 
tion. In marked contrast to the elder Charles's 
detailed and naturalistic portraits, whose composi- 
tions are elegantly crafted with flowing outlines 
and modulated color, Polk’s relatively abstract por- 
traits of the Harts represent a more idiosyncratic 
and vernacular artistic style. 

These were joined in 1977 by Charles Willson 
Peale’s compelling Mrs. Peale Lamenting the Death 
of Her Child (Rachel Weeping), which entered the 
Museum as a gift from trustee Robert L. McNeil, 
Jr., through his Barra Foundation. In 1980 and 
1983, with funds contributed by the Mabel Pew 
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Myrin Trust and an anonymous donor, the 
Museum purchased Charles’s five elegant, high- 
style colonial portraits of the John Cadwalader 
family from their descendants. 

Several fine and characteristic examples of 
the portraiture of James Peale and his nephew 
Rembrandt have been donated to the collection 
over the years. Notable among these are James’s 
Mrs. Nathaniel Waples and Her Daughter, Sarah Ann 
(see plate 3.61), given in 1950 by a descendant of 
the sitters, and Rembrandt's dynamic James McCrea 
(see plate 3.65), a gift of The Muriel and Philip 
Berman Foundation in 2017. The couple had long 
been generous supporters of the Museum, and 
Mr. Berman served as its board chair from 1989 
until his death in 1997."° 

Robert L. McNeil, Jr., had been a strong sup- 
porter of the Philadelphia Museum of Art and 
a member of its board for four decades in 2007, 
when his promised gift of the McNeil Americana 
Collection transformed the Museum’s small but 
distinguished holdings of works by the Peale fam- 
ily into a large but focused collection. The McNeil 
Americana Collection also includes exceptional 
examples of American decorative arts, works on 
paper, miniatures, and oil paintings by other artists 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but Mr. 
McNeil’s particular interest in the Peales has pro- 
vided the Museum with a broad spectrum of their 
work and raised the number of Peale artists repre- 
sented to fifteen."’ 

In particular, the McNeil gift has significantly 
expanded the number of Peale oil portraits and 
miniatures and added rare prints and drawings. 

It has established a significant collection of Peale 
family still-life pictures, where previously there 
were none, and includes masterworks in this genre 
by Raphaelle and James, as well as landscapes by 
Charles, James, and Titian. A unique aspect of the 
collection is the large number of family portraits 
painted by the Peales of themselves and of one 
another. At present it contains twenty-two such 
portraits, the most recent acquisition being a minia- 
ture by Charles of his sister, Elizabeth Digby Peale 
Polk (see plate 1.1), a piece we believe Mr. McNeil 
would have admired and which we were able to 
acquire through the Center for American Art Fund 
that he established.’ 

In 2011 a significant opportunity arose when 


Charles Willson Peale’s 1819 portrait of Yarrow 


Mamout (see plate 3.78) was offered for sale. 
Charles had painted this elderly Guinean former 
slave and storied resident of Washington, DC, for 
the collection of his Philadelphia museum and left 
behind significant commentary on the picture and 
his interaction with the sitter. Almost two centu- 
ries later, the Philadelphia Museum of Art provides 
a rich artistic context for this painting alongside 
Charles’s other portraits of the late teens and early 
1820s, including his Self-Portrait in the Museum of 
1822 (see plate 3.79). The acquisition of Yarrow 
Mamout presented a considerable financial challenge, 
but a group of generous donors rose to the occasion 
and it was purchased with the support of R. Wistar 
Harvey, Mrs. T. Charlton Henry, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Stogdell Stokes, Elise Robinson Paumgarten, Lucie 
Washington Mitcheson, R. Nelson Buckley, the 
estate of Rictavia Schiff, and the McNeil Acquisition 
Fund for American Art and Material Culture. 

It is our sincere hope that the Peale collection 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art will be an ongo- 
ing inspiration and resource for the study of this 
remarkable family, their art, their times, and their 
society, and that the collection itself will act as a 
magnet to attract further significant works by these 


artists to the Museum. 
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A Note to the Reader 


The plates in this book all represent works by mem- 
bers of the Peale family that are either currently in 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art collection or will 
make their way here as promised gifts. In illustrat- 
ing these artists’ watercolor-on-ivory miniatures 
(see especially chapter 3), we have endeavored to 
present them at their actual size whenever possi- 
ble. For several miniatures we have illustrated the 
reverse, which often includes a reserve into which 
a lock of hair could be inserted, demonstrating how 
these objects served as reminders of a loved one. 

Charles Willson Peale, his brother James, and 
their extended families produced many artists 
across multiple generations. ‘To help readers navi- 
gate the complexities of these relationships, we have 
included a Selected Genealogy of the Peale Family 
at the back of the book (see pages 328-29). 

Charles Willson Peale was a prolific letter- 
writer and chronicler of his activities, including 
an autobiographical manuscript that forms the 
fifth and final volume of the The Selected Papers 
of Charles Willson Peale and His Family, edited 
by Lillian B. Miller and her colleagues. Charles 
had less formal education than many of his illus- 
trious correspondents, who included George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Benjamin 
Franklin, and his spelling and punctuation are 
often idiosyncratic. We have followed the Selected 
Papers in not attempting to correct his spelling and 
usage errors. In a few cases, we have added inter- 
polations in brackets where the meaning may not 
have been clear without them. 

The Peale family played a central role in the 
development of the American museum. Three 
Peale museums are referred to in this book. The 
first and most important of these was Peale’s 
Museum, established by Charles Willson Peale 
in Philadelphia, which remained open to the pub- 
lic from 1786 to 1848. The second was his son 
Rembrandt’s Baltimore museum, which opened 
in 1814 and which he sold to his brother Rubens 


in 1822. Rubens retained it until 1824, when he 
moved to New York City and opened his New- 
York Museum (1825-39). These museums were 
independent entities, though the Baltimore and 
New York museums were given portraits and sci- 
entific specimens from the larger collections of the 
Philadelphia museum. More details can be found in 
the text and endnotes. 

Finally, the reader should be aware that a con- 
siderable amount of additional material relevant 
to the works in this collection is contained in the 


extensive endnotes that accompany the text. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Family Dynamics: 
The Early Life and Career of 
Charles Willson Peale 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE’S PERSONAL STORY IS 
powerful. The place he holds in American art, cul- 
ture, and science was the result of perseverance 
fueled by idealism and foresight. His success flowed 
from his intelligence, ambition, creativity, and 
extraordinary ability to apply himself to the tasks 

at hand. But his extensive personal correspondence 
reveals that, beneath his seemingly optimistic and 
indomitable public face, this patriarch of a talented 
extended family also struggled with fear and anger. 
Peale’s efforts to overcome obstacles and pur- 

sue opportunities took place during the defining 
moments of the nation’s creation and emergence 

on the world stage, and the particular life he led 
offers a unique view into those times and the world 
of American art, natural science, and culture. This 
chapter outlines Charles’s early life and the personal 
challenges that shaped his character. It also provides 
a closer look at the political and artistic influences 
he encountered in London, which laid the founda- 


tion for his practice and ambitions. 


Sins of His Father 


Born in Maryland in 1741, Charles Willson Peale 
was the son of a well-educated convicted felon. 
His father, Charles Peale (1709-1750), came from 
a family of Anglican clergymen and reputedly 
attended Cambridge but did not graduate.’ While 
working at His Majesty's General Post Office in 


Charles Willson Peale, after Benjamin West. Elisha Raising 
the Shunammite’s Son, 1767 (detail of plate 1.3) 


London, he was charged with embezzlement and 
forgery. ‘These were high crimes in eighteenth- 
century England, and upon conviction he was 
sentenced to death. Such punishments were rarely 
revoked, and the fact that Charles Peale’s sentence 
was commuted to deportation testifies to his 
membership within a socially privileged family 
that was able to negotiate on his behalf with influ- 
ential individuals.’ 

Exiled from England, the elder Peale first 
arrived in Virginia but settled in Maryland, where 
in 1739 he became master of King William’s School 
in Annapolis.’ In November 1740, the same month 
as his marriage to Margaret ‘Triggs (1709-1791), 
he moved on to become master of the Free School 
of Queen Anne’s County. Among the school’s found- 
ers was William Tilghman (1711-1782), who five 
months later acted as godfather to Peale’s firstborn 
child, christened Charles Wilson Peale (the artist 
would later change the spelling of his middle name 
to “Willson”).* In December 1742 Charles Peale was 
appointed master of the Kent County School near 
Chestertown, where he remained until his death. 
Advertisements for this boarding school show that 
he taught Greek, Latin, writing, arithmetic, mer- 
chants’ accounts, surveying, navigation, and the 
“Use of the Globes, by the largest and most accurate 
Pair in America.” He also taught “other Parts of the 
Mathematics” but left instruction in fencing and 
dancing to others.’ Poorly paid, he tried to obtain 
more remunerative and upwardly mobile employ- 
ment, but to no avail.° Nonetheless, his apparent 


social skills gained him companions among the local 





PLATE 1.1 

Charles Willson Peale (American, 1741-1827) 

Elizabeth Digby Peale Polk, c. 1770 

Watercolor on ivory, 2 X 1% inches (5.1 X 3.8 cm) 

Purchased with the Center for American Art Fund, 208-2016-1 


gentry, with whom he hunted and drank at the 
local tavern. Charles was comfortable in the com- 
pany of men of education and accomplishment, and 
his close friendship with the Irish playwright and 
poet James Sterling (1701-1763), who had joined 
the clergy and immigrated to America after his 
wife’s death, suggests the elder Peale also had an 
appreciation of literature.’ 

Charles Peale had given his firstborn son the 
middle name Wilson in honor of his grandmother’s 
brother, Dr. Charles Wilson, a wealthy member 
of England’s landed gentry. At one time, it was 
expected the doctor’s estate would be inherited 
by his unmarried daughter and then passed on 
to Charles Peale’s father, the Reverend Charles 
Peale, prior to being settled on his son. Although 
Charles Peale’s conviction and deportation nul- 
lified that possibility, he attempted to reestablish 
connections with his family through the naming 
of his children. The artist’s sister, Elizabeth Digby 
Peale (1747-1776; plate 1.1), was named after her 
aunt, Jane Peale Digby (1713-1765), and although 
Charles Peale’s letters to his sister in England tell- 
ing her about her nieces and nephews were rarely 
answered, he continued to try to interest her in his 
family’s well-being.® Refusing to be severed from 
his heritage, the colonial schoolmaster imparted a 
vision of a possible patrimony and enhanced social 
status to his four children. Unfortunately, on his 
death at age forty-one in 1750, he left them and 
their mother with little else. 

In his autobiography, written a lifetime later, 
Charles Willson Peale (who referred to himself 


in the third person throughout the manuscript) 
recalled he “was now put to school; but the Latin 
Language, which he had begun in his fathers life 
time, was to be no part of his Education; and after 
he had learnt Arithmitick, writing &c, before he 
was 13 Years of age he was bound an apprentice to 
a Saddler, and was kept diligently to his trade for 
several years.”” Circumstances denied Charles the 
more rigorous and sophisticated education his father 
had provided for the sons of the Maryland gentry; 
instead, he began his career as an artisan. 

Charles was familiar with the world of arti- 
sans. His mother, Margaret, whose social origins 
were more modest than those of her husband, was 
trained as a seamstress. As administrator of Charles 
Peale’s estate, John Bordley (1721—1761)—whose 
half brother, John Beale Bordley (1726/7—1804), 
had been a pupil at Kent County Free School and 
was tutored privately by Charles Peale—helped the 
family relocate to Annapolis, where the demand for 
female finery was greater than in more provincial 
Chestertown.'° Charles recalled that it was here his 
mother “comenced Manteau-Makeing and by her 
Industry maintained herself & Children with rep- 
utation.”"! It has been suggested Margaret’s skill 
not only helped keep her family solvent, but also 
nurtured her son’s artistic inclinations. Peale wrote 
that “he had a great fondness for Pictures from his 
early youth, as he when a School Boy, used to draw 
paterns for the Ladies to work after.”'* Such exer- 
cises surely helped develop his abilities in drawing 
and design." 

Charles’s apprenticeship to Annapolis saddler 
and tradesman Nathan Waters was to last for seven 
years, but he petitioned for release four months 
prior to the end of their agreement and was free 
by the end of 1761.'* Eager to be autonomous and 
self-determined, Peale borrowed twenty guineas 
from James Tilghman (1716-1793), a well-known 
lawyer and brother of Charles’s godfather, William, 
for a down payment on the purchase of materials 
from his former master to open his own shop in 
Annapolis, which he did the following year." 

As a “free” man Charles could now legally 
marry, and he was wed to Rachel Brewer (1744-— 
1790) in January 1762. Peale’s marriage contributed 
significantly to his success. Earlier considerations 
of the young artist’s patronage among Maryland’s 
elite attributed it entirely to their acknowledg- 


ment of Peale’s gifts and promise, but Lance 
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Humphries’s examination of the kinship network 
that surrounded Rachel Brewer tells another, 
more interesting story that sheds light on the 
inner workings of colonial culture.'® At the time of 
their marriage Rachel was seventeen and Charles 
twenty.'’ A beautiful young woman, she was one of 
nine children being raised by her widowed mother, 
Eleanor Maccubbin Brewer. Although not in the 
best of financial circumstances, Mrs. Brewer was 
closely related to several great Maryland fami- 
lies, including the Maccubbins, the Ridgelys, and 
the Carrolls, whose land, wealth, and political 
positions rendered them highly influential.’ She 
was the first cousin of Nicholas Maccubbin, the 
husband of Mary Clare Carroll, the only sister of 
the wealthy, powerful, well-educated, and refined 
Charles Carroll, Barrister (1723—1783).'° During 
their courtship, Peale had perpetuated his father’s 
narrative of the promise of an inheritance of family 
lands in England, which seems to have enhanced 
his social position despite his modest circum- 
stances.*° Sometime shortly before or after his mar- 
riage to Rachel, he received a letter from a “Capt. 
Digby,” reputedly a cousin, who informed him he 
should come to England to claim his estate.*’ Peale 
sent formal inquiries to London but received no 
response. In a more forceful mode, Charles Carroll 
wrote to his London attorney asking him to sort 
out the details of Peale’s inheritance, but no infor- 
mation was forthcoming.” 

Even as he sought to establish himself as a 
tradesman, Peale became increasingly interested 
in the art of painting. On a trip to Norfolk in 1762 
to purchase supplies for his saddlery shop, he saw 
a group of portraits and landscapes that were, in 
his words, so “miserably done” that he thought he 
could do better. Peale had developed rudimentary 
skills in drawing and design from both his mother 
and his own childhood practice of “coppying a print, 
with pen and ink” and “painting with oil Colours on 
Glass, laying prints beneath it.”** To gain a better 
sense of how he might pursue painting as a profes- 
sion Peale traveled to Philadelphia, where he met 
the portrait painter, house painter, glazier, frame 
maker, and wood carver James Claypoole, Sr. (1720- 
c. 1796) and his son, James, Jr. (c. 1743—betore 
1814), and acquired a copy of Robert Dossie’s com- 
pact two-volume Handmaid to the Arts (1758).** 

On its title page the Handmaid outlined its 


contents, which were designed to impart “a perfect 





Fig. 1.1. John Hesselius (American, 1728-1778). Thomas 
Clay, 1759. Oil on canvas, 28 X 23 inches (71.1 X 58.4.cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of the McNeil Americana 
Collection, 2009-16-9 


knowledge of the material pictoria: or the nature, 
use, preparation, and composition, of all the various 
substances employed in painting” and to describe 
“several devices employed for the more easily and 
accurately making designs from nature, or depicted 
representations.” It also provided “the method 

of preparing and using all the colours, and other 
substances employed in painting in oil, miniature, 
enamel, varnish and fresco; as also in gilding.” The 
second volume offered instructions in the art of 
“engraving, etching, and scratching mezzotintos” 
as well as the manufacture of glass, porcelain, and 
papier-maché.”’ 

Shortly thereafter, Charles approached the 
Philadelphia-born painter John Hesselius (1728— 
1778), who was living near Annapolis. Hesselius 
was well established, and his genteel manners and 
richly colored, stylish portraits, conceived within 
the modes of aristocratic British portraiture, 
secured him the steady patronage of the Maryland 
and Virginia gentry (fig. 1.1).*° In the spirit of a 
true barter economy, Peale offered him “one of 


his best saddles with its complete furniture” in 
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Fig. 1.2. John Smibert (American, 1688-1751). Catherine 
Lyde, 1729. Oil on canvas, 30 X 25 inches (76.2 X 63.5 cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of The Barra Foundation, 
1995-67-1 


exchange for three sessions in the artist's studio to 
observe the process of portrait painting. While still 
a saddle maker Peale began to advertise his skill in 
sign painting, thus beginning his gradual transition 
from artisan to artist—a shift not uncommon in 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century America.”’ 
Peale’s struggle to make a living in the early to 
mid-1760s led to an impressive diversification of his 
skills, since aside from his saddle-making business 
and his desire to develop his artistic abilities, he 
branched out into harness making, upholstery, and 
silversmithing, while also advertising that he made 
and repaired watches and clocks.” Peale’s identity 
as an artisan and his involvement with making and 
inventing things remained an aspect of his career 
throughout, later emerging most creatively in his 
establishment and development of Peale’s Museum 
in Philadelphia.” But despite his best efforts, his 
career took a sharp turn in 1765 when his former 
master, Nathan Waters, and other creditors, includ- 
ing James Tilghman, began to demand repayments 


Peale could not meet.*° ‘To make matters worse, in 


the Maryland Assembly election of 1764 Peale had 
joined the “Sons of Freedom,” an anti-proprietary 
political group affiliated with the “Country” party 
and supported by Charles Carroll, Barrister, and 
John Beale Bordley. When their candidate, Samuel 
Chase (1741-1811), a relative of Rachel's, won the 
election, members of the opposing “Court” party, 
many of whom were Peale’s creditors, took their 
revenge and had four writs for monies owed issued 
against him.*' In June 1765, threatened with impris- 
onment for debt, he and Rachel, who was pregnant, 
fled to the home of his sister, Margaret Jane Peale 
McMordie (1743-1788), in Queen Anne’s County, 
Maryland.” Utilizing his evolving artistic skills 

in a timely fashion, Peale painted two portraits 

for a Captain Cole to raise money to continue his 
journey, now solo, to the home of his other sister, 
Elizabeth Digby Peale Polk, in Accomac, Virginia.*’ 
From there he escaped to New England on a ship 
owned by her husband, Robert Polk. The saving 
grace to this personal and domestic crisis is that it 
would expose Peale to painting of greater sophisti- 
cation than he had yet experienced. 

Polk’s ship arrived in Boston on July 15. In his 
autobiography Peale recalled that the next morn- 
ing he “found a colour shop where he bought some 
paints. This Shop was owned by the Uncle of a Mr. 
Smibert, who had been stud[_y jing painting in I tally. 
Mr. Smibert was dead and had left a number of pic- 
tures unfinished, in a room which he was built for a 
painting room, these were shewn to Peale, they were 
in a Stile vastly superior to any he had seen before.”** 
John Smibert (1688-1751) was born in Edinburgh, 
trained in London, and traveled to Italy prior to 
establishing a studio in Covent Garden in 1725. In 
1728 he traveled to America with Bishop George 
Berkeley to assist him in his plans to found a college 
in Bermuda, where Smibert hoped to become profes- 
sor of the fine arts.*” When funding for the project 
fell through, Smibert decided to remain in Boston 
and became New England’s preeminent portraitist 
(fig. 1.2). As his biographer, Richard Saunders, has 
written, through his presence and the creation of 
“the greatest assembly of works of art anywhere in 
the colonies”—a virtual “microcosm of the English 
art world transported to America’—Smibert “nur- 
tured the development of younger colonial artists,” 
as well as patrons, collectors, and connoisseurs.”° 
Peale had never seen anything to match Smibert’s 


collection, which included ninety paintings, prints 
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and books of prints, drawings, busts, plaster-of-paris 
figures, and models. There were thirty-five portraits, 
forty-one “History pieces & pictures in that taste,” 
thirteen landscapes, and two conversation pieces.”’ 
Copies of works after the old masters were “divided 
among the four areas most admired by critics and 
collectors since the turn of the century: seventeenth- 
century Flemish and Dutch painting, Italian High 
Renaissance, French classicism, and Italian Baroque. 
The studio contents included copies after Anthony 
van Dyck’s Cardinal Bentivoglio, Charles and James 
2nd, and Jan de Monfort; Raphael's Madonna della 
Sedia; Titian’s Venus, Tintoretto’s Luzgz Cornaro, and 
Nicolas Poussin’s Continence of Scipto.”*° 

Peale did not remain in Boston long but trav- 
eled with Polk to Newburyport, about forty miles 
north of the city, where Polk sold his additional 
cargo, lent Peale money for lodgings, and left.” 
Peale stayed in Newburyport until October or 
November, painting at least six portraits, two of 
which survive in a private collection.” In his diary 
he recorded a violent Stamp Act demonstration in 
which an efhigy of the stamp distributor was hung 
from an elm tree in the center of town. He also 
occupied himself by reading anti-taxation pamphlets 
written by James Otis (1725-1783). Although Peale 
made no mention of political activities in his diary 
at this time, he later stated in his autobiography, 
“From the time in which G: Britain first attempted 
to lay a Tax on America, by the Memorable Stamp 
act, [| Peale] was a zealous advocate for the liberties 
of his Country, and contributed his mite.”*' 

In late 1765, with the hope of “improving 
himself,” Charles returned to Boston, where he 
found discounted lodgings in return for providing 
drawing lessons to the owner’s son.” Although he 
was unable to find work and left the city in January 
1766, the time he spent with the preeminent Boston 
portraitist John Singleton Copley (1738-1815) 
was clearly worthwhile. Copley was at the peak of 
his American success, and his polished demeanor 
and genteel surroundings were surely impressive 
to the aspiring artist.’ Peale recalled “he became 
acquainted with Mr. Copely who was then in great 
business ... the sight of Mr. Copeley’s picture-room 
was a great feast to peale. Mr. Copeley treated him 
very civilly, and lent him a candle light to copy.” 

Peale’s “candle light” refers to a picture 
based on the tenebrist tradition that originated 


in Renaissance Italy and became popular in the 





Fig. 1.3. John Singleton Copley (American, 1738-1815). 
John Bee Holmes, 1765. Oil on canvas, 30/4 X 28% inches 
(76.8 X 71.4.cm). The Dietrich American Foundation 


Netherlands and Italy in the seventeenth century. 
These compositions, and similar ones by more 
recent painters, enjoyed renewed popularity in 
eighteenth-century England through their transla- 
tion into mezzotints.™* By their nature mezzotints 
exploit both deep and subtle contrasts of light and 
shade, and copying a “candlelight piece” from an 
actual painting or from such a print was considered 
a test of the artist’s ability to render an image real- 
istically within these extremes. An example of how 
Copley worked within this tradition at this time is 
his portrait of John Bee Holmes (fig. 1.3), which 
shows the young sitter’s face half in shadow.” The 
subject of a young boy with a domesticated squirrel 
on a chain is reminiscent of Copley’s portrait of his 
stepbrother, Henry Pelham, known as Boy with a 
Squirrel (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston), which had 
been completed in the early fall of 1765 and sent to 
Benjamin West in London for display in the 1766 
spring exhibition of the Society of Artists of Great 
Britain.*® Well received, the picture earned Copley 


election as a fellow of the society the following 
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Fig. 1.4. John Singleton Copley. Jonathan Jackson, 1770. 
Watercolor on ivory, 17% X 1% inches (3.8 X 3.2 cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Frances Elliot Storey 
and Gay Elliot Scott in memory of Priscilla Taylor Grace, 
9014-10-1 


fall.*” Peale’s introduction to “candlelight” pictures 
and to examples of high-quality engravings in 
Copley’s studio greatly expanded the young artist’s 
visual vocabulary. Copley was also an accomplished 
miniature painter, as illustrated by his finely exe- 
cuted portrait of his friend Jonathan Jackson (fig. 
1.4), and Peale recalled that it was during this visit 
that he made “his first essay at Miniature painting, a 
likeness of himself.”** 

In his autobiography Peale describes his return 
to Maryland by way of Virginia, where he painted 
portraits including those of the Arbuckle family, 
who became his hosts.” During his extended stay 
with the family he also “painted a piece from a print 
taken from a picture of Sir Joshua Reynnolds, which 
he sent [as] a present to Mr. Barrister Carroll, this 
produced an Enquiry where Charles had been.””° 
This renewed contact with Carroll set in motion 
Charles’s return to his family, which now included 
his infant son, James Willson (1765-1767). But it 
was only through the pledge of Rachel’s inheri- 
tance toward the repayment of his debts that a final 
agreement was reached with his creditors. 

It is unknown whether Peale’s appetite to study 
painting in England was whetted by his experience 
of Smibert’s painting room or his even more signifi- 
cant interlude with Copley. As Peale narrates it, the 
idea was born of John Beale Bordley’s enthusiastic 
response to the gift of a painting Peale sent him 
while Bordley was in Annapolis attending a meet- 
ing of the Governor's Council. Peale stated that 
Bordley, after viewing the picture for an extended 
period, “sent for him, and after some conversation, 
he asked him if he was willing to go to England to 
get improvement, if the means could be provided, 


this was readily agreed to, and Mr. Bordley drew 


up a paper, intended to obtain the assistance of the 
wealthy to bear his Expences; and desired him to 
shew it to Barrister Carrol.””’ 

Whether or not Peale planted the seeds for 
this idea, it was a potentially excellent solution 
for all concerned. By sending the aspiring artist 
to England to develop his talents, ten wealthy 
and prominent men of Maryland’s political and 
social elite, led by Bordley and Carroll, would be 
able to satisfy their genteel social ethos of helping 
a deserving but less fortunate person, while also 
becoming beneficiaries of the skills of a London- 
trained artist who would commemorate them, their 
families, and their affluent lifestyle.’ Last but not 
least, they could improve the status and earning 
power of a young man married to one of their own, 
Rachel Brewer Peale, by providing a safety net for 
Charles Willson Peale and his young family.”’ 


Peale in London 


Charles Carroll, Barrister, the largest contributor to 
Peale’s purse to study in London, bluntly wrote to 


his London factor, William Anderson: 


The Bearer hereof Charles Wilson Peale a young 
man of this Town has a Turn for Limning and 
some other Branches of Painting[.] He has 
Likewise Pretensions to an Interest in oxford- 
shire....If it Lays in your way and you can 
Recomme[n]d him to the Employ of or git Him 
Introduced to any of the Profession it may be of 
Service to him and I shall be obliged to you as I 
have no other Motive to what I advance but to 
give him an opportunity of Improving Himself 
That he may be better able to Support himself and 
Family[.] I hope he will behave with Diligence 
and Frugality[. ]”* 


To ensure further support, John Beale Bordley 
also wrote to his half brother, Edmund Jenings III 
(1731-1819), who lived in London, asking him to 
watch over Peale. Jenings, a lawyer of independent 
means, had fond memories of his early years in 
Maryland and his political sympathies were in line 
with those of Carroll, Bordley, and Peale. Charles 
later described Jenings in his autobiography as a 
“fast friend on all occasions.”” Peale’s initial letter 
to Bordley, not long after his arrival in London in 
February 1767, was full of optimism and excite- 


ment. Not only was he purchasing basic supplies, 
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but he was also attempting to cultivate the manner 
of a sophisticated, genteel artist. He purchased a 
fashionable suit of “Light Blue Cloaths,” as well as 
silk stockings, several ruffled shirts, perfume, and 
a wig. His accounts show that he bought books to 
improve his vocabulary, broaden his knowledge of 
French, and establish proper letter-writing skills. 
As Peale biographer David Ward has noted, “In 
his concern about his handwriting, as with his 
clothes, Peale sought to shape and regulate his 
outward appearance to maximize the effect of his 
public presentation.””® 

But by late summer Peale’s mood had changed. 
Already short of funds, he may have begun to feel 
daunted by the level of artistic accomplishment he 
witnessed. Perhaps more central to his state of mind 
was the bad news he received about his “inheri- 
tance.” With Jenings’s assistance, Peale had learned 
through the London War Office that there was no 
“Captain Digby.” This meant the letter he received 
had been a hoax. He also learned that his aunt was 
now deceased, and on meeting with her husband, 
Rev. Digby, he was told that the Wilson estate had 
been settled on Miss Nancy Wilson, who left it 
to “a gentleman who paid his addresses to her.” It 
was determined that Peale had no claim, and after 
hearing additional unpleasant facts about his father, 
Peale was forced to put aside all thoughts of a patri- 
mony. It was clear he would not become an English 
landowner.”’ In October, when Charles Carroll 
found out that Peale was considering returning 
home and limiting his artistic practice to miniature 
painting, he wrote to the young artist, urging him 
to stay the course in London.” 

One might argue that at this point Charles 
Carroll had assumed a paternal role in Peale’s life. 
Not only had Charles Peale’s early death left his 
son lacking paternal direction but during his life- 
time he frequently had been a negative role model, 
expressing general displeasure with his lot and 
exhibiting fits of ill-temper, financial irresponsi- 
bility, pleasure-seeking, and self-pity. Ward has 
maintained these behaviors cast a shadow over the 
younger Charles’s life, impacting his sense of self, 
and making him ever vigilant to keep negative traits 
and behaviors at bay.” In 1767 the firm resolve that 
would characterize Peale in maturity was still being 
formed, and Carroll likely played a crucial role in 
shaping this nascent quality by securing funds to 


allow the artist to remain in London and by affhirm- 


ing his professional direction. Rousing Peale from 

a willingness to compromise, Carroll's letter cut 

to the quick of why Peale should not yet return 

or limit his artistic practice.°° He admonished the 
young artist to be responsible and not to “hurry 
away before you have in some measure attained the 
Ends for which you went—you are to Consider that 
you will never be able to make up to your self and 
family the Loss of the opportunity and that those by 
whom you have been Assisted will be sorry to find 
their money thrown away.” 

Addressing Peale’s thoughts of dedicating 
himself to miniature painting, Carroll modeled 
some strategic thinking by asking him to “Consider 
whether that may be so advantageous to you here 
or whether it may suit so much the ‘Taste of the 
People with us as Larger Portrait Painting which 
I think would be a Branch of the Profession that 
would Turn out to Greater Profit here.” At the 
same time, Carroll warned Peale away from the 
pursuit of history painting, an art form requiring a 
great deal of time and expense to master, and one 
that would find few patrons in America. In conclu- 
sion, the Barrister wrote: “Consult and be guided by 
the best of your own Genius and Study that Branch 
to which your Disposition Leads you and that you 
Judge most Suitable to your Talents[.] FY Jou 
had better be a Good Painter in miniature than an 
Indifferent one in Either of the other Branches and 
be assured that what I have above wrote and men- 
tioned Proceeds from my Desire of your welfare.”” 
Stern, collaborative, realistic yet empathetic, Carroll 
offered Peale advice while providing a model for 
how a self-determining, responsible individual 
confronts difficulty. 

Peale responded to Carroll’s challenge by 
remaining in London and mastering miniature 
painting, mezzotint engraving, and “Larger Portrait 
Painting.” Miniature painting, in fact, would prove 
to be an important adjunct to his more ambitious 
oil portraiture and became a significant part of 
the Peale family portrait tradition.® Carroll would 
encourage this direction by commissioning both 
large and small portraits of himself and his wife 
after Peale’s return to Maryland in 1769. Carroll's 
portrait miniature shows the artist’s mastery of 
this painstaking and delicate medium (plate 1.2). 
Peale has depicted Carroll in a powdered wig and 
a rich plum-colored jacket, with a solid, direct, and 


genial likeness that seems a perfect reflection of 
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PLATE 1.2 

Charles Willson Peale 

Charles Carroll, Barrister, c. 1770-71 

Watercolor on ivory, 1% X 1/6 inches (4.8 X 2.7 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-11 


qualities we sense from his earlier letter. Not long 
after it was painted Peale described his sitter in a 
letter of introduction to his London artistic mentor, 
Benjamin West (1738-1820), as “Mr Carrol the 
Gentleman who contributed largely for my support 
while in England. he is a person with the most 
benevolent Heart: and deservedly enjoys a very 
great and good Charactor.”®’ 

Carroll’s own trip to London, shortly after 
Peale’s return to Maryland, was symptomatic of 
the frequency with which America’s colonial elite 
visited the city. People, commodities, books, prints, 
and ideas flowed freely between London and the 
cities of the Eastern Seaboard, creating strong cul- 
tural bonds and reinforcing a shared transatlantic 
visual culture. Once in London, this mobile colonial 
population busied itself with the pursuits of edu- 
cation, trade, socialization, and a variety of benign 
and fashionable pleasures.®*® Peale’s London resi- 
dence furthered his artistic education, exposed him 
to London society, and introduced him to enter- 
tainments, exhibitions, cultural institutions, and a 
built environment that had yet to be realized in the 
colonies. Although he was there as a “student” and 
not in the full flow of genteel society, he was close 
enough to observe, assimilate, and gain insight into 
the tastes and intellectual interests of the cultivated 
gentry who were his sponsors. His time in London 
introduced him to a more sophisticated world, and 
his experiences there informed his short- and long- 


term artistic and cultural achievements. 


PEALE, WEST, AND LEARNING 
ABOUT ART IN LONDON 


Despite temporarily questioning his commitment 
to study in London, Charles diligently applied him- 
self.°’ His letter to John Beale Bordley in March 
1767 offers a concise overview of his earliest activ- 
ities, which included professional instruction with 
West, developing an understanding of London 
high-style portraiture, learning the art of minia- 
ture painting, and establishing a personal connec- 
tion with Bordley’s half brother Edmund Jenings. 


“Honoured Sr,” he wrote to Bordley, 


I have (God be Praised) Past through the Many 
Dangers of the Seas and am now at my Studies 
with Mr. West who gives me Encouragement to 
persue my Plan of Paintg. and Promises me all 
the Instruction he 1s capable of giving. I have been 
to See Reynolds & Cotes who are called the Best 
Painters and in my Humble Oppinion Mr. Wests 
works Exceeds them all by Far—he Paints a great 
deal of History Latterly and is Excessively fond 
of it and their is no other Eminent in that way at 
present which leaves a great opening for him... . 

Mr. West 1s intimate with the Best Miniature 
Painter [and] intends to borrow some Miniature 
Pieces for me to coppy privately as he does nothing 
in that Way himself— 

I have waited on Mr. Jennings who Received 
me in a very Courtious Manner and Promises to do 


me all the Services he can.©* 


Jenings proved to be a true helpmate and 
insightful patron, but it was Benjamin West who 
provided Peale with introductions in the London 
art world and offered him shelter in the context 
of his young family.®’ Like Peale, West was an 
American colonist, but his route to becoming a 
professional artist was vastly different. Born into a 
Quaker family in Springfield, Pennsylvania, he was 
largely self-taught prior to receiving some instruc- 
tion from the scene painter, portraitist, and author 
William Williams (1727-1791), whom he met in 
Philadelphia in 174:7.”° Williams provided West 
with insight into the higher aims of art by referring 
him to the theoretical writings of Charles Alphonse 
Du Fresnoy (1611-1668) and Jonathan Richardson, 
Sr. (1667—1745)."’ West’s most accomplished early 
works appear to have been influenced by those 


of the visiting English artist John Wollaston 
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(1705—after 1775), who was active in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia in 1752 and visited 
again between 1757 and 1759.” 

It was, however, the attention he received from 
William Smith (1727-1803), the classical scholar 
and provost of the College of Philadelphia (later the 
University of Pennsylvania), that proved critical to 
his artistic career. Inspired by West's precocity, Smith 
introduced him to classical literature and history to 
prepare him for the most elevated form of artistic 
practice, history painting. He also introduced West 
to educated patrons with whom he could converse 
and develop his understanding of these texts. In the 
spring of 1760 Smith was instrumental in arranging 
West’s passage to Italy and securing his ongoing 
support. Once in Italy, West studied the painting of 
the Italian masters and the art of antiquity in the 
great Roman sculpture collections of the day.’* He 
observed the most popular Continental portraitist, 
Pompeo Batoni (1708-1787), in his studio and met 
the most notable artist of emerging European neo- 
classicism, Raphael Mengs (1728-1779). 

By the fall of 1764 West was settled in London, 
exhibiting at the Society of Artists and embarking 
on his career as a portraitist and history painter.” 
He quickly became known for his cool-toned, clas- 
sicizing paintings from ancient history and litera- 
ture, but West’s particular genius was not limited 
to art; it also extended into the challenging worlds 
of art politics and patronage. His personal rapport 
with King George III provided him with import- 
ant, lucrative long-term commissions and public 
visibility and led to his participation in the creation 
of England’s Royal Academy of Art and ultimately 
to his tenure as its second president.’”’ Although he 
never returned to America, West played a crucial 
role in its art world, mentoring two generations 
of American artists who sought his advice or trav- 
eled to London to study.’® West's personal and 
professional hospitality contributed significantly to 





Fig. 1.5. Jeremiah Meyer (English, born Germany, 1735-1789). 
Mr. Pilkington, c. 1775. Watercolor on ivory, 1'46 X 1%6 inches 
(4.3 X 3.3 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. 
Daniel J. McCarthy, 1953-142-4 


Fig. 1.6. Charles Willson Peale. Matthias and Thomas Bordley, 
1767. Watercolor on ivory, 37 X 4% inches (9.2 X 10.5 cm). 
Smithsonian American Art Museum. Museum purchase and 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Murray Lloyd Goldsborough, Jr., 1974.113 


Peale’s artistic life, and the two men, who were only 
three years apart in age, remained transatlantic cor- 
respondents until West’s death in 1820. 

Peale’s development of a refined technique 
of miniature painting while in London attests to 
the fact that his instruction went beyond borrow- 
ing examples of the work of “the Best Miniature 
Painter.” The miniaturist most likely to have shared 
his expertise with Peale was Jeremiah Meyer (1735— 
1789), a distinguished practitioner who moved in 
the same royal circles as West. Meyer exploited the 
recent advances in painting in watercolor on ivory 
and shared them with many of his contemporaries. 
Awarded a gold medal by the Society of Artists in 
1761, he later joined West in becoming a founding 
member of the Royal Academy, where he exhibited 
from 1769 to 1783. Meyer also served as an enamel 
and miniature painter to Queen Charlotte and 
King George III. The similarity in style between 
his watercolor miniatures of the 1770s (fig. 1.5) 
and those of Peale argues for Meyer’s direct influ- 
ence.’’ Like Meyer, Peale exhibited miniatures at 
London’s Society of Artists in 1768, the year he 
was elected a fellow.’* Peale presented three works 
that year: Portrait of a Lady, in Miniature, Portrait 
of Two Ladies, in Miniature; and Portrait of Two 
Young Gentlemen, in Miniature (fig. 1.6). The first 
two are unlocated, but the third, a double portrait 


of Bordley’s sons Matthias and Thomas commis- 
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PLATE 1.3 

Charles Willson Peale, after Benjamin West (English, born 
America, 1738-1820) 

Elisha Raising the Shunammite’s Son, 1767 

Transparent and opaque watercolor with gum glazes over 
black chalk on paper, mounted on canvas; 15% X 23% inches 
(39.7 X 60 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-2 


sioned by Jenings, is now in the collection of the 
Smithsonian American Art Museum. Peale accepted 
commissions for miniatures through a jeweler on 
Ludgate Hill in London. As his expertise and repu- 
tation grew, he raised his prices to slow the demand 
and devoted more time to developing his skills in 
large-scale oil portraiture. 

At the other end of the artistic spectrum from 
miniatures, technically and conceptually, was his- 
tory painting. Defined in academic treatises as the 
most challenging and elevated form of painting, 
history painting was considered superior to por- 
traiture, still life, landscape, and lesser forms of 
narrative painting. By definition, it focused on sub- 
jects of significant human interest and achievement, 
selected from history, literature, and the Bible. 


If he had not done so earlier, Peale now was able 





to familiarize himself with a variety of texts that 


celebrated history painting and the artistic ideals 
of the European academic tradition.” Among the 
works he most admired was Du Fresnoy’s widely 
read and celebrated De Arte Graphica (1668), which 
Peale later called “the best precept for a painter.”*° 
Like Jonathan Richardson and his successor, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792), who summed up 

the academic tradition in his Discourses delivered 

at the Royal Academy between 1769 and 1790, Du 
Fresnoy endorsed the collaboration of painting and 
poetry, held up the arts of antiquity as examples 


*' and stressed the importance 


of “Art’s perfection,” 
of Nature, as long as the artist did not copy it too 
closely. He also believed that a painting should 
instruct or have a lofty theme, be historically cor- 
rect, dramatize the chief action of the story, and 
display the “motions of the mind” of the important 
individuals portrayed. He ranked “invention” above 
drawing and color, and, on a formal level, celebrated 
the “flowing outline,” advising that “if supreme 
Perfection be your aim, / If classic Praise your 
pencils hope to claim, / Your noble outlines must 
be chaste, yet free, / Connected all with studied 
Harmony.”*” Although no purchase of Du Fresnoy’s 
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text is listed in Peale’s diary or correspondence, he 
surely owned a copy and was sufficiently familiar 
with it to note his preference for the Reverand James 
Wills’s 1754 translation of the original French text 
over later editions.’ Peale also gained an under- 
standing of the demands of history painting by 
copying works by West and other artists, sketching 
from plaster casts, assisting in West’s studio, and 
observing West’s growing collection of paintings, 
drawings, and prints by and after the old masters. 

The only extant example of Peale’s engage- 
ment with history painting in London is a reduced- 
sized watercolor copy of West’s Elisha Raising the 
Shunammite’s Son (plate 1.3). West’s original was 
painted in 1766 and exhibited at the Society of 
Artists the following year, where it was praised for 
its “great Dignity united with peculiar Simplicity.”™* 
The painting was displayed again at the society's 
special exhibition in 1768, at which time it was 
engraved in mezzotint by Valentine Green (1739— 
1813) for distribution to a wider public.*’ Its Old 
Testament subject offered the example of a woman 
of strong faith whose hospitality and good works 
were rewarded by the miraculous recovery of her 
seemingly dead child.**® Peale took considerable 
pride in his careful copy after West’s picture and 
later placed it in his exhibition rooms in Maryland 
and Philadelphia and his Philadelphia museum.’ 
The 1768 London exhibition also contained 
another history painting by West that focused 
on the exemplary conduct of a woman, Agrippina 
Landing at Brundistum with the Ashes of Germanicus 
(fig. 1.7).°° A depiction of the Stoic courage and 
dignity of the wife of a heroic Roman general who 
had been slain by a political adversary, the painting 
was commissioned by one of West’s most support- 
ive early London patrons, Robert Hay Drummond, 
the Archbishop of York. 

Although Carroll had dissuaded Peale from 
becoming a history painter, his exposure to its 
methods in West’s studio provided him with a solid 
education in composition, expression, and iconog- 
raphy. These important skills were also essential to 
the successful practice of grand-manner portraiture, 
since such portraits were large, often complex in 
composition, and typically required an underlying 
intellectual conception to properly represent the 
person being portrayed. The multifigure composi- 
tions of history painting vividly illustrate the rela- 


tionship of forms and figures to one another, and, 





Fig. 1.7. Benjamin West. Agrippina Landing at Brundisium 
with the Ashes of Germanicus, 1770. Oil on canvas, 65 X 

94 inches (165.1 X 238.8 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Purchased with the George W. Elkins Fund, E1972-1-1 


as Jules Prown suggested, Peale may have learned 
from West the “significant exchange of glances, 
of gestures, and of facial expressions,” as well as 
“the use of background geometry as an ordering 
or structuring device.”*? But Peale also watched 
West apply these skills in his own grand-manner 
portraits. In fact, the two men first met when Peale 
presented himself at the artist’s studio with a let- 
ter of recommendation from one of West's most 
important colonial patrons, Chief Justice William 
Allen (1704-1780) of Philadelphia, and found the 
artist at work on his portrait of Allen’s brother-in- 
law James Hamilton (1710-1783; fig. 1.8).°° Peale’s 
first job in West’s studio was serving as the model 
for Hamilton’s left hand.*' In the finished portrait, 
Peale/Hamilton’s left hand rests gracefully on a 
velvet-covered table while his right connects solidly 
to his hip. Handsomely attired and with a sword at 
his side, Hamilton is placed against a cloud-filled 
sky and accompanied by a flourish of drapery and 
a sturdy column, a traditional symbol of constancy 
and fortitude. In this painting West employed a 
well-established formula for a full-length male por- 
trait that was not significantly different from ambi- 
tious colonial portraits, whose compositions and 
emblematic imagery derived from British mezzotint 
engravings. Peale surely had seen comparable por- 
traits in Copley’s Boston studio a year earlier. 

It must have been particularly interesting 


for Peale to witness the creation of a portrait of 
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Fig. 1.8. Benjamin West. Chief Justice James Hamilton, 
1767. Oil on canvas, 95 X 61 inches (241.3 X 154.9 cm). 
Independence National Historical Park, Philadelphia 


greater thematic and pictorial complexity, West’s 
double portrait of the eldest sons of Robert Hay 
Drummond (fig. 1.9), who had commissioned 
Agrippina Landing at Brundisitum. In the Drummond 
portrait, the elder son, Robert, holds a scroll 
inscribed with the name Regulus, the Roman general 
who sacrificed himself for the sake of his country. 
Resting his left arm on the shoulder of his younger 
brother, ‘Thomas, Robert points his right hand 
upward to a circular temple inscribed with the 
words virtutis and honoris. Behind the young men is 
a statue of Minerva, the Roman goddess of wisdom. 
Drummond was deeply committed to his children’s 
education, and it is likely he directed West in the 
portrait’s classical iconography.” Initially less 
obvious, since the brothers are in contemporary 
academic dress, is the classical reference that plays 
out in the coupling of the boys, an element of the 
composition based on the much-admired first- 


century Roman sculptural group of the twins 


Castor and Pollux (Museo del Prado, Madrid), who 
were exemplars of fraternal dedication (fig. 1.10).°° 
West displayed his double portrait in the 1768 
exhibition of the Society of Artists. A comparison 
of the composition and imagery of the Drummond 
portrait with Peale’s miniature Matthias and Thomas 
Bordley (see fig. 1.6), which was also on view, reveals 
that in his inclusion of the bust of Minerva, the 
physical engagement of the brothers, and the clas- 
sically designed dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 

the distance, Peale was already creatively adapting 
visual and intellectual concepts from the work of a 
more accomplished master.” 

West remained professionally focused on 
history painting rather than portraiture, but his 
portrait of the Drummond brothers modeled how 
the practices central to history painting could be 
employed in this genre. In this he was participating 
in the contemporary English mission to elevate the 
practice of portraiture to that of history painting by 
utilizing more complex iconographical schemes and 
referencing the art of antiquity or the old masters. 
A concise description of this time-honored tradi- 
tion of artistic borrowing, which both facilitated 
invention and suggested the artist’s erudition, was 


offered by Richardson, who wrote: 


Nor need any man be ashamed to be sometimes a 
plagiary, it 1s what the greatest painters, and poets 
have allowed themselves. ... And indeed tt ts hard, 
that aman having had a good thought, should 
have a patent for it for ever. The painter can take a 
hint, or insert a figure, or groupes of figures from 
another man, and mix these with his own, so as 

to make a good composition, will thereby establish 
such a reputation to himself, as to be above fearing 
to suffer by the share those to whom he 1s beholden 


will have tn 1t.?° 


Richardson also took care to articulate the higher 
goals of art that these methods served by stating 


that painting was 


of great use, as being one of the means whereby 

we convey our ideas to each other, and which, in 
some respects, has the advantage of all the rest. And 
thus it must be ranked with these, and accordingly 
esteemed not only as an enjoyment, but as another 
language, which completes the whole art of com- 
municating our thoughts, one of those particulars 
which raises the dignity of human nature so much 


above the brutes.°® 
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Among the most useful tools to assure the 
legibility of a work of art was iconography, or the 
use of emblems. As a system of representation that 
could be traced back to the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
it was most notably codified in the Renaissance 
through Cesare Ripa’s famous Iconologia (1593), a 
work specifically intended for use by artists and 
one whose content was widely dispersed through 
many later editions and variants. A handsome 
two-volume edition published in London in 1779 
shows the lively interest it still held for London’s 
community of “Artists and Virtuosi” such as West, 
Reynolds, Robert Adam, Sir William Chambers, 
Thomas Chippendale, Dr. William Hunter, and Dr. 
John Fothergill, as well as King George III, all of 
whom were among its long list of subscribers.” 
Although Peale had some cursory knowledge of 
emblematic imagery, he now learned the impor- 
tance of speaking this “language” to facilitate the 
creation of grand-manner portraiture, and he 
surely acquired an edition of the Iconologia or a 
similar emblematic compendium.” Such pictorial 
models, used with discretion, were believed to 
impart a poetic character to the artist’s work and 
lend greater expression and force.*’ Since Peale’s 
London residence coincided with the historical 


moment when British artists were seeking to estab- 
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Fig. 1.9. Valentine Green (English, 1739-1813), after 
Benjamin West. Mr. Robert Drummond and Mr. Thomas 
Drummond, Sons of Robert Archbishop of York, c. 1769. 
Mezzotint, 24’ X 15% inches (61.6 X 39 cm). The Trustees 
of the British Museum, London, 1838,0425.26 


Fig. 1.10. Nicolas Dorigny (French, 1658-1746). Castor and 
Pollux, c. 1704. Etching and engraving; sheet: 11'%6 X 7'%6 
inches (30.4 X 20.1 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. The 
Muriel and Philip Berman Gift, acquired from the John S. 
Phillips bequest of 1876 to the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, 1985-52-18331 


lish their own national school and develop a sense 
of professionalism on a par with their Continental 
counterparts, discussions on how best to create a 
distinguished work of art were timely. 

The chief contemporary proponent for employ- 
ing artistic and emblematic precedents to enrich 
the visual and intellectual quality of British paint- 
ing was Joshua Reynolds. As Werner Busch noted, 
Reynolds lamented that British artists had to learn 
“by precept” what Continental artists had learned 
as a “mother tongue.” “We are constrained,” wrote 
Reynolds, “to have recourse to a sort of Grammar 
and Dictionary, as the only means of recovering 
a dead language.”'®° Peale, therefore, was not 
unlike his British contemporaries in attempting 
to apply certain rules or precepts in pursuit of 


artistic fluency.'°' While Reynolds was steeped in 
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Fig. 1.11. Edward Fisher (Irish, 1722-1785), after Joshua 
Reynolds (English, 1723-1792). Lady Sarah Bunbury 
Sacrificing to the Graces, 1766. Mezzotint; plate: 23/2 Xx 
14% inches (59.7 X 37.1 cm). Yale Center for British Art, 
New Haven. Paul Mellon Collection, B1977.14.12927 


the academic literature and artistic vocabularies of 
antiquity, the Renaissance, and seventeenth-century 
Roman and Bolognese Classicism, he did not seek 
recognition as a history painter. Rather, he chose 

to practice a highly imaginative form of portrai- 
ture, illustrating George Richardson’s assertion 
that a portrait painter also could and should pos- 
sess both poetic and historical genius.'°’ Enacting 
this premise during the 1760s, Reynolds became 
London’s most celebrated portraitist as he produced 
dramatically conceived grand-manner images that 
entertained the exhibition-going public and flat- 
tered his sitters by transforming them into high 
art. Peale had ample opportunity to see Reynolds's 
work in the artist’s studio, in public exhibitions, and 
through reproductive engravings after paintings 
such as Lady Sarah Bunbury Sacrificing to the Graces 
(fig. 1.11).’°° And, like Reynolds, he would employ 
emblematic imagery and aptly selected formal quo- 
tations from the work of earlier artists in his most 
ambitious portrait commissions. While Charles’s 
allusions never reached the sophistication of those 


of Reynolds, he understood that practicing this type 


of portraiture could transform a “face painter” into 
an artist of note. 

The portraiture Peale ultimately created is 
more closely attuned, however, to that of one 
of Reynolds’s chief competitors, Francis Cotes 
(1726-1770), an artist whose painting room he also 
visited.'°* Although Cotes’s portraits were decid- 
edly grand manner in scale and general effect, they 
were less idealized and more intimate in character. 
Eschewing rarefied literary content, Cotes more 
readily embraced empirical observation while also 
displaying a decorative sensibility.’” Like Reynolds 
and West, Cotes learned from his slightly older 
compatriot and champion of English art, the 
engraver, painter, and theorist William Hogarth 
(1697-1764), that “prints done after their own 
paintings provided an excellent form of publicity 
and generally reaped a financial return which far 
exceeded the cost of the original works.”’°* Cotes 
thus routinely had his oil and pastel portraits 
engraved to profit from the national and inter- 
national markets hungry for the work of English 
reproductive engravers.'°’ It appears, as discussed in 
the next chapter, that Peale was among those pur- 
chasing prints after Cotes’s work. 

Peale had a letter of introduction to Reynolds’s 
other major rival, the Scottish painter Allan Ramsay 
(1709-1784), but he left no record of a visit.'°° 
Ramsay’s portraiture was distinct from Reynolds's 
in its vivid use of color, sensitive rendering of mate- 
rials, and naturalistic likenesses. As Alastair Smart 
noted, this artist’s graceful style projected both his 
“refined sensibility” and his commitment to “doing 
justice to that ideal of unaffected truthfulness which 
... lay at the heart of his own philosophical posi- 
tion.”'°? His sitters appear elegant and comfortable, 
as the artist sought the beauty of particulars but 
avoided narrative content. Ramsay championed a 
new mode of portraiture in his Dialogue on Taste 
(1755), asserting that the observation of nature was 
a cornerstone of artistic practice and taking the rad- 
ically empirical position that the ultimate test of art 
comes in its scrutiny by the common man."’° Ramsay 
received his second royal appointment in 1767 and 
was, along with the German-born Johann Zoffany 
(1733-1810), the king’s favorite portraitist.'"' 

Peale could easily have seen Ramsay’s work, 
and a painting by the Scottish artist may have 
served as a model for one of Charles’s few docu- 


mented oil portraits painted in London. Boy with 
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a Toy Horse, which is signed and dated C. Peale 


Pinx. Londini 1768, bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to Ramsay’s contemporaneous portrait 

of George III’s third son, Prince William, in its 
composition and pictorial references (figs. 1.12, 
1.13).''” Like the young prince, the child in Peale’s 
canvas 1s shown in the long dress or “coat” com- 
monly worn by young boys at this time, and in 
this eighteenth-century context, the child’s horse, 
like Prince William’s drum, is readily linked to 
future military pursuits. Other similarities include 
the focused use of light to locate the child in a 
darkened domestic interior, boldly patterned floor 
coverings, and the placement of each child’s toy 
atop a piece of English rococo furniture. ‘The royal 
ermine casually draped over the stool on which 
Prince William balances his drum references his 
royal descent, while Peale establishes his child’s 
lineage by a portrait of an adult male, possibly his 
father, immediately behind him. Over the man- 
telpiece, on the right side of the picture, Charles 
presents a replica of this portrait of his smiling 


young subject, cleverly conflating time and estab- 





Fig. 1.12. Charles Willson Peale. Boy wzth a Toy Horse, 1768. 
Oil on canvas, 36%6 X 28 inches (91.9 X 71.1 cm). The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Houston. Bayou Bend Collection, gift 
of Miss Ima Hogg, B.55.15 


Fig. 1.13. Allan Ramsay (Scottish, 1713-1784). Prince 
William, Later Duke of Clarence, c. 1767. Oil on canvas, 5076 
x 40 inches (127.5 X 101.5 cm). The Royal Collection, Her 
Majesty the Queen, Elizabeth II, RCIN 404924 


lishing his role as the creator of a family heirloom, 
a gift for his sitter’s posterity.''’ Whether the por- 
trait of Prince William or a similarly constructed 
picture served as a model, the correspondences 
between these works illustrate Peale’s creative 
adaptation of the visual vocabulary of the best of 
London portraiture.'™ 

Peale never mentioned Ramsay’s writings, but 
he did celebrate the utility of Hogarth’s Analysis 
of Beauty (1753).''? Like Ramsay, Hogarth was 
opposed to a classical academic ideal based on spe- 
cific mathematical proportions. But unlike Ramsay, 
who dismissed the entire concept of any form of 
ideal beauty, Hogarth provoked significant criti- 


cism by suggesting an alternative form of his own 
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Fig. 1.14. Wiliam Hogarth (British, 1697-1764). Portrait of 
William Hogarth, Painter and Printmaker, 1749. Engraving; 
sheet: 14% X 11% inches (37.8 X 28.4 cm). Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Gift of Carl Zigrosser, 1974-179-255 


(fig. 1.14). Attempting to remedy what he called 
“fluctuating ideas on taste,” he proposed that the 
essence of beauty was manifested in the serpen- 
tine line, whose sinuous movement suggested the 
forms of the natural world and embodied his con- 
cept of variety as an aesthetic ideal.''° The quali- 
ties of variety and flow central to Hogarth’s ideal 
were judged most “agreeable” by many of his con- 
temporaries. The most influential of these was the 
Scottish Common Sense philosopher Adam Smith 
(1723-1790), who wrote: “Variety is more pleasing 
than a tedious undiversified uniformity. Connected 
variety, in which each new appearance seems to be 
introduced by what went before it, and in which all 
the adjoining parts seem to have some natural rela- 
tion to one another, is more agreeable than a dis- 
jointed and disorderly assemblage of unconnected 
objects.”''’ For Hogarth, “the Line of Beauty is the 
formal principle that will allow nature’s beauty to 
be transmitted in art.”'"* 

John Hallam argued that Peale adopted 


Hogarth’s formal structure to convey beauty and 


organize his images, and that once we observe this 
in his work it is difficult to see Peale’s portraiture, 
especially his more ambitious compositions, in any 
other terms.'’’ But Hallam also noted that Peale 
aimed to achieve “a balance between a desire to 
impose a serpentine pattern and a revelation of the 
line of beauty in nature.”!’° Peale undoubtedly saw 
the serpentine line as a useful means of achieving 
a readily recognizable quality of grace or beauty in 
his compositions. Perhaps it is no coincidence that 
Peale and Hogarth both began their careers as trade 
apprentices, and thereby valued reliable systems 
and techniques for crafting an end product."*? In 
describing his application of Hogarth’s methods in 
the artistic training of his brothers, James (1749— 
1831) and St. George (1745-1778), after his return 
to Maryland, Peale noted that Hogarth’s treatise 
supplied an important “clue... necessary to find 


the way through a Labarinth.” He continued: 


Mr. St. Geo: Peale in a conversation with his 
brother, declared that he had no conception how the 
portrait of any thing could be made with colours, 
that he did not belteve he could be taught to make 
the likeness of a face in seven Years. Charles took a 
pen, and drew the line of beauty, as Hogarth defines 
it. the practice of this amused the brothers for some 
days, He then was shewn the application of this 
line in various drawings: how it may be made a 
part of a face in profile, also the Character varied, 
and from drawing profiles he was set to copying Le 
Bruns passions, and within three months, St. Geo: 
was so great a proficient, that he could paint a tol- 


erable portrait in Crayons.'*° 


Peale’s recollection also documents his famil- 
larity with the French artist Charles Le Brun 
(1619-1690) and his treatise 4 Method to Learn 
to Design the Passions, which was presented to the 
French Academy in 1668 but not published until 
1698. It quickly became the dominant text on facial 
expression for European academic art and, follow- 
ing its publication in English in 1701, a key text 
for British artists prior to the translation of Johann 
Kaspar Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy later in the 
century.'*’ Le Brun’s catalogue of the effects of dif- 
ferent emotions on the human face was described by 
Hogarth as “a compendious view of all the common 
expressions at once.”'** But he, like others, criticized 
it for being “both over-prescriptive and too limited 


in its descriptions.”’”’ For his part, Hogarth directed 
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his fellow artists not to idealize or conceptualize but 
to look carefully at nature and “to see with our own 
eyes.”'’° He was interested in the infinite number 
of possible expressions between idealization and 
caricature, the latter being distortions and exag- 
gerations of nature.'*’ His 1743 etching Characters 
and Caricaturas (fig. 1.15) championed this middle 
ground of what he called “characters” by vividly 
illustrating the difference between exaggerated 
physiognomies and the wide range of individ- 
ual expressions that could be observed in nature. 
Hogarth believed that “in many particular cases, 
we receive information from the expressions of 
the countenance,’ and that a gifted portraitist was 
defined by the ability to record the subtle physical 
differences that could be read as indications of an 
individual’s character, virtue, or intelligence.’”® 

It was in this context that Peale wrote to John 
Beale Bordley in 1772 that he had been praised for 
painting “more certain and handsomer Likenesses 
than Copley,” and that although he had neither the 
time nor the opportunity to become sufficiently 
familiar with examples of antique sculpture so as to 
“draw them at pleasure by memory,’ he had a “vari- 
ety of Characters to paint” that would serve as his 
models and help him “improve” himself, “while . . . 
provideing for my support.”!”? Peale’s comment sug- 
gests his commitment to the course he was taking, 
as well as his belief that he had acquired the skills 
essential to please clients as he developed his artis- 
tic facility. It is also an early statement, as Brandon 
Fortune noted, of Peale’s “delight in the things of 
life around him.”!”° 

As an exhibitor and member of the Society of 
Artists of Great Britain, Peale would have used its 
London facilities for artistic instruction and been 
familiar with its membership, faculty, and con- 
nections with St. Martin’s Academy. Founded by 
Hogarth in 1735, St. Martin’s was still active during 
Peale’s time in London, offering life classes, instruc- 
tion in anatomy, and other forms of basic education 
for artists and craftsmen. Conceived in an egalitarian 
spirit, it was open to all and its subscribers each had 
a vote and contributed equally to its maintenance.’*! 
In mid-1767 St. Martin’s transferred its casts and 
other equipment to a building used by the Society of 
Artists, an organization designed to create a more 
unified artistic community and prioritize the exhi- 
bition of its members’ work. By providing the first 


significant noncommercial exhibition venue, the 
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Fig. 1.15. William Hogarth. Characters and Caricaturas, 1743. 
Etching, 10%6 X 8 inches (25.8 X 20.3 cm). The Trustees of 
the British Museum, London, 1848,1125.209 


society greatly assisted British artists in their strug- 
gle to establish their professional identity and gain 
public recognition. 

By 1768 it was clear, as Matthew Hargraves 
has noted, that the organization consisted of 
“an uneasy alliance of interests,” with some art- 
ists closely linked to the Crown and others not. 
Although the Society of Artists was granted a 
Royal Charter in 1765, support from the Crown 
was sporadic. The resignation of eight members in 
November 1768 over ongoing disputes about elec- 
toral reform and exhibition practices became the 
first step toward the society's eventual demise.'”” 
Benjamin West was among this breakaway group, 
which would assert its hegemony in the artistic life 
of London by securing the full support of George 
III, who was acknowledged the titular head of 
their new organization, appropriately named the 
Royal Academy.'** In contrast to the Society of 
Artists, the academy was conceived on the model 
of elite European academies, which were hierarchi- 


cal and limited in their elected membership.'** In 
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Fig. 1.16. Valentine Green, after Benjamin West. The 
Departure of Regulus from Rome, 1771. Mezzotint, 24'%6 x 
34'%6 inches (63 X 88.4.cm). The Trustees of the British 
Museum, London, 1841,1211.163 


December 1768 Reynolds became its first president 
and was knighted shortly thereafter. Among the 
most important components of this new institution 
were a major exhibition showcasing the work of 

its members, an annual discourse delivered by the 
president to the academy’s members and students, 
and the establishment of a selective school that 
delivered rigorous academic training. To assist 

in establishing the latter, the Crown annexed the 
studio equipment of the Society of Artists for the 
Royal Academy. To some of the society's active 
members, such as its chaplain, the Reverend James 
Wills, the founding of the Royal Academy was seen 
as an unconstitutional use of royal authority, and he 
railed against its establishment in the press under 
his pen name “Fresnoy.”’”” 

It seems highly unlikely that Peale would have 
been privy to the details of these dramatic devel- 
opments as they were playing out. Yet he was near 
the center of the action as he posed for the figure of 
Regulus in West's first commission from the King, 
The Departure of Regulus from Rome (fig. 1.16)."°° 
The picture was commissioned in February 1768, 
and West visited the King frequently as work on 
it progressed. These visits also allowed him to 
quietly act as a conduit in the negotiations that led 
to the establishment of the Royal Academy.'** In 
another interesting twist, during this time when 
Peale was donning a toga to pose as Regulus for 


West, he was also creating his only grand-manner 


work in classical dress, his portrait of William Pitt, 
the British statesman who had eloquently defended 
colonial rights against unfair taxation by the 


British Crown. 


WILLIAM PITT: 
A VERY POLITICAL PORTRAIT 


Peale’s portrait of William Pitt the Elder, First Earl 
of Chatham (1708-1778), was the most artistically 
ambitious picture he completed in London, and 
a work Sidney Hart has described as the artist's 
“most significant political act while in England.”’* 
Not surprisingly, the commission came to him 
through Edmund Jenings, and by the time it was 
completed Charles had added modeling in plaster 
and mezzotint engraving to his repertoire of skills 
(plate 1.4).'°° As a work conceived in the grand 
manner, it offered him his first opportunity to exe- 
cute a large-scale, full-length emblematic portrait. 
Pitt was a high-profile politician and outspoken 
supporter of colonial rights in the face of the 
British government’s unilaterally imposed exter- 
nal taxation, the unpopular Stamp Act of 1765.'*° 
Obtaining a life sitting would have been difficult for 
the unknown Peale, but with letters of introduction 
from Jenings and West he was able to work from a 
model of Pitt’s most recent portrait in the studio of 
its sculptor, Joseph Wilton (1722—1803).'"' It was 
during this time that Peale acquired an expertise 
in modeling and casting and made portrait busts 
of West, Jenings, and himself, all of which he later 
included on a shelf in his now famous family por- 
trait The Peale Family.’ 

Like West, Wilton was a founding member 
of the Royal Academy and enjoyed patronage 
from the Crown. But it was a sign of the compet- 
ing political sympathies of the time that in 1770 
Wilton sent his equestrian portrait of George 
III to New York, while also sending full-length 
marbles of William Pitt to both Charleston and 
New York.'*’ The inscription on the base of the 


PLATE 1.4 

Charles Willson Peale 

Worthy of Liberty, Mr. Pitt scorns to invade the Liberties of 
other People, 1769 

Signed, lower right, in plate: Cha. Willson Peale pinz. et. fecit 
Mezzotint with engraving; plate: 23% 14% inches (58.7 X 
37.8 cm); sheet: 267% 18% inches (67.9 X 46.7 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-12 
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Fig. 1.17. Joseph Wilton (British, 1722-1803). William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, 1766-69. Plaster, 27 < 20 X 9 inches (68.6 X 
50.8 X 22.9 cm). Harvard Art Museums / Fogg Museum, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Harvard University Portrait 
Collection, Gift of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 1769, P17 


Charleston statue, which still stands in the city, 
states that Pitt “Gloriously exerted himself by 
defending the freedom of Americans, the true sons 
of England, by promoting a repeal of the Stamp- 
Act.” Images of Pitt, mostly in prints, had become 
increasing popular by 1770, and in 1769 Benjamin 
Franklin sent a cast of Wilton’s portrait bust of 
Pitt, almost identical to the one Peale had just cop- 
ied for his portrait, to Harvard University as a gift 
(fig. 1.17).""* The respect and gratitude bestowed 
upon Pitt in the colonies is evident in both pri- 
vate correspondence and public pronouncements. 
Philadelphia’s Lambert Cadwalader (1742-1823), 
whose portrait Peale would paint in 1771, wrote of 
the “joyful news of the repeal . . . news that almost 
calls back youth to the aged, gives health and 
vigour to the sick and infirm.” He further stated 
that Pitt “by his abilities, virtues and extraordi- 
nary courage, has gained a never-dying name. 

... America 1s again free! ... As to the act assert- 
ing the right of Parliament to tax the colonies, we 


shall regard it as waste paper.”'*” 


The political ideals of Britain’s Radical Whigs 
were alive and well in the colonies, and the theme of 
Peale’s painting, which Frank Sommer described as 
“the justification of resistance to tyrants who vio- 
late the British constitution by putting themselves 
above the law,” was easily legible to those versed 
in this political tradition.'*° For others who might 
find it obscure, Peale produced a detailed broadside 
describing the meaning of each symbolic element.'" 
The picture’s didactic intent was unmistakable, and 
its political sentiments aligned with those of the 
artist. In his autobiography Peale wrote that he had 
little respect for George III at this time. His dis- 
approval over the Crown’s suspension of the New 
York Assembly’s legislative powers in retaliation for 
the colony’s refusal to support and quarter British 
troops meant that he “would never pull off] his 
Hatt, as the King passed by.”'** Eran Shalev has 
explored the inclination of American patriots to 
see themselves in the context of classical history, 

a habit of mind derived from British education, 
which emphasized classical literature and celebrated 
Roman political virtue.'*° The vogue for neoclassical 
art further reinforced the verbal and visual vocab- 
ulary of antiquity employed on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Wilton’s full-length sculpture, for exam- 
ple, showed Pitt dressed in a Roman toga, with one 
arm extended in an oratorical gesture and the other 
clutching the Magna Carta.’”° 

Peale adapted Wilton’s mixed use of classical 
and British political iconography in his conceptu- 
alization of Pitt, which was designed to champion 
the proper understanding of “British Liberty.” He 
shows Pitt as a Roman consul, but the statesman’s 
firm grasp on the Magna Carta signals his defense 
of the claims of the American colonies on the basis 
of the British constitution. Pitt points to a statue 
of British Liberty trampling on a petition of the 
Congress of New York that was rejected by the 
House of Commons. The plinth on which the statue 
stands, however, bears a relief of an Indian, bow 
in hand and with a dog at his side, as a symbol of 
American firmness and fidelity. America is armed 
but not yet ready to go to war. Peale stated that the 
large classical column behind his figure represented 
“Stability in the Patriot and his Principles,” and the 
civic crown resting on the altar beside him honored 
him for defending the people’s rights.'’’ The altar 
with its flame, described as sacred to the cause of 


Liberty, is another classical element, linked to the 
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tradition of British Liberty by prominent portrait 
busts below of Algernon Sidney (1623-1683) and 
John Hampden (c. 1595-1643), both martyrs in 
defense of that liberty. The building looming in the 
background is the Banqueting House of London's 
Whitehall Palace, the site where King Charles I was 
executed, asserting that the removal of tyrants in 
defense of liberty is justified.’”° 

Charles Coleman Sellers believed that such an 
anti-monarchical message would not have been 
painted in West’s studio.'”’ But West’s example 
surely provided inspiration beyond the use of 
classical dress, since Pitt’s demonstrative gesture, 
which draws attention to both the statue of British 
Liberty and the Banqueting House, resonates 
more closely with the gesture of the eldest son in 
West's Drummond brothers portrait (see fig. 1.9) 
than with the Apollo Belvedere, the ancient Roman 
statue most often cited as its model.'’* The portrait 
of the Drummonds was, as noted, a work Peale 
knew well—and, like Pit#, it included a classical 
frieze and a sculptural personification, as well as a 
classicizing architectural form and an inspirational 
Latin inscription.'”’ 

Peale produced two large canvases of this 
composition, as well as a mezzotint after it 
titled Worthy of Liberty, Mr. Pitt scorns to invade 
the Liberties of other People (see plate 1.4).'"° 
The canvas that fulfilled Jenings’s commission 
(Westmoreland County Museum, Montross, 
Virginia) and the mezzotint engraving replicating 
it were both completed in London. The other 
canvas, which Sellers described as Peale’s initial 
effort, may not have been completed until the 
mid-1770s, when it was acquired by the state of 
Maryland and installed in the Maryland State 
House in Annapolis.'”’ In scrutinizing the two 
works Sellers noted that among other differences, 
the Banqueting House in the Jenings picture is 
more prominent and is placed higher in the com- 
position, which he speculated might have been an 
improvement suggested by West. But if, as he also 
surmised, the picture was not painted in West’s 
studio because of its political subject matter, it 
was likely painted in a studio associated with the 
Society of Artists. Peale may even have benefited 
from the direct advice of the society’s instructor 
in perspective, John Joshua Kirby (1716-1774), 
whose popular book, Dr. Brook Taylor’s Method 
of Perspective Made Easy, he owned.'”* ‘The fron- 


tispiece of that book, created by Kirby’s friend 
Hogarth, humorously depicted the types of visual 
misreadings that amateurish and careless per- 
spective could produce in a work of art.'”’ Peale’s 
intense application to mastering systematic per- 
spective at this time is evidenced by the tight 
spatial construction of his Boy wth a Toy Horse 
discussed previously (see fig. 1.12). But Peale’s 
Pitt is even more spatially ambitious in its juggling 
of numerous three-dimensional elements, and it 
appears to have benefited from another of Kirby’s 
books, The Perspective of Architecture. A large and 
handsomely produced volume, it includes highly 
detailed illustrations of architectural elements such 
as cornices, windows, plinths, and tiled floors, as 
well as extended information on the proper distri- 
bution of light and shadow. Many of the pictorial 
features in Pit relate directly to its illustrations.'°° 

In April 1769 Peale’s life-size portrait of Pitt, 
measuring nearly eight by five feet, was delivered 
to Richard Henry Lee of Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, as a gift from Jenings. It was accompa- 
nied by the latter’s description of its artist as a 
“young man of merit and modesty” who he “heart- 
ily” wished would meet “with every encourage- 
ment on his return to America.”'*' ‘The comment 
was designed to elicit patronage for Peale on his 
return home, and Lee later assisted him in his 
efforts to sell his mezzotint engraving after the 
picture.’ Peale’s mezzotint documents his mas- 
tery of the medium and illustrates that like West, 
Reynolds, and Cotes, he hoped to enrich himself 
through the sale of prints after his own pictures.'®’ 
Despite Peale’s later disclaimers in his autobiog- 
raphy that he didn’t promote the sale of his print 
sufficiently, this apparently was not the case.'®* His 
attention to its distribution and its timely political 
message simply did not yield the results he had 
hoped for. Ironically, despite his careful translation 
of Wilton’s latest portrait bust, Peale’s work was 
criticized for not looking like Pitt. Jenings, in fact, 
commented in his letter to Lee on how it was “dif- 
ferent from the common prints” of the statesmen 
that had long been imported from England.'’” Not 
only had these popular prints typically shown Pitt 
wearing a wig, which he clearly wasn’t in this rhe- 
torical neoclassical portrait, they also depicted a 
younger man. 

The reception of Peale’s print raises critical 


questions that faced any eighteenth-century 
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portrait painter. What was it that made people 
believe they were seeing an accurate likeness? Was 
an accurate likeness simply the set of features they 
first came to identify with the name of a given per- 
son? What did likeness have to do with the viewer's 
preconceived ideas about how an individual should 
look? What did an artist have to do to make those 
who viewed his work believe in its veracity? Over 
the next fifty-eight years Peale and other members 
of his family would explore a variety of strategies to 


meet this challenge. 


Beyond Technique and Skill 


Many of the texts Peale read as part of his artistic 
education stressed the value of the artist’s work 
and its contribution to society. As reflections of an 
Enlightenment worldview that endorsed responsi- 
ble and sympathetic personal behavior, these texts 
also served the mission of championing English art. 
Jonathan Richardson, Sr., wrote that artists should 
be models of personal respectability and profes- 
sional accomplishment. As men of high character 
and self-discipline they could take a leading role in 


society. Richardson warned artists to avoid 


all low, and sordid actions, and conversation; all 
base, and criminal passions; H1s business 1s to 
express great, and noble sentiments: let him make 
them familiar to him, and his own, and form him- 
self into as bright a character as any he can draw. 
Fits art 1s of a vast extent, and he stands in need of 
all the time, and all the vigour of body, and mind, 
allowed to humane nature; he should take care to 
husband, and improve these as much as possible, by 
prudence and virtue. The way to be an excellent 
painter, ts to be an excellent man; and these united 
make a character that would shine even in a better 
world than this.'°° 


This message was echoed in a variety of other 
publications and public pronouncements to which 
Peale was likely privy. For example, Kirby’s book on 
perspective also included a dedication to Hogarth 
in which he praised the older artist's “inimitable 
Performances ... in the Arts of Design” as exam- 
ples of his “Genius” but gave equal weight to his 
“Knowledge of the Human Passions” and “Contempt 
of Vice and Folly.”'°’ Rev. Wills, in a sermon deliv- 
ered before the Society of Artists in October 1767, 


celebrated the unique insight into creation God had 


granted to visual artists. As Hargraves notes, Wills 
quoted the admonition from Job 37:14 to “stand 
still, and consider the wond’rous Works of God,” 
thus putting “the full weight of theology behind 
the artists’ claim to possess and practice a specialist 
professional knowledge.” Wills also stated that it 
was important that “those who admire the Artist” 
would also “approve the Man,” a judgment he 
believed depended “on an exemplary behavior, which 
is not only a duty, but a deference due to your own 
Characters.” He invoked “Temperance,” since it was 
“the source of other Virtues,” and facilitated the abil- 
ity “to heal not to promote Strife.”’°° 

In a more secular vein, Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
his discourse at the opening of the Royal Academy 
on January 2, 1769, which was delivered and pub- 
lished while Peale was still in London, asserted there 
was “no shorter path to excellence” and stressed 
that “labour is the only price of solid fame” and 
that whatever one’s “force of genius may be, there 
is no easy method of becoming a good Painter.” He 
advised that “when we read the lives of the most 
eminent Painters, every page informs us, that no 
part of their time was spent in dissipation. Even an 
increase of fame served only to augment their indus- 
try.” Therefore, artists must pursue their studies 
with “persevering assiduity.”'”° 

The advice and direction Charles had received 
from his patron Charles Carroll was reinforced by 
these more directive pronouncements on the rela- 
tionship between artistic mastery and the artist’s 
character, and he internalized them along with his 
evolving political ideals, which nurtured his sense of 
self-determination and responsibility. It is impossible 
to read his later words articulating a strongly held 
code of personal conduct, healthy living, and achieve- 
ment and not recognize their genesis. These ideals 
became central to his life, and he repeatedly sought 
to inculcate them in others, especially his sons. 

Charles departed London a few weeks before 
the Royal Academy’s first annual exhibition, which 
opened on April 26, 1769, and in which West 
debuted his large and dramatic Departure of Regulus 
Jrom Rome (see fig. 1.16). West’s parting gift to 
Peale a few weeks earlier had been a “throne chair” 
designed to help him establish a professional por- 
trait studio. As described by Peale, it was a massive 
square on a revolving platform that could be fitted 
with different types of drapery but was usually 


covered with green baize. It raised the sitter to the 
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height at which the actual portrait would be hung. 
The artist could also adjust its position in relation 
to the available light source.'”? A highly utilitarian 
object, it also was a reminder of Peale’s intense 
effort to transform himself from an American pro- 
vincial into a London professional, an endeavor that 
had taken place against a backdrop of great activity 
and change in the London art world itself. 

Peale sailed from London on March 8, 1769. 
He recorded that his return passage was “obtained 
... by the Generosity of Mr. Russel in one of his 
Ships.”'”’ James Russell (c. 1705-1788) and his 
family had relocated from Maryland to London in 
the 1750s, and Peale became acquainted with him 
when he painted a miniature of the merchant’s wife, 
Mrs. Ann Lee Russell, and their granddaughter in 
1768.'” Charles remained committed to improving 
himself during the twelve-week crossing, painting 
oul portraits of the captain and other passengers, as 
well as a miniature of the captain. Painting aboard 
ship was not easy, and Peale recalled “he performed 
[this] by holding the miniature Box on his lap, by 
which position the Box mooved with his body in the 
roleing of the ship. These particulars are mentioned 
to shew, that where a person is willing to be indus- 
trous and thereby amused, that even on that restless 
Element, the Ocean, ways may be found to be so.”*”” 

He also took advantage of the captain’s library, 
reading thirty-one books on the trip, including 
“the whole of Popes works.”'’* Alexander Pope 
(1688-1744) was an extraordinarily influential 
English poet during the eighteenth century, and his 
words would echo through Peale’s life and manifest 
themselves in his many endeavors, particularly his 
museum. Charles also found thoughts in Pope that 
reinforced his sense of self-worth and focused him 
on his new career, rather than on his unfulfilled 
hopes of inherited land or wealth. Pope’s couplet 
from the Essay on Man, “Honour and shame from 
no condition rise; / Act well your part, there all 
the honour lies,” was an admonition well tailored 
to Peale’s politics and his new beginning as an 
artist ready and willing to please his patrons.'” 
Peale wrote that he was proud to have put himself 
in “a more comfortable situation” by his study in 
London, and that as he sailed into Chesapeake Bay, 
the expectation of seeing his “affectionate Wife, and 
endearing friend was a feast truely sublime.” Sadly, 
in the closing part of this recollection he noted: 
“His only Child died while is [he] was in London. 


The loss of which can only be felt by those, who 
have suffered the like in a lonely absence.”'”° 

As he settled in and began working on his first 
American commissions, Peale sent an impression 
of his mezzotint of Pitt to his only serious artistic 
competitor, John Singleton Copley, eager to display 
his newly acquired skills and first attempt at histor- 
ical portraiture. Copley responded gracefully, prais- 
ing the subject of “a true patriot vindicateing the 
rights of Mankind,” as well as “the merit of the work 
itself, and the fair prospect it affords of Americas 
rivaling the continant of Europe in those refined 
Arts that have been justly esteemed the greatest 
glory of ancient Greece & Rome: go on Sir to hasten 
forward that happy Era.”'” Peale’s letter to Copley is 
missing and unrecorded, but Copley’s response indi- 
cates that Peale may have suggested that the Boston 
artist engage in painting similar subjects. Copley 
demurred, saying “how little my natural abillitys or 
oppertunitys of improvements may be adiquate to 
the promoteing so great a work.”’” This exchange 
registers as one of the more amusing ironies of 
Anglo-American art history, since in 1780 the then 
expatriate Copley would complete a ten-foot-wide 
dramatization of Pitt’s collapse in the House of 
Lords. His powerfully orchestrated Death of the Earl 
of Chatham (National Portrait Gallery, London) 
would bring Copley “wide recognition as a leading 
history painter’—as well as considerable income 
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through its exhibition and prints. 


Jenings ’s American 
Commissions 


Upon Peale’s return to Maryland, Edmund Jenings 
assisted him in establishing his career by commis- 
sioning portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, John Dickinson, and Jenings’s half 
brother John Beale Bordley. Jenings correctly sur- 
mised that these commissions not only would give 
him personal pleasure by bringing the presence 

of his friends into his home, but they also would 
stimulate commissions for Peale from the sitters 
and their immediate social circle.'*° When Charles 
Carroll, Barrister, sailed for England in April 1771, 
he carried with him two packing cases of paintings 
by Peale, including the half-length portraits of 

the Carrolls and a full-length portrait of Bordley. 


Interestingly, it also included a very personal work 
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Fig. 1.18. Charles Willson Peale. John Beale Bordley, 1770. 
Oil on canvas, 79/6 X 58 inches (200.8 X 14:7.4cm). 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC. Gift of The Barra 
Foundation, 1984.2.1 


from Peale, which he described as “a piece of Mrs. 
Peale and Child... it is the best painting that I 
have at my deposial at present, and as an attempt of 
a Tender Sentiment I hope you will give it a place 
amongst your other pieces.”"*’ 

Peale’s portraits of Bordley and Dickinson 
powerfully illustrate that he was an artist with 
a vision of his own and prepared to address an 
American market. In contrast to the Carroll 
portraits, those of Bordley and Dickinson were 
not only aides to personal recollection but also 
testaments to shared political convictions.'* 
Like Peale’s William Pitt, they were conceived 
as grand-manner portraits containing symbolic 
references, and it has been noted that along with 
Pitt they comprise a trio arguing for upholding 
colonial rights.'*’ But unlike the traditional sym- 
bolic references in the Pitt portrait, the imagery 


in the Bordley and Dickinson portraits is largely 


naturalized and refers to the sitters’ contemporary 
American environment rather than an histori- 
cized past. An agricultural enthusiast as well as a 
judge, Bordley is shown full-length in an abundant 
landscape indicative of America’s ability to be self- 
sufficient (fig. 1.18).'** A statue of Justice parallels 
the one of Liberty in William Pitt, and the canvas 
also refers to Britain’s violation of colonial rights 
through a torn legal document at Bordley’s feet, 
where a warning to tyrants is evoked not by the 
stately London Banqueting House, but rather by 

a poisonous native plant, jimsonweed.'*’ 

Peale’s three-quarter-length portrait of 
Dickinson also shows its subject in an outdoor 
setting. This was a common practice in eighteenth- 
century portraiture, and the picture’s easy natu- 
ralism seems to make it a readily accessible and 
straightforward image. But, as Karol Ann Peard 
Lawson has pointed out, this landscape may hold 
a special meaning, making the painting one of 
Peale’s “allegorical portraits celebrating the moral 
rectitude and political actions of colonial sympathiz- 
ers and leaders.”'*® To this end, Peale utilized his 
detailed topographical drawing Falls of the Schuylkill 
(plate 1.5) in his finished portrait to reference the 
location of an event held to celebrate Dickinson’s 
political writings protesting the Townshend duties 
imposed on the colonists in 1767.'*’ Published 
as “Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania,” 
Dickinson’s writings warned that the increasingly 
intrusive acts of the British government would ulti- 
mately undermine colonial liberties, and that this 
impending danger should not be ignored. The falls 
could also be read as an emblematic image indicat- 
ing potential risk for those who were careless. And 
so, In this instance, Peale commingled the actual and 
the emblematic in one seemingly transparent image. 
It was a creative strategy he continued to use in his 
most important works. Proud of his portrait of the 
highly respected Dickinson, Peale transported it 
from Philadelphia to Annapolis and displayed it in 
his painting room before sending it on to Jenings 
in London.'** 

Bordley commissioned eleven works from Peale, 
but only five of the ten other sponsors of Peale’s 
London trip ordered portraits. While the latter 
added up to sixteen pictures, the actual amount of 
work that was generated from these connections 
and commissions, in a more diffuse manner, 1s hard 


to calculate.'*? Between 1770 and his relocation to 
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Philadelphia in 1776, Peale traveled throughout 


Maryland and into Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, seeking and filling commissions for portraits 
in miniature and the “Larger Portrait Painting” that 
Charles Carroll had envisioned would provide the 
artist with the greatest opportunities.'”° A nota- 
ble example of a commission for the larger type 

of painting—and of the strong interconnections 
that existed among Peale’s patron base—was the 
request for five family portraits he received in 1770 
from John Cadwalader of Philadelphia. Cadwalader 
was a Close friend of Bordley, a favorite cousin of 
Dickinson, and the husband of Elizabeth Lloyd 
(1742-1776), whose family’s estate was located 
across the river from Bordley’s in Talbot County, 
Maryland, and whose father’s cousin, Col. Robert 
Lloyd (1712-1770), had been among the sponsors 
of Peale’s trip. Conceived within the traditions of 
the grand-manner portraiture Charles had assimi- 
lated during his London residence, the Cadwalader 
family portraits (see plates 2.1-2.6) showcased 
Peale as a sophisticated artist who had fulfilled his 
patrons’ expectations and made good use of his 


time in London. 





PLATE 1.5 

Charles Willson Peale 

Falls of the Schuylkill, 1770 

Inscribed top center, in pen and brown ink: the lower falls of 
Schuylkill 5 miles from Philadelphia 

Pen and ink with brown and black washes over traces of 
graphite on laid paper; sheet (irregular): 77% x 12’ inches 
(19.7% 3141 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-1 
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The Grand Manner at Home 


The Cadwalader 
Family Portraits 


JOHN CADWALADER’S 1770 COMMISSION FOR FIVE 
large-scale portraits created for a specific archi- 
tectural setting was unique in Charles Willson 
Peale’s oeuvre and rare in colonial American family 
portraiture. Conceived and executed as a group, 
these paintings vividly illustrate the continuation 
of a conservative colonial pictorial tradition and the 
significant artistic dialogue that existed between 
London and the American colonies. Rich in refer- 
ences to contemporary material culture and tradi- 
tional symbolism, the pictures can be both “read” 
as texts and appreciated on aesthetic grounds. 
They also represent the professional success Peale 
enjoyed with the colonial elite in the years lead- 
ing up to the American Revolution, when he was 
still living in Annapolis but also painting in rural 
Maryland and Philadelphia. 

John Cadwalader (1742-1786) was the eldest 
son of Dr. Thomas Cadwalader (1708-1779) and 
Hannah Lambert Cadwalader (1712-1788). He 
and his brother Lambert, who were close in age, 
matriculated at the College of Philadelphia (later 
the University of Pennsylvania) and continued their 
education in England. It seems likely that the sib- 
lings also expanded their knowledge of European 
art and culture by embarking on the obligatory 
Grand Tour for upper-class youth. As John later 


wrote to his brother-in-law, Richard Bennett 


opposite: 
Charles Willson Peale. Lambert Cadwalader, 1771 (detail of 
plate 2.4) 


PLATE 2.1 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mrs. John Cadwalader (Elizabeth Lloyd), 1770 
Watercolor on ivory, 44 X 3% inches (10.8 X 9.5 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-12 
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Lloyd, “When an American goes to England & 
from thence to France & does not finish the tour, 
he seems to me something like a student in a col- 
lege or university that does not obtain a diploma.”' 
After their return, the brothers created a successful 
mercantile partnership, and John’s wealth grew 
exponentially after his marriage to Maryland heir- 
ess Elizabeth Lloyd (1742-1776) in September 
1768, when they were both twenty-six. The couple 
lived at first with her family in Maryland. When 
Elizabeth’s mother died in May 1769, her father, 
Edward Lloyd III, advanced John funds to purchase 
land and build a house in Philadelphia. 

Peale first painted Elizabeth in 1770 (plate 2.1), 


the same year her father died, leaving her and her 
two brothers, Edward Lloyd IV (1744-1796) and 





Fig. 2.1. Charles Willson Peale. Mrs. Walter Stewart (Deborah 
McClenachan), 1782. Oil on canvas, 50% X 40% inches 

(127.3 X 101.9 cm). Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven. 
Gift of Robert L. McNeil, Jr. (B.S. 1936S), 1991.125.2 


Richard Bennett Lloyd (1750-1787), an extensive 
fortune that included 43,000 acres in Maryland.’ 
Charles’s delicately painted portrait miniature 
shows Elizabeth in a fashionable mauve dress of fig- 
ured silk, accented by a white ruffled bodice. Her 
large pearl earrings, lace neckpiece, jeweled hair 
brooch, and powdered hair, accented by a feather, 
complete her stylish image.* The painting 1s docu- 
mented in Peale’s note to John Cadwalader on 
September 7, 1770, stating he had “sent a Case for 
Mrs Cadwaleder’s Picture by the post,” as well as in 
the artist’s portrait list, which also records a minia- 
ture of John.* Such small portraits of family or close 
friends were created as sentimental objects of 
exchange, and typically were housed in slim gold 
cases designed to be kept on or close to one’s per- 
son. Peale’s note indicates that Elizabeth’s portrait 
was originally in such a case, which John could eas- 
ily have tucked into a pocket. The frame on John’s 


miniature, now in the Smithsonian American Art 


Museum, still bears evidence of fittings adapting 
it to a bracelet, allowing Elizabeth to incorporate 
his portrait into her personal adornment.’ Such a 
bracelet can be seen in Peale’s handsome portrait 
of Mrs. Walter Stewart (fig. 2.1). 

John Cadwalader’s plans to return to 
Philadelphia were well underway in 1770. He 
had purchased a substantial but plain house, built 
in 1760 by the Quaker master carpenter Samuel 
Rhoads, and engaged another master carpenter, 
Thomas Nevel (1721-1797), to oversee alterations 
to the principal first-floor rooms, which included 
rebuilding the interior, windows, doors, and 
wainscoting.” Located on Second Street between 
Pine and Spruce Streets, the residence brought 
Cadwalader into close proximity with his affluent 
cousin John Dickinson and his friend Samuel Powel, 
as well as the wealthy merchant Thomas Willing 
and Chief Justice William Allen, who had been one 
of Benjamin West's early patrons.’ Cadwalader’s 
wealth and cultural and artistic sophistication 
quickly manifested themselves, as a small army of 
builders and craftsmen transformed and expanded 
the solid Quaker dwelling into a sumptuous resi- 
dence suitable for his elegant southern wife. Work 
began in earnest in the spring of 1770, and Peale 
may have received the commissions for the family 
portraits and a landscape for the front parlor at 
this time. Certainly, the portraits were well under- 
way by the time John and Elizabeth moved into 
their home in January 1771. 

Most of the furniture was commissioned 
from the master practitioners of the Philadelphia 
Chippendale style, Benjamin Randolph (1737— 
1792), William Savery (1721/22—-1787), and 
Thomas Affleck (1740-1795). The finely crafted 
work they created in the rococo style was echoed 
in the richly carved cornices, moldings, and friezes 
of flowers and birds that ornamented the ceilings, 
walls, and magnificent fireplace.* Virtually all the 
furniture and carving was executed by local crafts- 
men, even though nonimportation agreements 
John and his brother had signed earlier were no 
longer in effect.’ Still, some luxuries could only be 
obtained abroad. When Peale declined to fulfill the 
landscape commission, a replacement was added to 
the list of items on order from London. Peale wrote 
Cadwalader hoping the latter would “pardon my 
neglect of the Landscapes for realy too much difi- 


dence prevented my attempt after nature had 
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lost her green mantle. The pieces you get from 
Eng{]jand I hope will be very clever. I could not 
promise myself to any thing that way in the least 
wo |rthy of the place.”’° Charles forged ahead with 
the other paintings, however, and between 1770 and 
June 1772 he completed five grand-manner por- 
traits for the Cadwaladers’ sumptuous front parlor. 
These included pendant portraits of John’s parents, 
portraits of two of his siblings, and a group portrait 
of John, Elizabeth, and their young daughter, Anne 
(see plates 2.2—-2.6)."' 

Peale’s five portraits were hung on the par- 
lor’s south and north walls, in panels framed with 
elaborate moldings by Randolph. The first three 
portraits Peale completed were in gilded frames 
carved by James Reynolds (c. 1739-1794), who 
also supplied similarly framed mirrors and gilded 
plaster decoration, and the final two were in match- 
ing frames by Hercules Courtenay.'* Cadwalader’s 
efforts impressed John Adams and Silas Deane, two 
New England delegates to the First Continental 
Congress, who dined with the family in 1774. 
Adams described John Cadwalader as “a Gentleman 
of large Fortune” with “a grand and elegant House 
and Furniture,” and Deane noted that his “furniture 
and house exceeds anything I have seen in this city 
or elsewhere.”’” 

It was a home that manifested a moment 
of colonial affluence described by Nicholas 
Wainwright as colonial grandeur, but which some 
more recent scholars have labeled “conspicuous 
consumption.”'* David Solkin has pointed out, how- 
ever, that during this period an established argu- 
ment supported the acquisition and the display of 
one’s wealth, asserting that “conspicuous consump- 
tion could actually further the ends of virtue.””’ 
This idea was proposed by the influential Scottish 
philosopher Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746), 
whose ideas were disseminated in Philadelphia by 
Francis Alison (1705-1779), a Presbyterian clergy- 
man and professor at the College of Philadelphia." 
Solkin notes that Hutcheson’s Inquzry into the 
Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (1725) 
places “an insistent emphasis on the human capac- 
ity for benevolence, and posits this as the basis 
for the delight men take in acquiring wealth and 
fine possessions.” He believed there was a rela- 
tionship between luxury, hospitality, and social 
benefit, and that in “high living” there “is such a 


Mixture of moral Ideas, of Benovolence, of Abilitys 


kindly employed; so many Dependents supported, so 
many friends entertain’d, assisted, protected; such 

a Capacity imagin’d for great and amiable Actions, 
that we are never ashamd, but rather boast of such 
things.” In this ight, the Cadwaladers’ front parlor 
would have been the quintessential site for social 
gatherings that manifested the philosophical argu- 
ment that “aesthetic delight” could serve “as a cen- 
tral force for social cohesion.”" 

Peale’s portraits for John Cadwalader offer 
an interesting exposition of the range of his early 
mature work after his return from London. The 
different modes of pictorial representation seen 
in these five portraits may have been dictated by 
Cadwalader or by other family members, but they 
were also Peale’s studied response to the different 
identities, ages, and circumstances of his subjects. 
The variability in their conception and execution 
allowed Peale to exhibit his aptitude for effectively 
presenting different types of individuals and explor- 
ing both traditional and contemporary portrait 
styles.'® Yet, despite their differences, these family 
portraits are united as a visual ensemble through 
their nearly identical dimensions as well as compo- 
sitional repetitions, design motifs, the use of light, 
and the repeated inclusions of furniture, landscape, 
and still-life elements.’ 

Peale’s portraits of John’s parents, Dr. Thomas 
Cadwalader and Hannah Lambert Cadwalader, 
form a pair within the larger arrangement of the 
five paintings commissioned by their son (plates 
2.2, 2.3). With the sitters solidly planted in arm- 
chairs, parallel to one another, the format of these 
portraits reflects compositions seen in the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century English mezzotints 


that provided colonial artists with models for their 
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Fig. 2.2. John Singleton Copley. Col. Jostah Quincy, c. 1767. 
Oil on canvas, 43% X 37 inches (110.2 X 94 cm). The 


Dietrich American Foundation 


portraiture.” Peale’s emulation of these basic forms 
imparts a solidity and dignity to his subjects that 
would have placed them within the established 
colonial portrait tradition familiar to him through 
the work of his early instructor, John Hesselius.”*’ 
Yet their dusky tonality, strong contrasts of light 
and shadow, and attention to detail also recall John 
Singleton Copley’s portraits of the mid to late 
1760s, such as Col. Joszah Quincy (fig. 2.2), which 
Peale would have seen in Boston.” Peale’s choice 
to utilize these portrait models, as opposed to the 
more pictorially lively, graceful, and colorful work 
he had recently observed in London, was well- 
suited to these sitters. 

Dr. Thomas Cadwalader’s father was a Welsh 
Quaker who arrived in the colonies with William 
Penn in 1699.” A native Philadelphian, Thomas 
was admired by his fellow citizens for his medi- 
cal expertise, benevolence, and kind and cheerful 
temperament. Apprenticed to his uncle, Dr. Evan 


Jones, he continued his medical studies in Europe 


and returned to Philadelphia to become a promi- 
nent physician who helped educate his American 
colleagues through dissections, anatomical lec- 
tures, and the early practice of inoculation against 
smallpox.** An attending physician at Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Thomas contributed greatly to the 
growth of Philadelphia’s cultural and scientific 
institutions.”’ He also played a significant role in 
civic affairs, serving on Philadelphia’s Common 
Council and the governor’s Provincial Council 
until the eve of the Revolution.”® Earlier, he had 
been politically active in New Jersey, which was 
his main residence from the time of his marriage 
to Hannah Lambert in 1738 until their relocation 
to Philadelphia in 1750.*’ Hannah was the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Lambert, Jr., a successful Quaker 
merchant in the Trenton area with extensive land 
holdings.** Cadwalader was considered a “fallen-off 
Quaker” and was “disowned” in 1745 for being 
“concerned in Privateering.”” A vigorous sup- 
porter of military defense during the French and 
Indian War, he opposed the Stamp Act, signed the 
Non-Importation Agreement of 1765, and pre- 
sided over Philadelphia’s prelude to the Revolution, 
known as the “Great ‘Tea Meeting.” But, despite his 
politics, Cadwalader observed a Quaker lifestyle. As 
Dianne Johnson has explained, “One of the founda- 
tions of Quakerism during the colonial period was 
its responsiveness to the individual and the individ- 
ual’s interpretation of his or her own Inward Light. 
It grew out of a need to worship freely and individ- 
ually and carried over into all parts of Quaker life. 
As Quakerism is highly individualistic, a Quaker 
could rationalize religion to coexist with his or her 
other beliefs.””° 

Peale’s composition is as spare as the doctor’s 
long, lean body. ‘Thomas is clad in a precisely cut 
black suit, relieved only by a white stock and ruf- 
fled cuffs that add pictorial interest and indicate 
his genteel status.°' His powdered wig is typical 
of those worn by eighteenth-century American 
physicians, in which curls are replaced by a fluffy, 
teased effect known as a thatched or natty bob.” 
The background is neutral but accented by a red 
damask drape, a stock element derived from aris- 
tocratic portraiture. Only the briefest indication 
of a chair is visible, but the doctor’s proximity to 
a table covered with green baize suggests he is in 
his study, where such cloths were used to dampen 


sound and protect the surface. With a finger in 
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his book, he gazes steadily ahead, suggesting that 
the viewer's presence has momentarily distracted 
him from his reading, adding a dimension of time, 
movement, and direct communication to an other- 
wise still image. If Peale’s portrait stops short of 
Copley’s intense realism, it is nonetheless a keen 
likeness of the sort he hoped would please the 
Philadelphia Quaker community and make him 
their artist of choice.** 

‘Thomas and Hannah Cadwalader are each 
shown within their personal realms, underscor- 
ing their individual identities. The only paired 
items in their pendant portraits are two similar 
but unmatched small boxes beside them on their 
respective tables. The Cadwalders had been married 
for nearly thirty-two years in 1770, and the boxes 
may have been exchanged at some point during 
their long union. ‘The fact that they are unmatched 
suggests they were actual possessions rather than 
generic objects. Although their identification is 
uncertain, their oval shape and dimensions suggest 
snuffboxes.** Snuff compounds, typically tobacco 
powders (though some were herbal and considered 
medicinal), precipitated sneezing to cleanse the nose. 
A commodity of the enormous tobacco economy 
of the New World, snuff was in common use and 
its finer forms were considered a luxury. The small 
boxes designed to contain these powders became 
signs of gentility and were gifted on special occa- 
sions such as weddings. Made in a wide variety of 
materials, snuffboxes often were beautifully crafted 
objects with jewels, fine engraving, or miniature 
portraits on their lids. In this instance the boxes, 
like the clothing of their owners, display an elegant 
simplicity.” Visual allusions to snuffboxes during 
this period served to remind viewers of personal vir- 
tues. Emblems for the Entertainment and Improvement 
of Youth, published in London in 1755, noted that 
a snuffbox is “an Emblem of—Benevolence and 
Generosity; snuff being like Heaven, generally open 
to all. Thus ought our Hearts and Purses to be also 
to such as are in Want.”*° 

Mrs. Cadwalader’s portrait shows her wearing 
a finely designed but unembellished iridescent silk 
dress, subdued in color. For women like Hannah 
who maintained a Quaker lifestyle, expense was less 
an issue than undue ostentation; they sought beauty 
and quality, but also simplicity.*’ The rich shimmer 
and variation in the fabric could be read emblemat- 


ically as an indicator of unseen or interior beauty, 


and Peale used this type of fabric for his non-Quaker 
subjects as well.** Although such an allusion would 
flatter any sitter, it seems particularly appropriate 
in a context where the idea of inner beauty was cen- 
tral to the sitter’s religious beliefs. The luxurious 
fabric of Mrs. Cadwalader’s dress nestles within 
the confines of her fine furnishings. The highly 
polished pedestal table and the sinuous arms of her 
ample chair display fine American craftsmanship 
of a slightly earlier period than the picture, which 
would make them appropriate items for the home 
of an affluent older couple. The similarity of this 
portrait to Copley’s pictures of older women, who 
were shown with fine furnishings and still-life 
arrangements, has often been noted. The inclusion 
of nature through landscapes and fruit tradition- 
ally symbolized female generativity and nurture, 
and these elements frequently appear in portraits 
of women whose maternal roles were central to 
their depiction. Within the Cadwalader portrait 
ensemble Hannah is clearly the matriarch, and the 
apples, so distinctly set off as a pair (despite their 
difference in size and variety), may be a variation 
on the traditional theme of twin fruit often used to 
signify the bonds of matrimony and true love.” The 
realistically described fruit in Peale’s small still- 
lite arrangement can also be read as produce from 
the sitter’s New Jersey farmlands, which were her 
inheritance and would descend through her imme- 
diate family.”° 

Hannah’s portrait presents an early example 
of still-life imagery in Peale’s portraiture. His con- 
tinuing inclusion of such finely painted vignettes 
in his portraits likely inspired the more fully and 
creatively realized still-life pictures of his brother 
James and his son Raphaelle.*' The inclusion of a 
window was a common convention in this tradi- 
tional pictorial format, but the view from Hannah's 
window Is picturesque, including a winding stream 
and trees. Whether it was based on an actual site, 
like the view in her nephew John Dickinson's 
portrait, is unknown, but Peale’s landscapes are 
typically more than summary indications of nature 
(see plate 1.5). The choice to include still-life and 
landscape imagery in the parlor is not surprising 
considering the wealth of decorative carvings 
of nature’s bounty throughout the room. With 
its blue sky and puffy clouds, the view through 
Hannah's window links her to nature, brightens 


her portrait, and offers a parallel to the landscape 
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Fig. 2.3. Detail of Mrs. Thomas Cadwalader’s bonnet in 
plate 2.3 


in the portrait of her son, Lambert (see plate 2.4), 
who by this time had assumed responsibility for 
her New Jersey properties. 

The most unusual element in Hannah’s por- 
trait is her large handkerchief.*” Although it is 
unadorned by the lace typical of ladies’ handker- 
chiefs, the fine quality of the cloth makes it a sim- 
ple but genteel accessory. In an era when only the 
affuent could afford to use white kerchiefs, this 
simple utilitarian item also served as an understated 
indicator of the sitter’s status.“* Pictorially, it injects 
light and energy into the center of the composition, 
complementing her white scarf and bonnet and 
bringing the viewer’s eyes to rest on her illumined 
face. Peale meticulously rendered the sheer fabric of 
Mrs. Cadwalader’s bonnet, noting such fine details 
as the straight pin securing the satin ribbon on top 
(fig. 2.3).*° Hannah’s crossed hands suggest contain- 
ment and repose, and her gaze, which is modestly 
averted from the viewer, projects serenity. 

In contrast to the more subdued, tradi- 
tional portraits of their parents, those of John 
Cadwalader’s siblings Martha (1740-1791) and 
Lambert (1743-1823) are sophisticated and stylish, 
reflecting Peale’s encounters with contemporary 
British portraiture (plates 2.4, 2.5). In 1770, Dr. 
and Mrs. Cadwalader had seven surviving chil- 
dren—five daughters and two sons—but John 
Cadwalader’s front parlor was designed to include 
only Lambert and Martha, perhaps due to lineage, 
birth order, and wall space.*® Like John, Lambert 


was expected to carry on the Cadwalader name, 
and, like their sister Martha, he was eligible but 
still unmarried. John’s splendid new home would 
have been an excellent location to introduce them, 
in person or through art, to the Cadwaladers’ circle 
of friends and acquaintances from the city’s finan- 
cial and social elite. Placed on either side of the 
ornate parlor door that opened into the front hall, 
their portraits faced those of their parents, whose 
likenesses flanked the portrait of John and his fam- 
ily directly across the room.” As paired portraits, 
the paintings of Martha and Lambert are linked 
by their similar scale and the dominant serpentine 
curves that course through their compositions. 
Their blue color scheme complemented the parlor’s 
blue walls, carpets, and curtains, as well as the sofas 
and chairs upholstered in blue silk damask imported 
from London.**° 

Although the landscape view links Lambert’s 
portrait to that of his mother, it also serves the 
rhetorical purpose of identifying him as a mem- 
ber of the landed gentry. The painted landscape 
in the oval gilt frame behind him underscores his 
identity as a man of taste, and his tricorne hat (a 
common male accoutrement in eighteenth-century 
colonial and European portraiture), placed on a 
small table beneath the open window, suggests his 
role in the world beyond this domestic interior. 
The inclusion of an art work coupled with a styl- 
ish chair was likely suggested by works Peale had 
seen in England such as Francis Hayman’s portrait 
of the architect George Dance (fig. 2.4).*° But the 
composition also bears the imprint of the portrait 
tradition established by the Roman artist Pompeo 
Batoni, whose commissions from upper-class 
British patrons on their European Grand ‘Tours 
exerted enormous influence on the conventions of 
eighteenth-century male portraiture in England.”° 
Batoni’s lavish portraits typically included land- 
scapes, furnishings, and art redolent of the wealth 
and cultivation of his richly attired patrons. Like 
Lambert, these men were shown in a graceful 
contrapposto pose derived from ancient sculpture 
in which a figure, typically with a hand on his hip, 
rests his weight more fully on one leg, creating a 
slight curve to the body. But unlike Batoni’s subjects, 
Lambert is dressed relatively simply, though his deli- 
cate cuffs and Jabot, his powdered hair, and the cut of 
his fashionable light-blue suit, with its fine silk plush 


lining and embroidered buttons, project a refined 
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and elegant taste. Lambert’s pose is, in fact, more 
akin to the aesthetics of William Hogarth than to 
the model of Batoni. Lambert’s silhouette and the 
lines of his jacket show Peale using the serpentine 
line as the composition’s controlling device. 

Peale’s prioritization of the “graceful and ele- 
gant lines” Hogarth recommended is made clear in 
a letter he wrote to John Beale Bordley at this time 
in which the artist describes how the full-length 
figure he is painting is “leaning with his cane across 
his Hip, the right leg across the left, a sword hilt 
turned back; the point comeing forward,” and notes 
that “this attitude does admit of good gracefull 
lines if well drawn.”’' Hogarth believed such lines 
readily provided enjoyment and interest for the 
eye, but they also could indicate status since he 
observed that “people of rank and fortune generally 
excel ... in easy behavior and unaffected grace.””* 
Such graceful lines are not the only evidence of 
Hogarth’s prescriptions. Lambert’s arm and shoul- 


der are intersected by the large oval of the framed 


landscape, and for Hogarth no “more elegant simple 


form” than the oval could be found. It was a form 
“to be prefer’d to the circle” due to its “variety with 
simplicity” since it was “lessen’d at one end, like the 
ego” and “thereby being more varied, is singled out 
by the author of all variety, to bound the features of 
a beautiful face.””’ In fact, the oval form predomi- 
nates in the faces of most of Peale’s portraits of this 
period, including those of the Cadwalader family. 
Showing Lambert's face half in shadow also reflects 
this aesthetic, since Hogarth believed it injected 
greater variety and irregularity.’* Finally, not only 
is the chair on which Lambert leans a general indi- 
cator of taste, status, and wealth but its curvilinear 
design also injects the desirable pictorial element 
of zntricacy, which, because it “leads the eye a wanton 
kind of chace, and from the pleasure that gives the 
mind, intitles it to the name of beautiful.”” 

The actual identification of the chair in 
Lambert’s portrait has been the subject of consid- 
erable debate. Wainwright believed that it was not 
new in 1770 and may have belonged to John rather 
than Lambert.”® If so, it may have been intended to 
link Lambert directly to the Second Street mansion 
and acknowledge his role in supervising work on 
the residence while John was in Maryland. The 
dimensions of the chair in the portrait are unreal- 
istically elongated, however, suggesting that Peale 


made an initial sketch of a chair and later needed to 





Fig. 2.4. Francis Hayman (English, 1708-1776). Portratt of 
George Dance, c. 1750. Oil on canvas, 21 X 17 inches (53.4 


x 43.1 cm). Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge University, 
PD.20-1951 
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Charles Willson Peale 

Martha Cadwalader, 1771 

Signed and dated, center right: C.Peale pinzt: 1771 

Oil on canvas, 50% X 37%6 inches (128.9 X 95.4 cm) 
Purchased for the Cadwalader Collection with funds 
contributed by the Mabel Pew Myrin Trust and the gift 


of an anonymous donor, 1980-135-1 


complete it from memory, making the final result 
a partial fiction. In any case, Lambert’s likeness 
is assertive but welcoming, and, as Darrel Sewell 
noted, the energy of the portrait comes from the 
sitter’s “candid gaze and the alert self-confidence 
and good nature of his expression.””’ 

If Lambert's likeness suggested a genial recog- 


nition of the viewer, his sister’s hikeness expressed 
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Fig. 2.5. Valentine Green, after Francis Cotes (English, 
1726-1770). Mrs. Agneta Yorke, 1768. Mezzotint; sheet: 19% x 
13% inches (50.2 X 35.2 cm). Yale Center for British Art, New 
Haven. Paul Mellon Collection, B1977.14.1124 


grace and contentment. Like those of her mother, 
Martha's eyes are averted, projecting a sense of 
contemplation reinforced by her gentle smile. The 
composition has a timeless quality, and since it is 
closely modeled on Valentine Green’s mezzotint 
after Francis Cotes’s portrait of the British noble- 
woman Agneta Yorke (fig. 2.5), it leaves little room 
for speculation over the reality of the objects pic- 
tured.”* Interestingly, this engraving was shown in 
the 1768 special exhibition of the Society of Artists 
in London, where Peale also displayed work.’® 
While engravings of this type were routinely 
imported into the colonies, it likely was among 

the numerous prints Charles brought back from 
London to assist and inspire him in his portrait 
commissions. As in Cotes’s portrait, Martha is seen 
in imaginary rather than contemporary, fashion- 
able dress, and the flowing quality of this invented 
clothing easily lends itself to the graceful network 
of serpentine lines shaping the larger composition. 
The prominence of Hogarth’s serpentine “line of 
beauty” in this picture, as well as the placement of 


the jeweled serpentine ornament in Martha’s hair 


above her oval face, shows Peale’s use of these forms 
to reinforce the idea of his sitter’s beauty. 

Imaginary dress was a popular pictorial con- 
vention of the period, and Leslie Reinhardt, in 
her study of invented dress in British and colonial 
American portraiture, identified its use in twenty- 
seven portraits painted by Peale between 1770 and 
1791. She also noted that the majority of these 
invented-dress portraits displayed a loosely draped 
wrapped gown, typically open down the front with 
one edge crossed over the other and secured by a 
sash.°° The women Peale painted in invented dress 
could range in age from sixteen to forty-three, but 
like Copley he tended to use this convention more 
often for younger, unmarried women as a way of 
distancing them from the superficialities and fri- 
volities of fashion.®’ “At its best Peale’s invented 
dress portrayed his sitters with superlative quali- 
ties of careless grace and subtle elegance,” writes 
Reinhardt. “His invented dress operated in con- 
cert with other portrait content that set forth the 
themes of ideal feminine virtue and beauty.””” 

In addressing the type of loosely wrapped 
gown seen in Martha’s portrait, Reinhardt notes 
that “at some level an important part of its appeal 
was the front opening, always held together only 
with a sash, easily undone. This undercurrent of 
easy access counterbalances the more highminded 
notes of classical reference or upright virtue.” The 
sash or belt was often associated with the ideal of 
chastity, and as a popular element of fashionable and 
imaginary dress in the second half of the eighteenth 
century it readily lent itself to symbolic reference. 
Martha’s hand is placed at her waist, and her left 
index finger is securely hooked into the sash. While 
her hand secures her chastity, however, her elbow 
points to her potential fecundity, represented by a 
still life of ripe, glowing fruit. The garden plinth on 
which she leans is decorated with a floral garland 
and gardening implements, injecting a solid and 
weighty element that is played off against the open 
space of the oculus in the wall behind her.” 

The view through the oculus offers a glimpse 
of blue sky parallel to the view in Lambert’s por- 
trait and injects yet another graceful line into the 
composition. On a formal level, the oculus echoed 
the parlor’s oval mirrors, while the garland echoed 
the deep decorative carvings of flowers, grasses, 
and ribbons on the paneling and door frames.” 


Martha’s portrait is the most poetic and symbolic 
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of the group, reflecting Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
campaign to make portraiture share the higher 
purposes of history painting by using associative 
imagery to celebrate an idea or evoke a literary 
reference. Reynolds’s portraits of the British aris- 
tocracy frequently were transformed into subject 
pictures, which were then engraved with poetic 
titles rather than the name of the sitter. This 
proved financially gratifying for Reynolds and 
personally gratifying for his patrons, whom he ele- 
vated into the realm of allegory. 

Martha’s fictive clothing and placement in a 
secluded garden setting strike a romantic note and 
define her status and character, allowing her por- 
trait to be read emblematically. The curving gar- 
land and arrangement of fruit evoke “Abundance” 
or “Plenty,” a motif traditionally symbolized by a 
beautiful young woman in classical dress accompa- 
nied by a cornucopia representing “the Affluence 
of all things necessary to human Life” and with a 
garland denoting “Chearfulness” and “Mirth” (fig. 
2.6).°° The theme perfectly complemented both the 
portrait’s setting and the sitter’s place in society. 
Like many of Peale’s other female subjects at this 
time, Martha’s hair cascades over her shoulder but 
is fixed more formally on top. Long hair was often 
understood as an attribute of Venus and deemed 
appropriate for young women. The pearls around 
her neck were associated with the ideal of unblem- 
ished perfection and innocence, and the black silk 
cord beneath them suggests a miniature portrait 
discreetly sequestered near her heart. But for all 
her accoutrements, Martha is not a goddess.’ Her 
portrait suggests her personal attributes, not a fic- 
tive personality, and her actual likeness is just far 
enough removed from idealization to show the clear 
physical resemblance she bore to her siblings and 
parents. Through Martha’s stylish likeness, which 
evokes ideas of abundance, chastity, and beauty, 
Peale showcased his ability to fulfill the growing 
desires of colonial Philadelphians for sophisticated 
contemporary portraits with an international flair.® 

The portrait group of John and Elizabeth with 
their firstborn child, Anne (1771—1850), is the cen- 
terpiece of the Cadwalader family portraits (plate 
2.6). John’s sumptuous embroidered-silk waistcoat 
and the delicate waves of lace on Elizabeth’s dress 
shimmer against a darkened background similar 
to those in the portraits of the elder Cadwaladers, 
which flanked that of their eldest son and his 
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ONNA gratiofa,che hauendo d’ vna bella ghirlanda di vaghi fio” 
D ri cinta la fronte,& il veftimento di color verde,ricamato d’oro, co 
la deftra mano tenga il corno della douitia pieno di molti,& diuerfi frut- 
ti,vue, oliue, & altri ; & col finiftro braccio ftringa vn fafcio di {pighe di 
grano, di miglio, panico, legumi , & fomiglianti, dal quale fi vedcranno 
molte didette {pighe v{cite cadere, & {parfe anco per terra. 
g.. Bella, & gratiofa fidebbe dipingere / Abondanza, ficome cofa buo- 
na, & defiderata da ciafcheduno, quanto brutta , & abomineuole ¢ mpu- 
tata la careftia, che di quella ¢ contrariaL. : 

Ha la ghirlanda de’ fiori, percioche fono i fiori dei fruttiche fanro 
lY'abondanza meflaggieri,& auttori ; pofiono anco fignificare | allegrez; 
za;&le delitie di quella vera compagna_. f 
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Fig. 2.6. Cesare Ripa (Italian, c. 1560—c. 1622). Plenty, 
1709. Copper engraving published in Iconologza: or, Moral 
Emblems, Wherein are Express’d, Various Images of Virtues, 
Vices, Passions, Arts, Humours, Elements and Celestial Bodtes 
(London: Benj. Motte, 1709), p. 1 


family (see plates 2.2, 2.3). The dimensions of all 
three canvases were dictated by their architectural 
setting on the parlor’s south wall, but the compo- 
sition of John and Elizabeth Lloyd Cadwalader and 
Their Daughter Anne was, of necessity, conceived 
with a strongly vertical orientation. The time lapse 
between Peale’s 1771 portraits of Lambert and 
Martha and the completion of the family group in 
June 1772 was, as the artist explained to William 
Fitzhugh on December 30, 1771, due to Elizabeth's 
pregnancy.” “Should you want me to do any small 
matter at your Home,” he wrote, “I will be glad if 
you will command me down at any time except the 
month of may at which Time I expect to be sent for 
to portray Mrs. Dickinson and Mrs. Cadwalader 
whose conditions would not permit their setting 
dureing my stay in Philadelphia, they have each a 
fine Girl.””' Peale’s note establishes that the girls 
had been born by the time of his most recent trip 
to Philadelphia, from late November into mid to 
late December 1771, which he apparently under- 
took in the hope of seeing Copley, who visited 


during that time.” 
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When Charles returned to Philadelphia in June 
1772 he found the Cadwaladers with a child of 
about six months whose small size allowed him to 
place her in a composition that may have been orig- 
inally conceived as a double portrait of the young 
couple.”’ Portraits of couples in similar formats with 
amatory subtexts were being created in London 
by Reynolds, Ramsay, and Cotes. As Edward Mead 
Johnson wrote of the latter’s work, “the most inter- 
esting of his pictures from the period of 1765 to 
1770 are the double portraits. ... A standing figure 
was often depicted leaning over the chair of a seated 
one, and before them was placed some object of 
special interest to both, such as a letter, a book, a 
game, or a work of art.” Johnson also observed that 
Cotes’s portraits of this type were notable for the 
“lively interaction between the two figures.”’* Such 
interaction is clearly in evidence in the Cadwalders’ 
portrait, and the picture’s subdued and unarticu- 
lated background and detailed depiction of objects 
and materials also recall works of this period by 
Cotes and Ramsay. 

The transition from double portrait to “con- 
versation piece” was perhaps the result not only of 
Anne Cadwalader’s timely birth but also of a com- 
mission Peale received in the summer of 1771 from 
Elizabeth’s brother, Edward Lloyd, who ordered 
a conversation piece of his immediate family (fig. 
2.7).’° Like the newly popular companionate por- 
traits of husbands and wives, conversation pieces 
had a strongly social and interactive quality. This 
portrait type, which had recently been revived by 
the British aristocracy, showed family members 
in casual conversation, engaged in informal or 
characteristic pursuits, and often in an outdoor 
setting. Peale’s Edward Lloyd Family was conceived 
in the traditional British horizontal format and 
was appropriate for the Lloyds’ spacious home on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore. For the Cadwaladers’ 
picture Charles had to reconceive this portrait type 


to accommodate the pre-established vertical format 


PLATE 2.6 

Charles Willson Peale 

John and Elizabeth Lloyd Cadwalader and Their Daughter 
Anne, 1772 

Signed and dated, beneath table: CW. Peale / pinx 1772 

Oil on canvas, 50% X 4174 inches (128.3 X 104.8 cm) 
Purchased for the Cadwalader Collection with funds 
contributed by the Mabel Pew Myrin Trust and the gift of 


an anonymous donor, 1983-90-3 





Fig. 2.7. Charles Willson Peale. The Edward Lloyd Family, 
1771. Oil on canvas, 48 X 57% inches (121.9 X 146 cm). 
Winterthur Museum, Delaware. Museum purchase, 1964.124 


of their town house. Peale also employed different 
strategies to convey similar content in these two 
portraits. While Mrs. Lloyd plays a mandolin to 
remind viewers of a symbolic connection between 
musical and familial harmony, Elizabeth Cadwalader 
expressively embodies unity and emotional rapport 
by serenely yet intently looking up at her husband 
as she firmly but gently supports their daughter. 
Still, both the Lloyd and the Cadwalader family 
portraits reflect a new interest in portraits celebrat- 
ing the nuclear family and the “virtues, activities, 
and artifacts” of childhood.” As Margaretta Lovell 
writes, this shift was in part indebted to the theories 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) and John 
Locke (1632-1704), “who stressed the natural inno- 
cence and nurturable potentialities of the young.”” 
This led to the emergence, in Karin Calvert’s words, 
of a greater sensitivity to the “distinctive identity” 
of women, as well as a desire to “demonstrate the 
relationships between family members” and an 
increased interest in depicting domestic interiors.” 
John Cadwalader’s pose has occasioned con- 
siderable comment and some disagreement on 
how it should be read. Whereas David Ward was 
among those who saw Peale’s portrait as drawing 
“the viewer’s gaze to Cadwalader’s impressively 


stout form” to advertise “the sitter’s patriarchal 
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Fig. 2.8. Johan Zoffany (German, 1733-1810). John, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, and His Family, c. 1766. Oil on canvas, 39% 
x 49% inches (100.3 X 125.7 cm). The J. Paul Getty Museum, 
Los Angeles, 96.PA.312 


authority and social power, and the luxuriousness 
of his and his family’s life,” Lovell has described his 
presence as “reduced, softened, and contingent” and 
his presentation to the beholder as diminished by a 
“marginalizing profile physiognomy.” Her reading 
is premised on what she sees as a shift in family por- 
traiture during the eighteenth century occasioned 
by a change from male dominance to female prom- 
inence “and the shift in the social and pictorial role 
of the child.” She noted that “the child’s new cen- 
trality involves a corollary shift in the father’s role: 
he cedes visual dominance and, turning sideways 

to the picture plane, leans toward, plays with, looks 
at, and touches the child as he never did in early 
eighteenth-century portraits.” 

While the changing social realities Lovell cites 
were real, John’s pose can be read differently. John 
Cadwalader is a figure in motion. With his tricorne 
hat and his walking stick, a traditional pictorial 
symbol of male power, this successful merchant 
and landowner strides into a domestic scene from 
the outside world.*° Peale adapted a near-profile 
stance that was often used in earlier British and 
colonial portraiture, and one particularly favored 
in depictions of British naval officers as men of 
action.*’ But Peale represents Cadwalader as a 
man with a dual nature, one dedicated both to the 


world and to his family, and the portrait shows 


him at the moment he places his hat and walking 
stick in reserve to gently offer a ripe peach to his 
wife and child. As a traditional symbol of honor 
and virtue, the fruit is an excellent gift. Ward 
appropriately notes his gesture was “one of love 
that binds his family together with ties of senti- 


”*° Cadwalader’s pose and his studied focus 


ment. 
on Elizabeth and Anne may be Peale’s inspired 
invention, but, as Reynolds noted, “nothing comes 
of nothing,” and the paternal sensitivity and fam- 
ily engagement seen here, as well as the forms in 
which they were expressed, align perfectly with 
works Peale would have seen in London.” 

Kate Retford has explored how representa- 
tions of fatherhood in family portraiture in mid to 
late eighteenth-century England were linked to a 
new social and cultural understanding of paternal 
duties in which the ideal father is one who displays 
humility, concern, and tenderness. In this new 
understanding, shaped by the dictates of prescrip- 
tive and fictional literature, the exercise and display 
of this masculine domestic virtue also was seen as 
a foundation for public conduct. In British family 
portraiture of this period, such as Johan Zoffany’s 
John, Lord Willoughby de Broke, and His Family 
(fig. 2.8), the father is often shown absorbed and 
engrossed in the well-being of his dependents.” 
John Cadwalader similarly embodies a loving hus- 
band and father, fully engaged with his immediate 
family.*’ But such tenderness was never meant to 
signal a lack of patriarchal control; rather, it was a 
new and subtler mode of control. As Retford states, 
“Mid- and later eighteenth-century writers argued 
that paternal authority should be rendered invisi- 
ble, if not needless, by the harmonious relationship 
of and mutual affection between patriarch and his 
offspring.” She cites the Scottish clergyman James 
Fordyce (1720-1796), who describes this paternal 
ideal in his Address to Young Men as one “where the 
air and voice of authority are softened into the tone 
and aspect of superior graciousness, and the idea of 
obedience is forgotten in the alacrity of affection.”*° 
As in Fordyce’s paternal ideal, Peale’s Cadwalader 
both proclaims and masks his dominance. The 
tallest and largest figure in the composition, his 
long, easy, Hogarthian lines suggest the “grace in 
action” of a person of “rank” as they readily elide 
with the smaller, graceful lines and curves that 
describe Elizabeth and Anne.” Peale’s use of pro- 


file for John is another instance of his adherence to 
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Hogarth, who judged them “rather more pleasing 
than ... full fronts.’** His profile does, in fact, 
project a dynamic and assertive quality.*° Like 
Elizabeth, he is individualized and well lit, and his 
pose is echoed in the inclination of her head and 
shading of her face, which creates a near profile of 
her features. As a formal unit of undulating forms 
and variations of light and shade, the portrait func- 
tions as a metaphor for the soothing and reassuring 
feelings of sympathy, affection, and harmony that 
are part of the portrait’s subject. 

Although the portrait does not fully depict 
a domestic interior, the prominence of the 
Cadwaladers’ handsome new card table, created 
by Thomas Affleck for their front parlor (fig. 2.9), 
asserts the family’s link to the actual space in which 
visitors viewed the painting and reinforces the 
reality of its other aspects. Retford noted that the 
inclusion of domestic objects in British portraiture 
at this time was part of a new interest in narrative, 
as well as the depiction of intimacy and affection, 
daily rituals and behaviors, and specific moments 
in people’s lives. Portraits also exhibited a greater 
sense of domestic ease, as individuals were shown in 
more relaxed poses and mutual absorption.’° While 
in London Peale would have observed the beautiful 
and detailed depictions of lace, fabrics, jewelry, and 
furniture showcased in the portraits of Ramsay 
and Zoftany, and one senses an emulation of this 
display in the Cadwalders’ family portrait. In fact, 
the remarkable description of minute details in this 
picture is a clear reflection of the dexterity the art- 
ist gained in his study of miniature painting. He not 
only shows the viewer the details of embroidery on 
John Cadwalader’s vest, he also reveals the dusting 
of hair powder on the inside rim of his hat. The tiny 
pearls and flowers woven into Elizabeth’s coiffure 
are Clearly rendered, along with the details of her 
jewelry and folded fan. But the broader effects of 
the shimmering colors and textures of silk and lace 
are also vividly present. If the picture reads with 
great effect from a distance, it also fascinates as one 
gets close enough to scan its surface. Although at 
thirty Elizabeth was of the age group sometimes 
shown in imaginative dress, she chose to have Peale 
paint her fashionable clothing and impressive jew- 
elry with great specificity. Like the card table, these 
garments were particular and personal material 
objects that were part of her life, her identity, and 


her environment. 





Fig. 2.9. Thomas Affleck (American, born Scotland, 1740— 
1795). Card Table, 1770-71. Mahogany, yellow pine, yellow 
poplar, oak; 28% X 39 x 19% inches (73.3 X 99.1 X 50.2 cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased for the Cadwalader 
Collection with funds contributed by the Mabel Pew Myrin 
Trust and with the gift of an anonymous donor, 1984-6-1 


As a unit, the family neither greets nor 
directly displays themselves to their guests.”! 
Rather, it is the guests who happen upon the fam- 
ily in their private, communal moment. It is the 
Cadwaladers’ absorption in and engagement with 
one another that entices the viewer to approach 
and examine the scene more closely. The result 
is a portrait that may be read not only as John 
Cadwalader’s successful reconciliation of luxury 
and virtue but also as an image emblematic of 
domestic happiness and harmony that visitors to 
his home might hope to emulate.” 

On its completion, Cadwalader proudly lent his 
portrait to Peale, who placed it on public display in 
his temporary exhibition room in Philadelphia.” 
Cadwalader was strongly encouraging Peale to 
relocate to Philadelphia, and in July of 1772 Charles 
wrote Bordley that he was “once more making 
a Tryal how far the Arts will be favoured in this 
City.” Clearly he was serious, since he stated that he 
had sent out over five hundred notices announcing 
his exhibition and, one supposes, his availability to 
paint portraits. He informed Bordley, “I sent this 
card and much company has been here since.”** 
Over the next few years Peale was in and out 


of Philadelphia. He wrote to Edmund Jenings in 
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August 1775 that he had established a name for 
himself in the city, but that the expenses he incurred 
in maintaining himself there had been a hardship. 
Indebtedness had been a recurring theme in Peale’s 
life, as he struggled to maintain an upscale lifestyle 
in Annapolis in order to retain his reputation and 
necessary social connections with his genteel clients. 
The remedy was found in his frequent, remunerative 
painting trips throughout Virginia and Maryland, 
which repeatedly removed him from his family. 
Fortunately, he reported to Jenings, he no longer 
owed anyone anything but “Debts of Gratitude.””’ 
Political unrest also was afoot at this time, and even 
West was communicating his anxieties about the 
situation when he wrote Peale in February 1775: “I 
have with great pleasure at verious times heard of 
your great success in painting. The polite arts are 
what first feels the internal disquatudes in a Nation, 
and from this I am afraid you must have pass’d the 
golden harvest in that Climet.””° 

Despite, or perhaps because of, the worsen- 
ing political situation, Peale decided in the fall 
of 1775 to begin the relocation of his family to 
Philadelphia, and by June 18, 1776, they had 
arrived in their new home.*’ Peale and Cadwalader 
remained friends during the artist’s return visits to 
Philadelphia and as he finally settled himself in the 
city. Like his cousin John Dickinson, Cadwalader 
became a zealous patriot and a friend of George 
Washington, who would come to regard him as a 
brilliant military strategist during the Revolution.” 
Peale would become a lieutenant and later a cap- 
tain in a Philadelphia militia company and serve 
under Cadwalader at Trenton and at the Battle of 
Princeton.”” Unfortunately, Charles’s radically pop- 
ulist political affiliations in Philadelphia during the 
final years of the war would cause a rift between 
him and several of his former patrons, Gen. John 


Cadwalader among them.’ 


The McKean Family 
Portraits 


Peale’s portraits of Chief Justice Thomas McKean 
(1734-1817), his wife Sarah Armitage McKean 
(1756-1820), and their children, painted in 1787 
(plates 2.7, 2.8), represent one of his few high- 
profile post-Revolution Philadelphia commis- 


sions. Compared with the intimacy of the John 


Cadwalader family portrait, these paintings strike a 
formal note. While continuing to employ composi- 
tions derived from traditional European portraiture, 
Peale succeeded in expressing a new American real- 
ity in which political and familial ideals coalesced. 
Paired portraits on the impressive scale of 
that of the McKeans were favored by Peale and 
his patrons throughout the 1770s and 1780s as a 
popular alternative to presenting the family in one 
picture. But such portrait pairs varied in compo- 
sition. Often mother and children were shown in 
one canvas with the father on his own in another. 
Alternatively, parents might be paired with a child 
or children of the same sex. The McKean portraits 
illustrate the latter option and are readily perceived 
as a pair even though they are not as visually coor- 
dinated as most pendants. If Thomas McKean’s 
portrait is hung to the viewer’s left, his back is to 
his wife; if the order is reversed, Sarah McKean and 
her daughter are looking away from McKean and 
Thomas, Jr.'*’ It seems likely, therefore, that the 
portraits hung across the room from one another, 
which would allow Sarah’s gaze to be directed 
toward her husband and their son. Although they 
are not a conventionally matched pair, they are care- 
fully coordinated through color and the repetition 
of curvilinear forms within their compositions.’ 
Peale’s impressive portraits of the McKeans 
were well suited to the couple’s affluent lifestyle, 
which is indicated by the handsome sofa, gilded 
chair, and imported rug included in the paint- 
ings. It is unknown whether Peale was recording 
actual possessions or simply representative objects. 
Certainly, the rhetorical drape, massive column, and 
classical building surmounted by a figure of Justice 
were not part of the couple’s domestic ambience, 
and the framed print alongside Mrs. McKean may 
not have actually hung on their wall. Thomas and 
Sarah McKean had moved to Philadelphia from 
Delaware shortly after their marriage in 1774. 
With six of Thomas’s children from his previous 
marriage in tow, they established a home at Third 
and Pine Streets, not far from those of Samuel and 
Elizabeth Powel and John and Elizabeth Lloyd 
Cadwalader.'* Thomas and Sarah would have 
five children of their own, two of whom, Thomas 
McfRean, Jr. (1779-1852), and Maria Louisa (1785— 
1788), are shown in these portraits.'* 
Born in Pennsylvania, McKean moved to 


Delaware as a young man to study law. Deeply 
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involved in Revolutionary politics, he repre- 

sented Delaware in the Stamp Act Congress in 
1765, served two full terms as a delegate to the 
Continental Congress (1774-1783), and was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. His 
political influence and activity also extended to New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, where, in 1777, he began 
his long and dedicated tenure as its chief justice.’ 
Although he was only briefly active in military 
service during the Revolution, his various legal, leg- 
islative, and executive responsibilities in the region 
often placed him in the main theater of war, forcing 
him to remain on the move to avoid having himself 
and his family captured by the British. According 
to his biographer, G. S. Rowe, McKean’s experi- 
ence encompassed much of the political and judicial 
history of Pennsylvania and Delaware in the three 
decades prior to the ratification of the Constitution, 
as he “stubbornly pursued policies in the interest 
of independence and union.” Furthermore, “despite 
a sincere desire after 1779 to curb his activities in 
Congress in order to devote his full energies to his 
judicial duties and his growing family . . . he did 
not refuse when year after year Delaware turned to 
him to serve it in the national government.”’°° In 
1799 he was elected governor of Pennsylvania, an 
office he held for three consecutive terms. In short, 
McKean was a major presence in the political and 
judicial worlds of America during the Revolution 
and the creation of the new republic. He had a rep- 
utation for honesty, impartiality, exceptional abili- 
ties, industriousness, and dedication, but also was 
known for his temper. Politically independent, he 
was not averse to changing sides in response to his 
convictions and was alternately a Federalist and a 
supporter of ‘Thomas Jefferson. 

McKean had an outstanding legal mind, and 
Peale presents him in his study surrounded by 
books related to his role as Pennsylvania's chief 
justice. Behind him is a classical structure topped 
by an emblematic figure of Justice, or the Roman 
Justitia, who carries balanced scales, but also a 
sword. While the specifics differ, this canvas evokes 
Peale’s earlier portrait and mezzotint engraving 
of William Pitt (see plate 1.4) in its inclusion of 
a classical-style building and emblematic statue. 

It is unknown whether McKean owned a copy of 
Peale’s mezzotint, but, like Peale, he had been a 
radical Whig and the obvious visual and icono- 


graphic parallels between these two images offer a 


rich thematic comparison. Like the statesman Pitt, 
McKean is located next to a sturdy classical column 
indicative of his personal strength and steadfast- 
ness. But whereas Pitt's goddess represents British 
Liberty, who tramples on a petition from the New 
York Assembly, Chief Justice McKean, who became 
known for his strenuous efforts to establish an 
independent American Judiciary, prominently dis- 
plays a “Petition” proclaiming his commitment to 
secure the rights and liberty of the people, which 
Americans had recently acquired by the sword.'”’ 
Peale touched on a similar theme in his portrait of 
John Beale Bordley (see fig. 1.18), painted prior to 
the Revolution—a work that, as David Ward noted, 
pled the case for upholding the law “as the insti- 
tution that ensures not just fairness but liberty.”’°° 
Pre- or post-Revolution, the link between strict 
legal observance and liberty was clear. It is also 
notable in this context that among Mchean’s books 
are both The Laws of Pennsylvania and Burrow’s 
Reports, bringing together a compendium of local 
ordinances with a series of English bench cases 
to show that the traditions and utility of estab- 
lished British law would be carried forward in the 
new nation.'*’ The spine of the book directly to 
McKRean’s right reads Docter [sic] & Student, a vol- 
ume whose full title was The Doctor and Student; or, 
Dialogues between a Doctor of Divinity and a Student in 
the Laws of England, Containing the Grounds of Those 
Laws together with Questions and Cases Concerning the 
Equity Thereof, an apparent reference to McKean’s 
belief that the laws he worked to uphold were based 
on a divine order.''® 

The structure behind McKean recalls the 
classically inspired edifice in Peale’s mezzotint 
of Pitt, a seventeenth-century building in front 


of which a regicide had been committed. But the 


following pages: 

PLATE 2.7 

Charles Willson Peale 

Chief Justice Thomas McKean and His Son, 

Thomas McKean, Jr., 1787 

Signed and dated, center right: C. WPeale, 1787 

Oil on canvas, 50%6 X 41 inches (128.4 X 104.1 cm) 
Bequest of Phebe Warren McKean Downs, 1968-74-1 


PLATE 2.8 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mrs. Thomas McKean (Sarah Armitage) and Her Daughter, 
Maria Loutsa, 1787 

Signed and dated, right of sofa: CWPeale pinxit 1787 
Oil on canvas, 507% X 40%6 inches (128.3 X 103 cm) 
Bequest of Phebe Warren McKean Downs, 1968-74-2 
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Fig. 2.10. Lambert Antoine Claessens (Belgian, 1763-1834), 


after Anthony van Dyck (Flemish, active Italy, Antwerp, and 
England, 1599-1641). J. Richardot and His Son. Engraving; 
plate: 14% X 10/6 inches (36.5 X 25.5 cm); sheet: 14’% X 

10% inches (36.9 X 26.1 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
The Muriel and Philip Berman Gift, acquired from the John 
S. Phillips bequest of 1876 to the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, 1985-52-15631 


structure in the McKean portrait suggests the tem- 
porary Roman triumphal arch Peale and others had 
created in Philadelphia in 1784 to celebrate the pre- 
vious year’s Treaty of Paris, which ended the war 
with Britain. Peale had been the pivotal figure in 
the conception of this tripartite construction, which 
he and his brother James decorated with large 
transparency paintings and topped with larger- 
than-life emblematic figures that included Justice, 
Temperance, and Fortitude.'"’ An arched opening 
visible just to the right of Thomas McKean, Jr.’s 
head and the placement of the figure of Justice on 
the balustrade surmounting the entablature echo 
the organization of the actual structure. In more 
general terms, the arch also serves as an appropri- 
ate contemporary reference to McKean’s role in the 
success of the Revolution and the establishment of a 
new republic fashioned to establish the reign of jus- 
tice. The portrait’s date of 1787, when McKean was 
a delegate to the Constitutional Convention, links 


the classical structure to the creation of the new 


federal government, which was being crafted with 
many of the political ideals and principles of the 
Roman republic in mind.'’” As Eran Shalev notes, 
“early American historical imagination continued to 
rely heavily on the classics to come to terms with 
the Revolution.”!'? And, if the idea and ideals of 
Rome echoed the past, they also helped predict the 
future, for “Rome became crucial to making sense of 
America’s historical role as the next locus of civili- 
zation, power, and glory.”''* The magisterial dignity 
of this portrait suggests such a vision. 

Thomas McKean’s public accomplishments 
were not unrelated to his role as a father, and Peale 
portrays him with his son and namesake, ‘Thomas 
McKean, Jr. (1779-1852), who firmly holds a small 
book.'!? Young Thomas is dressed in a so-called 
skeleton suit, a new type of clothing worn by both 
American and European boys between the ages 
of three and ten, which included long trousers, a 
short attached jacket, and a wide-collared shirt. 

It was a form of dress designed to break “the link 
between femininity and childishness” and “meant 
that society could permit boys a greater sense of 
their masculinity before they attained adulthood.”’"® 
Although not yet mature, Thomas is ready to be 
instructed and set on his future course. ‘The picto- 
rial placement of father and son is a traditional one 
and a pairing seen in Peale’s work of this period.'"’ 
As Lillian Miller commented, this portrait visually 
expresses “such central tenets of civic republican- 
ism as the mutual respect and affection family mem- 
bers owe each other, their obligations to each other 
and to the maintenance of harmony and order, 

and the responsibility of one generation to the 
next.”''® Young ‘Thomas tilts his head in deference 
to his father, whose patriarchal presence anchors 
the composition. But he also nestles his small arm 
into his father’s, and the proximity of their hands 
suggests a familial ease and affection that mitigates 
the lack of eye contact between them. This more 
formal arrangement was not unusual. In fact, the 
direct focus and interaction between father and 
child in Peale’s portrait of John Cadwalader and 

his family was less common. While one might be 
tempted to see McKean and his son as disconnected, 
the arrangement simply privileges the status of 
adulthood by depicting the father in a state of dig- 
nified repose.''? The more generalized likenesses of 
children in late eighteenth-century portraits sug- 


gest that they were often read as symbolic accou- 
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trements or emblems of posterity (fig. 2.10). The 
image of young Thomas commemorates his likeness 
while also serving as a traditional symbol of the 
family’s and the nation’s future. 

As members of the Revolutionary generation, 
the McKeans were committed both to their chil- 
dren’s education and to their role in building a new 
nation and securing its liberties. McKean, like his 
fellow patriot Dr. Benjamin Rush (1745-1813), 
was an early supporter of public education. In 
1786 Rush had published his ideas on the subject, 
proclaiming that learning “is favourable to liberty. 
A free government can only exist in an equal dif- 
fusion of literature. Without learning men become 
Savages or Barbarians, and where learning is con- 
fined to a few people, we always find monarchy, 
aristocracy and slavery.’'”° Rush also stressed the 
importance of serious education for women and its 
benefits for society. Women, he wrote, “must con- 
cur in all our plans of education for young men, or 
no laws will ever render them effectual. .. . They 
should not only be instructed in the usual branches 
of female education, but they should be instructed 
in the principles of liberty and government; and the 
obligations of patriotism, should be inculcated upon 
them. ... The first impressions upon the minds of 
children are generally derived from the women. Of 
how much consequence, therefore, is it in a republic 
that they should think justly upon the great sub- 
jects of liberty and government!”””’ 

Sarah McKean’s portrait illustrates both 
maternal nurture and patriotic commitment, as 
she firmly embraces her youngest daughter, Maria 
Louisa, and offers her a plate of cherries. Maria 
grasps a joined stem with twin fruits emblematic of 
natural connectedness and love, as well as new life 
and awakening.” Sarah’s nurturing demonstrates 
her commitment to forming the youth of the 
nation, and her portrait indicates she is a woman 
aware of what Rush termed “the obligations of 
patriotism.”'’*’ Beautifully attired in imaginary 
dress, which distances her from contemporary 
fashion and its vanities, her clothing neverthe- 
less indicates her social status through its finely 
described ribbons and lace, while also suggesting 
her unseen beauties and virtues by her changeable 
silk garment.'** ‘There was active debate about 
women’s fashions throughout this period, with 
some writers attempting to link women’s attire to 


proper post-Revolutionary attitudes. An exactly 


contemporary item from a Baltimore newspaper, 
for example, suggests that women should hold 
a convention on the subject to run concurrently 
with Philadelphia’s Constitutional Convention. “It 
would not be improper,” the male author wrote, 
“to have a convention of the most discreet of 
your sex to revise, improve, curtail, and reform 
the present female dress.” Reinhardt notes that 
his text “derided fashion on several grounds, but 
emphasized the connection of personal luxury with 
national debt and the imbalance of trade; personal 
thrift was not only virtuous but patriotic.”'”? Such 
suggestions were part of the ongoing development 
of the identity of the republican wife and mother 
in which women of the post-Revolutionary period 
“came to be regarded as critical to the republican 
enterprise, which depended on the virtues of its cit- 
izenry. In their roles as wives and mothers women 
and their virtues were increasingly seen as a source 
of moral authority and redemptive influence on 
men and children.”’”° 

Charles Coleman Sellers believed the print 
shown behind Mrs. Mchean “simply happened to 
be on the wall,” and though he found no “symbolic 
connection” in it, he accurately identified its sub- 
ject.'*’ The print was one of many engravings based 
on The Blind Belisarius (Chatsworth House Trust), 
a picture once attributed to Anthony van Dyck 
(1599-1641). Its subject is clearly indicated through 
the inscription on the print, Date Obolum Belisario, 
which translates as “give a penny to Belisarius.”!*° 
Belisarius was a victorious and loyal general of the 
Byzantine emperor Justinian. Unjustly brought 
down by political intrigues, he was disgraced, 
blinded, abandoned by his country, and left to 
subsist as a beggar. The subject was popularized 
by Jean-Francois Marmontel in his 1767 novel 
Bélisatre, a work that “advocated religious tolerance 
and freedom, and made the classical subject a senti- 
mentalized moral tale: Belisarius was the virtuous 
subject wrongly persecuted by tyranny, and a heroic 
emblem of liberal ideals.”’*’ The image depicted 
by Peale appears to be closest to the print by the 
French engraver Louis Gérard Scotin (1690-1745; 
fig. 2.11).'°° Peale naturalized the presentation of 
this serious and didactic theme by its inclusion as a 
picture hanging in a domestic space.'*’ But its icono- 
graphic message is central to the identification of 
the McKeans as a couple who had actively supported 


the Revolution and now engaged in nurturing a 
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Fig. 2.11. Louis Gérard Scotin (French, 1690-1745), after 
Joseph Goupy (British, 1689-1769). Date Obolum Belisario 
(The Blind Belasartus), after 1730. Engraving; plate: 21% x 
22% inches (54.3 X 58.1 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Klein, 1968-208-1 


new generation. While the print illustrates an act 
of charity to a brave and loyal soldier fallen on 
hard times and might simply be construed as part 
of Mrs. McKhean’s identity as one who nurtures, 
the currency of the Belisarius theme also made it 
a political statement. As Reinhardt points out, it 
represents a new content for female portraiture, 
casting Sarah McKean as a patriotic republican. 
“By politicizing a feminine image and space Peale 
directly characterized the woman here as an actor, 
if not a citizen, of the new republic.”'”” 

Edwin Harvey's discovery of Mrs. McKean’s 
actual political activity reinforces Peale’s selec- 
tion of this imagery and illustrates how tightly 
connected Peale’s iconography could be to the life 
circumstances, ideals, and desires of his sitters. 
During 1780 and 1781 Sally McKean rallied with 
other Philadelphia women to support the soldiers 
of the Continental army as a member of the Ladies 
Association of Philadelphia, an organization estab- 
lished and led by Esther De Berdt Reed (1747— 
1780), the wife of Pennsylvania’s governor, Joseph 
Reed.'*’ In response to the wretched conditions of 
the winter encampment of 1779-80, Reed launched 
a fundraising campaign to alleviate the suffering of 
the soldiers. On June 10, 1780, she published the 


broadside Sentiments of an American Woman, calling 
for the “relief of the armies which defend our lives, 
our possessions, our liberty.”!°* Mobilizing a large 
contingent of women from various social strata, 
she publicized her cause and established networks 
within and beyond Pennsylvania. Women went in 
pairs to solicit money and goods and received con- 
tributions from 1,645 Philadelphia residents. Many 
women sold their jewelry and other possessions, as 
well. They raised $300,000 Continental dollars to 
purchase linen, which the women then made into 
shirts for the soldiers.'*? On Esther’s premature 
death in September 1780, her task was completed 
by Benjamin Franklin’s daughter, Sarah Franklin 
Bache (1744-1808), who saw that the shirts were 
completed and distributed by Christmas. Working 
within the confines of the domestic sphere, Reed’s 
organization had renewed the pre-Revolutionary 
engagement of women in a political cause, “made a 
significant contribution to the war effort and estab- 
lished a model of political agency that would impact 
future generations of women.”'”° 

The impressive iconographical program pre- 
sented in these paired portraits suggests Peale 
understood exactly what McKean wanted. And 
McKean’s understanding of Peale, as an individual 
with whom he had common cause and could trust to 
craft images of himself and his wife for posterity, is 
confirmed in the letter of introduction he wrote to 
Gov. George Clinton of New York on Peale’s behalf, 
describing him as “a celebrated Portrait Painter of 
this city, a member of our American Philosophical 
Society, and a true friend of the late Revolution and 
Independence of the United States.”"*’ 


The Goldsborough 
Family Portraits 


Peale was intent on obtaining commissions for 
ambitious pictures conceived in the grand manner 
when he completed the McKean portraits in 1787, 
but his opportunities to do so in Philadelphia were 
limited by economic uncertainties and lingering 
political animosities. He thus resumed his earlier 
itinerant career, making four separate trips to 
Maryland between April 1789 and January 1791.'** 
On these trips, Charles sought out portrait commis- 
sions while his eldest son, Raphaelle (1774-1825), 


scouted for specimens for Peale’s Museum. Founded 
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in Philadelphia in 1786, the museum contained 
Charles’s portraits of contemporary political and 
military heroes of the Revolution, as well as a grow- 
ing collection of specimens of American nature that 
he “intended to be an easy and pleasant Instruction 
in Natural History” for the public.’*? Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore and its environs were familiar ter- 
ritory for him and many of his social connections 
there remained intact, so these trips yielded several 
impressive commissions while also expanding his 
museum collection. 

Late in 1789, Charles visited Judge Robert 
Goldsborough (1740-1798) at his home, Myrtle 
Grove, located on the Miles River in Talbot 
County, Maryland. On his arrival Goldsborough 
invited the artist to dine with him and his family, 
and Peale recorded in his diary, “After dinner he 
| Goldsborough ] agrees to have his, his Ladys & 
the 2 Childrens portraits in one piece for which I 
am to Receive 30 Guineas.”'*® The resulting por- 
trait, The Robert Goldsborough Family (plate 2.9), 
includes the judge, his wife, Mary Emerson Trippe, 
and their children, thirteen-year-old Elizabeth and 
ten-year-old Robert Henry, who later became a U.S. 
senator.'*! On November 30 Peale noted making 
a frame for the picture and preparing his canvas, 
and on December 1 Robert Goldsborough had his 
first sitting. A sitting with Mrs. Goldsborough 
was noted on December 2, and although no others 
were recorded the painting was signed and dated 
December 8, 1789.'*? 

The short time frame in which this large, 
multifigure picture was painted suggests Peale 
had a template to guide him in its creation. It is 
unknown whether such a model was determined 
by Peale, Goldsborough, or both men in concert, 
but Charles likely traveled with a small selection of 
prints culled from the extensive collection he kept 
in his studio. Not only did these images offer him 
a way to quickly conceptualize a picture and pro- 
vide models for figures, they also helped patrons 
envision what they were commissioning. A sophis- 
ticated patron like Goldsborough, however, may 
already have known how he wished to see his tam- 
ily portrayed. As a member of a prominent family, 
Goldsborough had matriculated at the College of 
Philadelphia (later the University of Pennsylvania) 
in 1760, and, like many other Marylanders edu- 
cated in Philadelphia, he maintained connections 


to the city’s social and intellectual worlds.'* 


A lawyer, planter, and Maryland legislator, he 
participated in Talbot County’s Constitutional 
Ratification Convention in 1788 and was a judge 
on the Maryland General Court when this portrait 
was painted.'** 

Like the McKean portraits, The Robert 
Goldsborough Family introduces political iconogra- 
phy into a picture created for a domestic context. 
It is also one of seven large-scale, horizontally 
formatted portraits that Peale created specifically 
for southern patrons between 1771 and 1791.'” 
Conceived as conversation pieces, these pictures 
comprise a discreet group within his oeuvre. Unlike 
the vertical portrait of John Cadwalader’s family, 
which was also a conversation piece, these more 
expansive pictures reflected the spacious, rural 
setting in which they were hung. Several of these 
paintings also include detailed landscapes.'*’ As 
works for particularly wealthy clients, they were 
more than simple likenesses. Finely painted and 
thoughtfully composed, they were also rich in asso- 
clative imagery. Peale’s double-portrait Benjamin 
and Eleanor Ridgely Laming (National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, DC), painted a year earlier, for 
example, shows him posing his sitters in a man- 
ner echoing depictions of the well-known literary 
lovers Rinaldo and Armida to convey the amorous 
rapport of this recently married couple. The sub- 
ject had been embraced by European artists since 
the Renaissance, and Peale may have been familiar 
with it from recent works by both Benjamin West 
and Angelica Kauffmann (1741—1807).'*"" Similarly, 
the composition and imagery Peale employed in his 
portrait of the Goldsboroughs was designed to con- 
vey the desires and identity of its sitters. 

Peale’s Goldsborough Family is indebted to a 
type of family portrait group created by Sir Peter 
Lely (1618-1680), the chief painter of Restoration 
England and the portraitist officially considered 
to be Van Dyck’s successor in aristocratic British 
portraiture.'** Unlike Reynolds and his contempo- 
raries, who were breaking new ground in British 
portraiture, Lely represented an earlier, more 
formal tradition. Yet, as a prolific artist who had 
maintained a large workshop and exploited the 
mezzotint medium to reproduce his work, Lely’s 
imagery and his stock poses were well established 
and widely disseminated. Lely’s portraits often 
included the bust of an ancestor or an admired his- 


torical personage, and pictures like his Carnarvon 
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PLATE 2.9 

Charles Willson Peale 

The Robert Goldsborough Family, 1789, retouched 1791 

Oil on canvas, 40% Xx 63 inches (103.5 X 160 cm) 
Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8263 


Family (fig. 2.12) offered Peale a useful precedent 
for introducing a bust of Washington into his mul- 
tifigure family group. Like many other American 
patriot families, the Goldsboroughs saw no discon- 
tinuity between the application of elite European 
forms of personal presentation and their more 
egalitarian political ideals. Peale’s adaptation of 
these borrowed formats successfully transformed 
them to read as American texts. 

Peale’s adaptation of a Lely composition was 
definitive yet selective. Like Lely he incorporates 
a landscape background, a sturdy column, and 
a drape at the top, but unlike the earlier artist 
he subordinates these elements and draws the 
Goldsboroughs closer to the picture plane. In this, 


the painting recalls Peale’s presentation of another 





prominent Maryland family, The Edward Lloyd 


Family (see fig. 2.7), which, though less formal and 
more contemporary in feeling, shares the same 
horizontal orientation, as well as the split attention 
of its sitters. As in the Lely portrait, the Lloyds 
neither look at one another nor gaze in the same 
direction. But what seems, at first glance, to be a 
lack of unity is simply a method of presentation that 
asserts the individuality of each sitter and offers a 
composed, undistracted presentation of each face. 
In both the Lloyd and the Goldsborough portraits 
Peale breaks this formality by the direct outward 
gaze of the youngest sitter, drawing the viewer into 
the constructed world of the painting. ‘The most 
obvious device Peale uses to unify the members of 
the Goldsborough family and assert their interest 
in Washington is their hand gestures. Here, as in 
the compositions of Van Dyck and Lely, hands are 
used to link elements of the composition and create 
a graceful, linear movement within the picture. The 
carefully orchestrated hand gestures of Elizabeth 


Goldsborough, her mother, and her father move 
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the viewer's gaze across the canvas to the bust of 
Washington, whose direct line of sight refers back 
to Elizabeth to conclude or restart this movement. 

The placement of the bust at the far right of 
the composition suggested to Sellers that it was an 
afterthought, and he speculated that Peale intro- 
duced it when he returned on a brief visit to touch 
up the picture in 1791.'*° But when Peale’s artistic 
precedent and the structure of the composition are 
understood, it is clear the bust was an essential 
element of this work from its inception.'”? And the 
more one looks, the more conceptually integrated 
the picture becomes, as distinct but interrelated 
groupings emerge: husband and wite; mother and 
daughter; father and son; and, finally, Washington 
paired with the sturdy classical column, emblem of 
strength, fortitude, and constancy. A portrait bust 
of Washington might easily have been part of an 
affluent family’s home, and Peale’s penchant for nat- 
uralizing traditional formats allows it to function as 
both a symbolic pictorial element and an actual fam- 
ily possession, much like the print that hung on the 
wall behind Mrs. McKean. Goldsborough’s owner- 
ship of other Washington images is confirmed by 
his commission to Peale for a portrait based on his 
1779 likeness of the general.'”’ 

Mrs. Goldsborough and her daughter both 
wear elegant contemporary dress and hold flow- 
ers, a detail Peale frequently included in his por- 
traits of women in the 1770s and 1780s.'”" The 
wildflowers held by young Elizabeth are virtually 
identical to those that appear in Mrs. Francis M. 
Charlton and Daughter (private collection), executed 
in Annapolis in 1789 shortly before he painted 
the Goldsboroughs.’”’ A portrait of another 
Goldsborough family member, the judge’s stepsister 
Mary Ann Turbutt Goldsborough (private collec- 
tion), shows her at a table arranging a variety of 
flowers in a Chinese export porcelain vase.'’* In the 
family group, however, Mrs. Goldsborough holds 
only a small stem of white flowers in her left hand, 
which rests in her lap. This may represent a sprig 
of myrtle emblematic of the family’s home, Myrtle 
Grove. But this fragrant white flower was also 
symbolic to the ancients of love and immortality 
and was typically found in Roman gardens.’”’ These 
associations, therefore, made it an appropriate 
accompaniment to a Roman-style portrait bust of a 
contemporary hero deserving of lasting fame, and 


so an appropriate homage to Washington. 





Fig. 2.12. Sir Peter Lely (English, active Netherlands, 1618— 
1680). The Carnarvon Family: Group Portrait of Charles Dormer, 
2nd Earl of Carnarvon and His Family, c. 1659. Oil on canvas, 
61% X 85% inches (156.2 X 217.8 cm). Private collection 


The figures of Judge Goldsborough and his 
son form a portrait pair similar to that of Chief 
Justice McKean and his son. Wearing a skeleton 
suit indicative of his age, Robert Henry rests his 
arm on his father’s shoulder. His hand visually con- 
nects to his father’s, which points to Washington 
and draws the three male likenesses into a discrete 
unit. But the bust’s distinctly higher position and 
slightly larger scale assert its privileged place in 
the composition. Peale had depicted sculpture in a 
number of previous works, including his portraits 
of William Pitt (see plate 1.4), John Beale Bordley 
(see fig. 1.18), Chief Justice Thomas McKean (see 
plate 2.7), and the French ambassador Conrad- 
Alexandre Gérard (1779; Independence National 
Historical Park, Philadelphia), all of which con- 
tain full-length emblematic figures of varying 
prominence.'” Portrait busts appear in his min- 
lature portrait of Matthias and Thomas Bordley 
(see fig. 1.6), as well as in his oil portraits The 
Peale Family (1773-1809; New-York Historical 
Society) and Mary White (Mrs. Robert) Morris (c. 
1782; Independence National Historical Park, 
Philadelphia).'”’ Most similar to the Washington 
bust in the Goldsborough portrait is the bust of 
the Roman philosopher Cicero that Peale prom- 
inently featured on the far left side of his 1772 
portrait of the patriot, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and three-term Maryland gov- 


ernor William Paca (Maryland State Archives, 
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Fig. 2.13. Detail of the George Washington bust in plate 2.9 


Annapolis).'”* It was Peale’s idea to include this 
bust, which, like his later Washington bust, 1s 
large, shown in strict profile, and placed atop a 
plinth with the figure’s gaze directed at the por- 
trait’s subject.'”? The source for the bust of Cicero 
is unknown, but the fact that the Roman champion 
of republican government, defender of the law, and 
apologist for public service is shown in profile sug- 
gests it may have been derived from a print depict- 
ing his likeness on a coin or medallion.'” 

Peale could have created his own likeness of 
Washington, since by 1789 he had painted the gen- 
eral from life five times and in 1787 had completed 
a portrait in mezzotint as part of his projected 
series of “illustrious Personages.”'®' Sellers sug- 
gested that the bust in the picture may represent 
the wax portrait bust Peale modeled of Washington 
in 1778, but the time frame and location of the 
picture’s execution make this unlikely. However, 
Peale’s diary entries on modeling that bust illus- 
trate his strong visual memory and his willingness 


to use it. On January 10, 1778, he wrote: “Made a 


Stand to Model the Likeness of Genl. Washington 
which I purpose to do in Small from my memory & 
those miniatures I have of his Excellency.’ The 
bust in the Goldsborough picture (fig. 2.13) 1s not 
easily associated with any known Washington pro- 
file portraits, and most images of this type postdate 
this work. Washington is shown with a firm chin 
and unfurrowed face reminiscent of Peale’s 1778 
portrait type that already hung on Goldsborough’s 
wall (fig. 2.14).'°° 

Washington had been unanimously elected 
president on April 6, 1789, and at the time of the 
portrait’s creation it was becoming commonplace 
in graphic representations to connect him with the 
ideals of republican Rome. The wreath Peale has 
placed on Washington’s head is emblematic of the 
practice in ancient Greece and Rome of crowning 
victorious generals with laurels to honor their 
achievements. Peale had employed a laurel wreath 
the previous April when he decorated a bridge 
over the Schuylkill River at Gray’s Ferry with 
flags and two large arches to welcome Washington 
as he passed through Philadelphia on his way to 
New York to be sworn in as president. As the 
finishing touch for this display Peale arranged 
to have his thirteen-year-old daughter Angelica 
dress in a classically styled white robe and pull a 
cord lowering a laurel wreath onto Washington’s 
head as he passed beneath the final arch. The 
inscription on the bust in the Goldsborough por- 
trait—G. Washington / President / of the / United 
States / of America—suggests it was designed for 
this celebration of the nation’s first president.'** 
Recent genealogical research by a Goldsborough 
descendant has also revealed multiple kinship links 
between the Goldsboroughs and the Washingtons, 
making this picture not only a timely patriotic 
homage to the first president but also a stylish and 
elegant Federalist family gathering.’” 

On January 12, 1790, Peale wrote in his diary 
that he had finished the Goldsborough fam- 
ily portrait, as well as a half-length portrait of 
William Goldsborough “and a miniature of Mrs. 
Goldsborough Sen:r—and received my money 
for the above business—and set out for Mr. 
Bordleys.”'*° The Goldsborough painting venture 
had been a very good one for Peale, and further 
diary entries indicate that these were not the only 
commissions from the extended Goldsborough 


clan during Peale’s several painting and collecting 
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excursions to Maryland in 1789-91—illustrating 
how family connections could further an artist’s 
patron base and turn one commission into sev- 
eral. The Goldsborough pictures painted on his 
return trip between August and December 1790 
include a portrait of the late Bridget Goldsborough 
Singleton, whose husband, John Singleton, asked 
Peale to create a portrait miniature based on a 
drawing done after her death. Charles followed 

this with a miniature of Singleton and three 
additional oils, including the portrait of Judge 
Goldsborough’s stepsister, Mary Ann ‘Turbutt 
Goldsborough, noted above, and portraits of Mrs. 
John Barclay (Rachel Goldsborough, daughter of 
Judge Nicholas Goldsborough) and her daughter, 
Mrs. John Haskins (Sarah Barkley).'®’ As a group, 
the Goldsborough family portraits illustrate Peale’s 
considerable versatility in successfully responding 
to various types of commissions and sitters with 


differing tastes and needs. 


Mary Rush: 
A Favorite of the Muses” 


Like several of the Goldsborough family portraits, 
Charles’s portrait of Mrs. Jacob Rush (1747-1806) 
was created on a smaller scale and presents only 

a single figure (plate 2.10). Nonetheless, it is a 
portrait that, like the larger Goldsborough family 
group, enhances the viewer's understanding of 
the sitter by the use of emblematic elements and 
personal objects. Peale first met the sitter in 1772 
when she was still Mary Rench and was working 
as a miniature painter, “maintaining her Mother 
and a young brother by the work of her pensil.”’** 
In his autobiography Peale recounted their first 
meeting, which occurred on one of his early visits to 
Philadelphia, and recalled that he 


asked to see some of her paintings, under a pretence 
of having a wish to sett to her for a picture, for he 
supposed that she might be backward to shew them 
if she knew it was an artist that made the request. 
some few miniatures were produced, they were good 
jor a young artist. He asked her if she had heard 

of an artist of the name of Peale? Oh! yes, but had 
never seen him, but she understood that he was 
expected in Philada. and she was very anxious to 


see him, in the hopes to get some instruction from 





Fig. 2.14. Charles Willson Peale. George Washington, c. 1779. 
Oil on canvas, 23% X 19% inches (59.4 x 48.5 cm). Mead 
Art Museum, Amherst College, Massachusetts. Bequest of 
Herbert L. Pratt (Class of 1895), AC 1945.5 


him. He replied then Miss I am happy to have the 
opportunity of serving you. Oh! she said, if I had 
known that you was Mr. Peale I would not have let 


you see my feeble attemts of painting.’ 


Peale added that he “was oftain entertained by her 
agreable conversation and delighted by her singing 
with accompaniments on the Guitar.”'”° Years later, 
he told his son Rembrandt that after her marriage 
Mrs. Rush “never could be prevailed on to paint a 
single picture” and that “she often told me that she 
only followed the profession of painting to obtain 

a living, that it was very disagreable to her to be 
stare{ing | in the face of gentleman as she thought 
it savored of impudance—to paint Ladies portraits 


"171 Deale’s com- 


was more agreable to her feelings. 
ments suggest he and Mary maintained a friendly 
rapport, and his diary entries in 1775 and 1776, 

respectively, note he “lent Miss Rench Mrs. Peale’s 


picture,” and he was working “on a Crayon Picture 
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... painted for Miss Rench,” indicating that he 
helped her develop her artistic skills by lending 
works for her to copy or use as models for creating 
her own.'”* Mary next appears in Peale’s diary on 
December 27, 1777, during the British occupation 
of Philadelphia, when the artist had taken leave 
from the army to relocate his family to Bucks 
County. After settling them, he went in search of 
a place to store their extra belongings outside the 
city of Lancaster.’ Arriving at a farmhouse at 
night, he was pleased and surprised to meet Dr. 
Benjamin Rush and several members of his family, 
Mary among them. Six weeks earlier she had mar- 
ried Jacob Rush (1747-1820), who was then acting 
secretary to the Continental Congress and would 
later become a prominent jurist.’ 

Peale knew Mary Rush considerably better 
than most of his female sitters, and her portrait, 
painted almost a decade later in 1786, shows her as 
a dark-haired beauty, like his wife, Rachel, and doc- 
uments her accomplishments in art and music by a 
finely rendered still-life arrangement of the accou- 
trements of miniature painting and musical perfor- 
mance. Painted at a moment when Peale, like many 
other Philadelphians, was particularly short of 
cash, the commission may have come as compen- 
sation for the artist’s earlier assistance. No portrait 
of Jacob Rush is documented, and how much input 
came from Mrs. Rush or her husband is unknown. 
The picture’s conception appears to reflect Peale’s 
fondest memories of his sitter. Mary Rush was 
thirty-nine and the mother of five girls in 1786, 
but unlike Elizabeth Cadwalader, Sarah McKean, 
or Mary Goldsborough, her maternal role and 
familial obligations are not referenced.’ Given 
Peale’s well-established focus on family groups 
and pairings of mothers and children, his concep- 
tion of this portrait is somewhat puzzling. This is 
especially true when considered in the context of 
its date, the artist’s statements that Mary aban- 
doned miniature painting after her marriage, and 


the sitter’s close connection to Dr. Benjamin Rush, 


PLATE 2.10 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mrs. Jacob Rush (Mary Rench), 1786 

Signed and dated bottom right, on edge of table: C.WPeale 
/ pink 1786 

Oil on canvas, 34% X 27 inches (87.6 X 68.6 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8262 


who articulated the ideals of republican moth- 
erhood in his Thoughts upon Female Education.""° 
Presented first as a lecture but published imme- 
diately thereafter, Rush’s treatise praised aspects 
of feminine engagement with the arts but clearly 
subordinated them to the obligations of mother- 
hood and the acquisition of “more useful branches 
of learning.” Although we may never know Peale’s 
full intentions or the sitter’s actual desires for the 
painting, its content, coupled with her identity as a 
member of the Rush family, raises the issue of the 
growing complexity of female identity in the new 
republic and the challenges or conflicts vigorous 
pronouncements like those of Benjamin Rush may 
have raised for some women. 

Considerably smaller than the portraits of 
Sarah McKean or Hannah and Martha Cadwalader, 
the portrait of Mary Rush is, nonetheless, a lush 
visual presentation that employs a contemplative 
pose favored by contemporary British portraitists, 
in which a female sitter lightly touches her face or 
supports her head with her hand. As a composition 
traditionally emblematic of meditation, it was a 
multivalent image artists used to suggest moods 
or aspects of character ranging from intellectual 
absorption to imaginative or romantic reverie (fig. 
2.15).'"" The emblematic roots of this pose and the 
wealth of items included in the picture associate it 
with grand-manner portraiture, making it a more 
ambitious work than most of Peale’s other smaller- 
scale portraits of the 1770s and 1780s.'"* Bold yet 
intricate and detailed in its composition, Mary 
Rush’s arresting likeness is presented close to the 
picture plane. Her expression is composed and her 
eyes are averted from the viewer. Her mouth, with 
Peale’s typical slightly upturned lips, presents a 
gentle smile. Intent on rendering an image of grace 
and beauty, Peale exploits his affinity for serpentine 
lines, investing the composition with a variety of 
forms and ultimately unifying the curving shapes 
of her shoulders, neck, and oval face.'”? Mary’s pale 
flesh is offset by the delicate ornamental lace at the 
neckline of the luminous silk fabric of her “imagi- 
native” dress. Her shoulder-length dark curls and 
the gentle curves of her arms direct the viewer’s 
attention down to the table, where her hand rests 
near a miniature she appears to have recently com- 
pleted, and to her instrument, either a cittern or 
an English guitar, which rests on a page of sheet 


music.'*° The angled position of the instrument 
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Fig. 2.15. George Romney (English, 1734-1802). Lady 
Grantham, 1780-81. Oil on canvas, 467% X 39 inches (118.1 
x 99.1 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. The John Howard 
McFadden Collection, M1928-1-36 


creates a dynamic spatial element that parallels her 
thoughtful, contemplative gaze, suggestive of the 
imaginative turn of mind best suited to engagement 
with the visual and musical arts. 

Peale’s composition acknowledges Mary’s 
artistic talents while also creating a picture com- 
parable to, though smaller than, the handsome 
portrait he had painted of her sister-in-law Julia 
Stockton (1759-1848) ten years earlier, just prior 
to her marriage to Dr. Benjamin Rush (fig. 2.16)."°? 
Like Mary, Julia is depicted in the silks, laces, and 
pearls of imaginary dress. Elegant yet also dis- 
tanced from the foolishness of fashion, she plays 
a stringed instrument that is virtually identical 
to Mary’s. With her eyes slightly deflected, head 
gently inclined, and a delicate smile on her face, 
Julia is seated beside a handsome table where the 
books she has been reading are prominently dis- 
played.'*’ It is an ensemble designed to establish 
personal sensitivity and virtues, as well as intel- 


lectual curiosity. The major differences between 


the portraits of Julia and Mary reside in the age 

of the sitters and their level of activity. Julia was 
only seventeen and her playing could be read both 
literally, as a notation of personal accomplishment 
or talents, and emblematically, as a harbinger of the 
harmony that she, as a good wife, could bring to 
the household she would soon establish.'** Mary, 
by contrast, is significantly older and neither plays 
nor paints. Peale’s statement that Mary ceased 
painting after her marriage reflects her change in 
social and financial status, which called for a public 
assertion of discretion and propriety. Yet Peale’s 
image suggests she may have continued to paint for 
her immediate family, and the open palette, brush, 
and completed miniature may be designed to indi- 
cate a portrait she painted of her husband, a detail 
which, whether strictly true or not, offered Peale 
an opportunity to cleverly create a double portrait 
of husband and wife.'** Mary’s stillness, rather than 
her direct engagement in painting or singing, also 
may acknowledge her subordination of these occu- 
pations and pastimes in the face of her obligations 
as a wife and mother. 

It is unknown how Mary’s socially conserva- 
tive husband, Judge Jacob Rush, who was known 
“as a moral censor of the severest school,” felt 
about his wife’s talents.'*’ But in 1787 his brother 
Benjamin wrote: “It is with reluctance that I 
object to drawing, as a branch of education for an 
American lady. To be the mistress of a family is one 
of the great ends of a woman’s being, and while 
the peculiar state of society in America imposes 
this station so early, and renders the duties of it so 
numerous and difficult, I conceive that little time 
can be spared for the acquisition of this elegant 
accomplishment.”'*° As noted earlier, Benjamin 
Rush was a champion of women’s education, but 
he also believed women’s learning, wisdom, and 
management skills were best employed as “guard- 
ians of their husbands’ property.’ While she should 
be adept at managing servants and bookkeeping, 
she should also enjoy reading “history, biogra- 
phy, and travels” so she could “be an agreeable 
companion.” He believed that “vocal music should 
never be neglected, in the education of a young 
lady, in this country,” since “besides preparing her 
to join in that part of public worship which con- 
sists in psalmody, it will enable her to soothe the 
cares of domestic life. The distress and vexation 


of a husband—the noise of a nursery, and, even, 
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the sorrows that will sometimes intrude into her 
own bosom, may all be relieved by a song, where 
sound and sentiment unite to act upon the mind.” 
Yet he deemed musical instruments too expensive 
and “by no means accommodated to the present 
state of society,’ and felt that the “time and long 
practice” they required could be applied to “useful 
branches of learning” such as “history, philosophy, 
poetry and... moral essays,” since “the knowl- 
edge acquired upon these subjects add to the 
consequence of a lady, with her husband and with 
society.” He did, however, allow for exceptions. 
“Let it not be supposed from these observations,” 
Rush noted, “that I am insensible of the charms 

of instrumental music, or that I wish to exclude it 
from the education of a lady where a musical ear 
irresistibly disposes to it, and affluence at the same 
time affords a prospect of such an exemption from 
the usual cares and duties of the mistress of a fam- 
ily, as will enable her to practice it.”"*" 

The title on the sheet music in Mary Rush’s 
portrait reads “The Blush of Aurora: A Favorite 
of the Muses.” The song, which appears to have 
been published by 1780, was popular in Britain and 
America by 1786. Aurora is the Roman goddess of 
dawn, and the song’s lyrics celebrate the stillness of 
early morning and the beauties of nature as hunters 
set out with the first appearance of the sun. Cheerful 
and upbeat, its lyrics begin, “The blush of Aurora 
now tinges the morn.”’*® Peale’s inclusion of the 
song title would have added an auditory dimension 
to the picture for those who were familiar with its 
melody or had heard Mary perform it. The title of 
the song also parallels the physical blush that Peale 
placed on his sitter’s cheeks. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a blush, often animated by a viewer's gaze, was 
understood as a physical manifestation of her virtue, 
propriety, and unfeigned sensitivity.’* Finally, the 
song’s subtitle, “A Favorite of the Muses,” appears 
to have provided an appropriate subtitle for Peale’s 
conception and depiction of his sitter. 

A letter from Peale to Jacob Rush on January 1, 
1787, requesting the ten guineas due on the picture 
so he could pay his ground rent, suggests the art- 
ist had trouble collecting payment. It is unknown 
whether the delinquent payment was an oversight 
or an indication of Rush’s dislike of the picture, 
or if the request is simply a reflection of Peale’s 
own especially tight finances at that time.'”° 


Charles also asked for the return of a book he 





Fig. 2.16. Charles Willson Peale. Julza Stockton Rush (Mrs. 
Benjamin Rush), 1776. Oil on canvas, 49% X 397% inches 
(125.7 X 100.3 cm). Winterthur Museum, Delaware. Gift of 
Mrs. Julia B. Henry, 1960.392 


had lent Mrs. Rush, which seems to indicate their 
ongoing rapport. ‘The book was a collection of 
writings by John Armstrong (1709-1779), a poet, 
essayist, and physician who also wrote under the 
pen name Launcelot Temple. Like Peale, he was 
interested in how best to maintain one’s health 
and explored the relationship between emotions 
and well-being.'*’ Among his admonitions were 
phrases such as “What Passions hurt the body, what 
improve; avoid them or invite them as you may.” !”” 
Mary’s composed demeanor in the portrait 
may belie the complexities and conflicts of the 
life she lived as she transitioned from a talented, 
high-spirited girl, working to support her wid- 
owed mother and brother, into the role of wife, 
mother of five, and member of a relatively affluent, 
high-achieving, ideologically committed extended 
family in the new American society. Little is known 
of Mary Rush other than Peale’s portrait, his 
brief biographical notes, and the tantalizing fact 
that her eldest daughter, Rebecca Rush, was the 
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author of a long-neglected novel Kelroy, published 
in Philadelphia in 1812.'°? Now considered “one 

of the finest” and most insightful early American 
novels, with complex characters, it is also notable 
for its reflection of the rigid class requirements of 
Philadelphia in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century.'** Like the roughly contemporary novels of 
Jane Austen, Kelroy was, as the literary critic Cathy 
Davidson notes, a novel of manners “preoccupied 
with the relationships between love, marriage, and 
money.” But unlike Austen, it presents “the dark 
underside of sentimentalism” and “the limitations 
governing the lives of all women (regardless of 
race or class) in the early American republic.”'”’ 
‘The experiences of Rebecca and her sisters in that 
society surely informed her imagination, and she 
departed Philadelphia without a trace after her nov- 
el’s publication.'”° Aspects of her mother’s life also 
made their way into the novel: her heroine, Emily, 
like Mary Rench Rush, loses her father while still 
young, thus placing her family in straitened finan- 
cial circumstances. Portrayed as intelligent, gentle, 
sweet, and even-tempered, but with “quick feelings,” 
the ill-fated Emily is described as beautiful, phys- 
ically graceful, and with a “harmony of voice” and 
skill in playing the harp that deeply touches her 
beloved, Kelroy.'*’ However strong or tenuous the 
parallels between the lives of Rebecca’s mother and 
that of her fictional heroine may have been, it seems 
all three women could be identified as a “Favorite of 
the Muses.” 


The Peale Family Portraits 


Charles Willson Peale’s creativity and ingenuity 
were not limited to his commissioned portraits, 

and his desire to enrich the artistic and narrative 
content of his portraiture is displayed in the art- 
ist’s depictions of his own family. Among the most 
compelling of these is the painting referred to in 
the twentieth century as Rachel Weeping, but which 
Peale exhibited with the title Mrs. Peale Lamenting 
the Death of Her Child (plate 2.11).'°* ‘The work actu- 
ally combines two portraits, carefully joined to unite 
the small, private, documentary likeness of the cou- 
ple’s daughter, Margaret Van Bordley, who died of 
smallpox in 1772, with a larger, slightly later image 
of Rachel. Completed in 1776, the painting was 
designed to share the Peales’ particular grief with a 


wider audience of individuals who had experienced, 


feared, or might imagine a similar tragic domestic 
event touching their own lives.'*° 


Sellers argues that the picture 


has a central place in the story of the art of the 
Peales in that it 1s purely an exhibition painting. 

Its object 1s not portraiture, nor decoration, but 

the pure dramatic representation of tragedy—a 
tragedy familiar then in almost every home... . 
Here, in a scene of pure tragedy, painted with deep 
jeeling and plain truth, begins the part of the Peales 
in the development of exhibition techniques and the 


use of painting as a dramatic art?” 


Peale’s career proved that he was a master of exhi- 
bition techniques, but Sellers’s contention that the 
artist devalued the picture’s identity as a portrait is 
questionable. The concept of “painting as a dramatic 
art’ was traditionally connected to history painting, 
but as discussed in chapter 1, in eighteenth-century 
grand-manner portraiture as practiced by Reynolds, 
and emulated by Peale, a picture did not cease being 
a portrait because it was also a dramatic tableau. 
Marcia Pointon has noted that this infusion of the 
dramatic aspects of history painting into portrai- 
ture gave rise to a genre of its own that might best 
be described as composite portraiture, which combined 
naturalistic representation with allegory or other 
forms of symbolic representation.*”’ It was a mode 
particularly well adapted to and frequently employed 
in eighteenth-century British portraits of women. 
Crafting such pictures required a careful balance, 
since the goal was to establish an imaginative anal- 
ogy between the sitter and the personification or 
other symbolic referent without becoming unduly 
heavy-handed. Mrs. Peale Lamenting the Death of Her 
Child is an exceptionally successful portrait of this 
composite type in its simulacrum of an actual grief- 
filled moment captured within the visual template 
of a Madonna and Child.*” 

During the early and mid-1770s Peale 
frequently traveled between Annapolis and 
Philadelphia to secure commissions and evaluate 
his long-term prospects for employment in each 
city. In a July 29, 1772, letter from Philadelphia, 


PLATE 2.11 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mrs. Peale Lamenting the Death of Her Child (Rachel Weeping), 
1772, enlarged 1776, retouched 1818 

Oil on canvas, 36'%6 X 32%6 inches (93.5 X 81.4 cm) 

Gift of the Barra Foundation, Inc., 1977-34-1 
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Charles informed John Beale Bordley of the con- 
siderable success he was enjoying but concluded 
with a note on his concern about an outbreak of 
smallpox in Annapolis he had recently read about 
in the newspapers. He hoped that “my wife and 
children [are] out of the danger of taking it.” 
However, both Rachel and Margaret, the younger 
of the Peales’ two surviving children, did contract 
the disease. Rachel recovered, but Margaret did 
not.’ When Peale painted his commemorative 
portrait of his small daughter, she was the third 
child the couple had lost. The first was Margaret 
Jane, who died in infancy in 1763; the second was 
James Willson, who died before his second birth- 
day in 1768, while Peale was in London. Given the 
loss of their first two children, whose likenesses 
apparently had not been retained, it is under- 
standable why Charles and Rachel wished to have 
a portrait of Margaret.*°* Margaret’s likeness is 
sweet and somber, and its realistic, detailed char- 
acter speaks to her parents’ desire to keep her with 
them. Her small face, surrounded by a lace cap, is 
settled in a peaceful expression, and her tiny hands 
are neatly tied to her body with a satin ribbon. 
Were it not for this ribbon, the strap securing her 
chin, and the pallor of her complexion, she might 
be perceived as being asleep. The soft, ample pil- 
low beneath her head suggests her parents’ care, 
and the folds of the lowered sheet focus the view- 
ers attention on her tiny figure. 

Images of the deceased are as old as the desire 
to create portraits, and Peale appears to have drawn 
upon a visual tradition of posthumous commem- 
orative portraiture employed in England and the 
colonies. The angled placement of Margaret’s 
figure is typical of mourning portraits of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, which show 
deceased adults, infants, or children in their beds 
or coffins.” Typically, these portraits represent 
only the deceased person, but some include images 
of the living, visibly mourning or pointing to the 
dead or dying individual. A drape, pulled off to one 
side, frequently appears in these works.*°° Peale did 
not follow the most popular contemporary mode 
for depicting the deceased in British portraiture, in 
which the deceased person is shown as if alive and 
part of a family group, though often with clues indi- 
cating the subject's demise.” 

The impulse to commemorate the deceased 


was not uncommon in America, and trained 


and self-taught artists opportunistically met the 
demand for such pictures in rural and urban areas. 
Charles Willson Peale and his sons Raphaelle and 
Rembrandt executed posthumous portraits of vari- 
ous types throughout their careers.*** From the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century to the third quar- 
ter of the nineteenth, mourning images proliferated 
in the fine and the decorative arts.”°? The small, 
discreet form of the portrait miniature was a par- 
ticularly popular medium for mourning images.*'® 
By the mid-nineteenth century photography was 
competing with painting in producing large and 
small portraits of the dead in their beds or caskets, 
including pictures of mothers with their deceased 
children. Occasionally, photographers worked magic 
by turning departed family members into appari- 
tions or inserting their earlier likenesses into family 
portraits created long after their death.*” 

When Charles displayed the double portrait 
of his wife and daughter in his Philadelphia paint- 
ing room in 1776, it may have been unusual in its 
presentation of the drama of the loss of a child. 
The simple public display of an image of a deceased 
child, however, would not have been a unique 
experience for his Philadelphia audience. A year 
earlier, the accomplished wax sculptors Patience 
Wright (1725-1786) and her sister Rachel Wells 
(c. 1735—c. 1796) had presented an efhigy of a dead 
child in their exhibition rooms.’”’ In his study of 
Wright and her work, Sellers speculated that “their 
efhigy of ‘a dead child’ may have brought more pri- 
vate orders than the bust and figures. With the high 
rate of infant mortality such pieces were much in 
demand from artists and the utter realism of wax, 
surely, was something to keep fresh the mourning 
parent’s tears.” Another popular Philadelphia 
display of wax figures, opened in 1774, was that of 
the English doctor Abraham Chovet (1704-1790), 
whose Anatomical Museum on Second Street fea- 
tured “a pair of figures, male and female, with exter- 
nal parts removable for separate examination.”*"* 
Compared to either of these presentations, the one 
in Peale’s painting room would have appeared gen- 
teel and circumspect. 

As a portrait that powerfully dramatized loss, 
Peale’s new picture was a variation on the theme 
of Benjamin West's presentation of divine inter- 
vention, Elisha Raising the Shunammite’s Son, which 
Peale had copied in London (see plate 1.3). Peale dis- 
played his E/zsha in his Annapolis and Philadelphia 
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painting rooms, undoubtedly motivated by a desire 
to assert his artistic credentials as a student of West 
and to acknowledge the contemporary interest in 
biblical subject matter.” Although this small work 
surely would have been dwarfed by the image of 
Rachel and Margaret, taken together the pictures 
engage the subjects of personal loss, faith, and the 
limits of human knowledge. Sellers suggested that 
Rachel Wells may have been inspired by Peale’s 
small copy to create her own version in wax. In May 
1777 John Adams described Wells’s Philadelphia 
display in a letter to his wife as containing numer- 
ous portraits of famous persons, including Franklin, 
and an “Historical Piece, ... which is Elisha, restor- 
ing to Life the Shunamite’s Son. The Joy of the 
Mother, upon Discerning the first Symptoms of 
Life in the Child, is pretty strongly expressed.”*"® 

The emotional dynamic of love and loss in 
Elisha is also part of the traditional Madonna and 
Child motif that Peale drew on for his portrait. 
This iconic pairing of mother and child was well 
established in the consciousness of European 
and Anglo-American communities and readily 
expressed the special nature of the maternal bond. 
Peale had already used this resonant imagery in 
two earlier portraits of Rachel with their daughter 
Eleanor (1770-1773), the couple’s first child born 
after Charles’s return from London. The first of 
these pictures he described as Rachel “looking on 
her naked child who sleeps.”*"’ The second composi- 
tion showed Rachel holding an infant to her cheek. 
Sellers believed the first of these was the picture he 
displayed to acclaim in his Annapolis painting room 
and then copied as a gift for Edmund Jenings. It 
was a work he hoped Jenings would show West and 
others in London.*”° 

The location of the 1770 picture, its possible 
replica, and the portrait of Rachel holding Eleanor 
are unknown, though the latter may be represented 
through Peale’s miniature portrait of Rachel now 
in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art.’ The composition of this miniature clearly 
reflects Peale’s indebtedness to West's portrait 
of his wife and child (fig. 2.17), which Charles 
undoubtedly saw in West's home or studio. ‘The 
child depicted is West’s first-born son, named after 
the Italian Renaissance artist Raffaello Sanzio, 
known as Raphael (1483-1520). Engraved in 1770 
but painted earlier, it is based on Raphael’s cel- 
ebrated Madonna della Sedia (1514; Pitti Palace, 





Fig. 2.17. Benjamin West. The Artist’s Wife Elizabeth and 
Their Son Raphael, c. 1773. Oil on canvas, 26% X 26% inches 
(67.3 X 67.3 cm). Yale Center for British Art, New Haven. 
Paul Mellon Collection, B1977.14.112 


Florence).*”° Although it replicates its famous 
precedent in its composition and the Madonna’s 
clothing, West’s portrait is more lighthearted 
than its model. True to West’s personal sensibil- 
ity and life circumstances, his Madonna projects 
maternal joy, a mood that Peale replicated in his 
image.**' Unfortunately, Peale’s portrait of Rachel 
and Eleanor became a bittersweet reminder for the 
couple, since Eleanor died in 1773, a year after her 
sister Margaret, leaving the Peales childless once 
more.” When Charles revisited Madonna imagery 
for his double portrait of Margaret and Rachel in 
1776, the Peales had two healthy children: a son, 
perhaps not coincidentally named Raphaelle, born 
in 1774, and a daughter, Angelica Kauffman, born 
in 1775. Rachel was now a busy mother with little 
time to grieve. This reality may have freed Charles 
to finally express their grief over the four children 
they had lost and to depict Rachel, not as a smiling 
or serene Madonna, but as a traditional Madonna 
Dolorosa, or Mother of Sorrows. 

Rachel Weeping was, in fact, a sophisticated 
adaptation of his 1770 portrait of Rachel gazing 
at her sleeping child, which he had advertised to 
the Annapolis public, in verses published in the 
Maryland Gazette, as a “beauteous” mother and 
wife “depictur’d warm from life.”**’ It was a format 


readily associated with imagery such as Giovanni 
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Fig. 2.18. Giovanni Bellini (Italian, c. 1430-1516). Madonna 
Adoring the Sleeping Child, early 1640s. Tempera on wood, 
28’% X 18% inches (72.3 X 46.3 cm). Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. Theodore M. Davis Collection, Bequest 
of Theodore M. Davis, 1915. 30.95.256 


Fig. 2.19. William Woollett (English, 1735-1785), after 
Benjamin West. The Death of General Wolfe, 1776. Line 
engraving with etching; plate: 16% x 23% inches (42.5 x 
59.1 cm). Yale Center for British Art, New Haven. Paul 
Mellon Collection, B1977.14.14483 


Bellini’s Madonna Adoring the Sleeping Child, from 
the early 1640s (fig. 2.18). In such images of the 
Madonna of Adoration, the sleep of the Christ 
Child is understood to foreshadow his ultimate 
suffering and death. It was, therefore, a short step 
from Peale’s portrait of Rachel gazing on the sleep- 
ing Eleanor to the image of Rachel lamenting the 
deceased Margaret. Like his mentor, West, who 
famously adapted the emotionally charged image of 
the Lamentation over the body of the dead Christ 
for the commemoration of a contemporary military 
hero in his Death of General Wolfe (fig. 2.19), Peale 
adapted the time-honored format of the adoring/ 
lamenting Madonna to document an actual event 
in his life, which he once again decided to share 
with the public.*** Their powerful impact on view- 
ers sprung from imaging a contemporary event 
through the traditional visual language of the 


sacred and the tragic. 


The expressive structure of Rachel Weeping is 


also informed by the physiognomic system out- 
lined by the French painter and theorist Charles Le 
Brun (1619-1690) in A Method to Learn to Design 

the Passions, in which he declared that the face 

is where the emotions of the soul can be read.*” 
Phoebe Lloyd asserted that Peale “superimposed on 
the face of his wife Le Brun’s standardized image 

of “Sadness.” Rachel’s expression, however, does 

not match Le Brun’s template for “Sadness,” which 
shows narrowed eyes and downturned facial features 
(fig. 2.20). Rachel’s face, by contrast, is not distorted 
by pain. Her lamentation is visualized only through 
the application of tears on her otherwise composed 
face, which allowed Charles to present an essentially 
undistorted likeness of his lovely wife. Rachel's 
expression 1s, however, closely related to Le Brun’s 
model of “Veneration,” which was designed to indi- 
cate “submission and respect of the Soul towards 
an object, which she deems above her” (fig. 2.21).**° 
Eyebrows were key expressive forms for Le Brun, 
who saw them as “the part of the face where the 
passions are best distinguished.” Le Brun identified 
“two movements of the eyebrows which express all 
the movements of these passions,” one that “rises 
up towards the brain expresses all the gentlest and 
mildest passions,” while “that which slopes down 
towards the heart represents all the wildest and 


cruellest passions. .. . If the passion is gentle, so is 
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the movement.”*”’ Arched, rounded eyebrows like 
Rachel’s, therefore, did not indicate weeping and 
sorrow, but rather were connected to emotions 
of admiration, rapture, and veneration. Eyes like 
those of Rachel can be found on the innumerable 
Madonnas and saints of Renaissance and Baroque 
art who glance upward in search of divine power. 
In Rachel’s case, the upturned mouth and eyes may 
be read as an expression of her hope for the safety 
of her child’s soul.””° Peale was a Deist, but one who 
believed the soul was immortal. He also respected 
and understood the beliefs of his wife, which he 
later wrote about in the context of her attitude in 
meeting her own death. Peale recalled that Rachel 
“was fully sensible of her approaching end, and as 
perfectly resigned to the will of Providence. She was 
a truely devout Christian, but possessed a liberality 
of sentiment not often to be mett with, during her 
illness several Ministers of the different churches in 
Philada. visited her, & all of them admired her cheer- 
ful resignation to her approaching disolution.”*”” 
Certainly, it was Rachel’s sense of resignation and 
hope that Peale made visible in this portrait.*”° 

The Peale family had completed their move to 
Philadelphia from Annapolis on June 18, 1776. On 
July 2 Charles recorded in his diary: “This day the 
Continental Congress declared the United Colonies 
Free and Independent States.”**' Peale was already 
well known to the cultural elite of Philadelphia, 
many of whom had been his patrons since his 
return from London, and he had been considering 
relocating from Annapolis since 1771, though work 
and family issues had repeatedly made a permanent 
move impractical. Now, as Americans embarked 
on a struggle for independence, Charles began 


to resettle his family and arrange his studio. In 


Figs. 2.20, 2.21. Charles Le Brun (French, 1619-1690). 
Sadness, Dejection, Sadness &F Dejection of Heart and Vener- 
ation. Illustrations from 4 Method to Learn to Design the Pas- 
stons (London, 1734), pp. 40-41, figs. 21-23; p. 26, fig. 5 


mid-August he wrote in his diary that he worked 
“on the head of Mrs. Peale in the picture with 

the dead Child.””** Two days later, John Adams, 

a leader in the unfolding political events, visited 
Peale’s new painting room and left a detailed rec- 
ollection of the artist and his newly completed 
picture. Adams’s response to Rachel Weeping stands 
as a particularly interesting barometer of the paint- 
ing’s earliest “public” reception.” 

Adams found Peale to be “ingenious,” but his 
detailed description of the artist suggests Charles 
had, at this time, adopted some of the habits of 
his elite colonial patrons: “He has Vanity—loves 
Finery—Wears a sword—gold Lace—speaks 
French—is capable of Friendship, and strong 
Family Attachments and natural Affections.”*** 
Adams gleaned the latter from Peale’s conversa- 
tion, but also from a “large Picture containing 
a Group of Figures, which upon Inquiry I found 
were his Family... . There was a pleasant, a happy 
Chearfulness in their Countenances, and a 
Familiarity in their Airs towards each other.”*”’ 
Adams also recorded “a Variety of Portraits—very 
well done.” They were, in fact, an impressive 
group.” “Peele has taken General Washington, 
Dr. Franklin, Mrs. Washington, Mrs. Rush, Mrs. 
Hopkinson, Mr. Blair McClenachan and his little 
daughter in one Picture. His Lady and her little 
son, in another.”*’’ Adams was shown “a great 
Number of Miniature Pictures” and “some Books 


upon the Art of Painting, among the rest one by 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, the President of the English 
Academy of Painters.” He also saw “a Variety 
of rough Drawings, made by great Masters in 
Italy, which he keeps as Modells” and “several 
Imitations of Heads, which he had made in Clay, as 
large as the Life, with his Hands only. Among the 
Rest one of his own Head and Face, which was a 
great Likeness.” But it was the portrait of Rachel 
and Margaret that had the greatest impact on 
Adams, who wrote to his wife, Abigail, that Peale 
“shewed me one moving Picture. His Wife, all 
bathed in Tears, with a Child about six months 
old, laid out, upon her Lap. This Picture struck 
me prodigiously.”**° 

Adams’s response to the portrait was charac- 
teristic of an educated and cultivated eighteenth- 
century gentleman, that is, a “man of feeling.” 
As noted in the discussion of John and Elizabeth 
Lloyd Cadwalader and Their Daughter Anne (see 
plate 2.6), it was not inappropriate in the Anglo- 
American world of the 1770s for a gentleman to 
express his sentiments publicly. Such behavior 
was directly related to the popular understand- 
ings of sympathy as articulated by the Scottish 
philosopher and political economist Adam Smith 
(1723-1790), who wrote that “sympathy” may be 
used “to denote our fellow-feeling with any pas- 
sion whatever,’ and that “pity and compassion are 
words appropriated to signify our fellow-feeling 
with the sorrow of others.” Smith believed that the 
“cruelest insult ... offered to the unfortunate, is to 
appear to make light of their calamities. ‘To seem 
not to be affected with the joy of our companions 
is but want of politeness; but not to wear a serious 
countenance when they tell us their afflictions, 1s 
real and gross inhumanity.” Sympathy for another, 
Smith explained, operates through the imagina- 
tion: “By imagination we place ourselves in his 
situation, we conceive ourselves enduring all the 
same torments, we enter as it were into his body, 
and become in some measure the same person with 
him, and thence form some idea of his sensations, 
and even feel something which, though weaker 
in degree, is not altogether unlike them.” Smith 
believed this responsiveness was “a matter of fact” 
and that it was “by no means confined to the most 
virtuous and humane,” but that even “the greatest 
ruffian, the most hardened violator of the laws of 
society, is not altogether without it.””° The arousal 


of sympathy was, therefore, understood as a form 


of sharing, bonding, and communality that created 
an actual social benefit to be respected, rather than 
deplored as abject sentimentality. In his portrait of 
Rachel and Margaret, Peale documented a particu- 
lar personal event, but he also presented the harsh 
and widely experienced fact of the high infant 
mortality of his time. It was a picture that reached 
out into the community to establish a bond of fel- 
low-feeling with his new neighbors—and, ideally, 
would engender a sympathetic reception for his 
work and for the Peales’ presence in the city. 

Rachel Weeping is an artful wedding of history 
painting with its typical physiognomic conventions 
to a naturalistic likeness. The realistic aspect of 
the work is reinforced by a small still life of med- 
icine bottles supporting a narrative of maternal 
dedication and the efforts of nursing. Presented as 
a portrait of “Mrs. Peale ... with the dead Child,” 
it provided viewers with a visceral charge that 
no allegory or historical fiction could replicate.**° 
Rachel Peale was not totally unknown to those 
living in Philadelphia, but in 1776 she was still 
new to many, and this picture may be understood 
not only as a form of social bonding but also an 
opportunity for a personal introduction. What 
Adams and others could observe when viewing 
this portrait was that Rachel Brewer Peale, like 
her husband, was presented as genteel. Her silk 
dress is similar to those worn by many of Charles’s 
sitters of this period, which were designed to indi- 
cate status and virtue.**! And not to be missed, as 
a sign of both grief and gentility, is her large, pure 
white handkerchief. Rachel is shown “lamenting,” 
but clearly she was also a beautiful woman. Peale’s 
pride in this fact is recorded in his description of 
Rachel in his autobiography as belonging “to the 
class of small women, of fair complexion, altho’ 
her Hair was of a dark brown colour which hung 
in curling ringlets on her long beautiful white 
neck.— Her face a perfect Oval, she had sprightly 
dark Eyes, her Nose strait with some few angles, 
such as Painters are fond to immitate,— her mouth 
small and most pleasingly formed.— In short she 
would be called handsome amongst the beautiful of 
an Assembly of her Sex.”*” 

Over the next few months Peale’s life would 
change abruptly as the war escalated and he joined 
a city militia as an officer on active service. During 
the British occupation of Philadelphia, which lasted 
from September 1777 through June 1778, he was 
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forced to find a safe haven for his family and his 
possessions. When they returned, Peale left active 
service but his political activities continued, includ- 
ing a term as a member of the Fourth General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
which was in charge of civic affairs during the con- 
flict. When the outcome of the war finally appeared 
certain after the British surrendered at Yorktown 
in November 1781 Peale began to plan seriously for 
the future, and by the end of 1782 he had built his 
first permanent gallery.*”” 

A notice on November 14, 1782, in the 
Pennsylvania Packet read: “We hear that Mr. Peale 
has compleated his New Exhibition Room, which 
is open for the reception and entertainment of all 
lovers of the fine arts, being ornamented with the 
portraits of a great number of worthy Personages.” 
This display included prominent military and civil- 
ian leaders, but an ad in Philadelphia’s Freeman’s 
Journal on December 4, 1782, documents that the 
“portrait of Mrs. Peale lamenting the death of her 
child” was also a notable feature in the new gal- 
lery.*“* Since its previous showing in 1776 Charles 
and Rachel had had two more children, Rembrandt 
(1778-1860) and ‘Titian Ramsay (1780-1798), 
bringing their immediate family to four.” In the 
new gallery Peale displayed the painting with 
a curtain, a visual convention often associated 
with postmortem portraiture. The presence of an 
actual curtain drawn across the picture increased 
the physicality and heightened the drama of the 
encounter for the viewer, who had to choose 
between concealment and disclosure. In an adver- 
tisement for the picture Peale reveals that he had 
further enhanced its dramatic potential by attaching 
a note to the curtain that read: “Before you draw this 
Curtain Consider whether you will afflict a Mother or 
Father who lost a child.’ However, he added, “This 
was taken away by some unknown and the follow- 


ing lines put in the place thereoft— 


Draw not the Curtain, if a Tear, 
just trembling in a Parents eye, 
Can fill your awful soul with fear, 


or cause your tender Breast to sigh 


A Child lays dead before your eyes 
and seems no more than moulded clay, 
While the affected Mother crys 


and constant mourns from day to day.”*° 


Peale wanted it both ways. He wanted to assert that 
he was shielding the viewer by posting a warning, 
but he also wanted to be certain the drama beneath 
the curtain was advertised. By disclaiming the 
role he played in composing the provocative little 
poem, he remained innocent of any lack of decorum 
while also suggesting that another person had been 
strongly moved by what they had seen. 

Peale’s understanding of the value of decorum 
in the face of death is clear from his diary entries 
describing the funeral of his brother, St. George 
Peale, in June 1778. He wrote, “I love decency 
and decorum but not pomp & show.”*"” This atti- 
tude was consistent with his Whig perspective, 
which frowned on mourning dress and excess 
expense and display. It was also consistent with 
contemporary British attitudes, in which “decorum 
in mourning was an important principle.”*** In 
promoting his picture, however, Peale practiced 
a faux decorum that is reflected in the balance 
between propriety and emotional expression in 
the picture itself. Rachel weeps, but she is not in 
mourning dress. She gazes heavenward as her 
solid pyramidal form connects to the white sheet 
curving around Margaret, reestablishing a womb- 
like unity between the mother and her dead child. 
The power of the picture resides in this oscilla- 
tion between unity and loss, acceptance and grief. 
For Philadelphians struggling to recover from 
the war and its dislocations, Rachel’s grief would 
have enacted a personal drama, but also, argu- 
ably, refracted the myriad types of loss that had 
occurred within the community during the war. 
For this reason, the sympathy she evoked in 1782 
was perhaps even deeper than it had been in 1776. 

It is unknown when the picture was moved 
from the gallery to the Peale family home, but 
it seems unlikely Charles would have kept it on 
view after Rachel’s death in 1790.**° The changing 
focus of his museum during the later 1780s may 
have meant it was removed even earlier. Rachel 
never fully recovered from the birth of her elev- 
enth child, and she apparently died of consump- 
tion. Her husband and children were all deeply 
affected, and her son Rembrandt later recalled her 
in his “Reminiscences” as “my angel-mother—my 


father’s Madonna.”?”° 
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Unlike Rachel Weeping, Peale’s group portrait Mrs. 
Charles Peale and Her Grandchildren (plate 2.12) 
and the sibling double portrait Sophonisba and 
Linnaeus Peale (see plate 2.14) tenderly express the 
happier aspects of family bonds. While there is no 
documentation, Peale may have exhibited them 

in his painting room as examples of the type of 
family portraits he was adept at creating. Sellers 
dated the first of these pictures to around 1782, 
but a close look at the children suggests that 1780 
is a more accurate time frame. This would make 
Raphaelle, the eldest, about six, and Angelica 

and Rembrandt five and two, respectively.”’' This 
was also the year Charles purchased the family’s 
Lombard Street house and Rachel gave birth to 
Titian Ramsay Peale. Tasked with establishing the 
new family home, with three small children and 

a fourth either on the way or just born, Rachel 
would have keenly appreciated the extra support 
of a grandmother-in-residence. Charles’s lifelong 
affection and concern for his mother is apparent 
in his diary entries over the years, and he recalled 
in his autobiography, “She ever possessed an even 
temper, and was kind to all her children and their 
connections, which continued to her last moments; 
thus she lived and died much respected by all who 
knew her.”??? 

Margaret Triggs Peale (1709-1791) became a 
permanent member of her eldest son’s household 
shortly after he returned from London in 1769. His 
first known portrait of her was painted not long 
after, and she also figures prominently in The Peale 
Family, which John Adams had admired in Peale’s 
painting room in 1776.°” As Sidney Hart has writ- 
ten, Charles was proud that on his return from 
England he was finally able to become the head 
of a household, which then included his widowed 
mother, his two younger brothers, St. George and 
James, and his mother’s orphaned niece, Margaret 
Durgan.*** If Mrs. Peale and Her Grandchildren can 
be seen as Charles’s homage to his mother and the 
role she played in his life and that of his immediate 
family, it should also be acknowledged as an ambi- 
tious foray into the tradition of tenebrist painting. 
Its earthy tones, golden light effects, and dark 
background are typical of this mode and evoke an 
atmosphere of warmth and nurture that is the very 


subject of the picture. 


As noted in chapter 1, Copley had set Peale the 
artistic challenge of copying a “candle light” picture 
in Boston in 1768, and in London the aspiring artist 
saw a wide array of this type of work. The great- 
est contemporary British practitioner of tenebrist 
painting was Joseph Wright of Derby (1734-1797), 
but it also interested artists such as Thomas 
Gainsborough (1729-1788), George Romney 
(1734-1802), and Joshua Reynolds. Rembrandt 
Peale, who appears at the lower right of this por- 
trait, recalled that his father owned numerous 
mezzotints after works done in this manner, and by 
1795 Rembrandt himself had painted a self-portrait 
by “the light of a candle,” as well as an accom- 
plished copy of Wright’s famous Blacksmith’s Shop 
(fig. 2.22) that were displayed in Peale’s Museum.”” 
Candlelight scenes required studied attention to the 
contrasts of light and shade. Matthew Pilkington 
praised them in his Gentleman’s and Connotsseur’s 
Dictionary of Painters, a book sent to Peale not long 
after its publication in London in 1770 by his friend 
and patron Edmund Jenings.*”® Pilkington wrote: 
“By the Chiaro-Scuro, objects receive more relief, 
truth, and roundness; and it particularly signifies, 
the great lights, and great shades, which are col- 
lected with such industry and judgment, as conceals 
the artifice.”’’’ Reynolds later stated that it was “a 
practice very advantageous and improving to an 
artist. ... By candle-light, not only objects appear 
more beautiful, but from their being in a greater 
breadth of light and shadow, as well as having a 
greater breadth and uniformity of colour, nature 
appears in a higher style; and even the flesh seems 
to take a higher and richer tone of colour.”*”* 

The emotional tenor of Peale’s subject is estab- 
lished not only through an adept use of color and 
shade but also by its structure. Long serpentine 
lines weave slowly through the picture, linking 
the oval forms of the sitters’ heads into a petal-like 
composition that echoes the botanical illustrations 
seen in the open book on Mrs. Peale’s lap at the 
center. Like these flowers, the children are part 
of Nature’s bounty and, nurtured by family, will 
blossom. The book also suggests the practice of 


PLATE 2.12 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mrs. Charles Peale (Margaret Triggs) and Her Grandchildren, 
Raphaelle, Angelica, and Rembrandt, c. 1780 

Oil on canvas, 30 X 25 inches (76.2 X 63.5 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8260 
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Fig. 2.22. Richard Earlom (English, 1743-1822), after Joseph 
Wright, also called Joseph Wright of Derby (English, 1734— 
1797). A Blacksmith’s Shop, 1771. Published by John Boydell 
(British, 1719-1804). Mezzotint; plate: 23'%6 X 17 inches 
(60.8 X 43.2 cm); sheet: 247% X 17% inches (62.21 X 44.8 cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. The Muriel and Philip Berman 
Gift, acquired from the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, 1985-52-380 


teaching or mentoring, a motif Peale used in other 
portraits of grandmothers with their grandchil- 
dren.*”’ ‘The prominent placement of Margaret's 
left arm, which enfolds the young Rembrandt, illus- 
trates the protection and support she offers. Peale’s 
expressive likeness of his mother and the harmoni- 
ous nature of the composition evoke the comforts 
of an emotional reciprocity that was severed in his 
portrait of Rachel and Margaret. ‘Taken together, 
these two pictures express the polarities of family 
happiness and grief. Painted at a time when Peale 
and his neighbors were hoping for peace and the 
artist was attempting to rebuild his family life and 
his career, it is surely a personal picture. Despite the 
awkward foreshortening of tiny Rembrandt’s face, it 
is an evocative and powerful picture that illustrates 
Peale’s engagement with family as he pursued ever 
more refined artistic accomplishments. 

Sellers’s comments on this picture center on 


Margaret Peale’s face. “The grandmother alone 





looks toward us, giving the picture its unity and its 
tenderness and sympathy,” he wrote. It 1s, in fact, 

a remarkable face, with an expression that sug- 
gests contentment and love.*” The picture has an 
intimate, relaxed quality that makes further inter- 
pretation seem unnecessary. Yet, the very details 
that appear both casual and emotionally expressive 
are readily connected to Peale’s use of formal and 
emblematic references. For example, Le Brun’s tem- 
plate for the expression of “Simple Love” shows a 
figure with its head thrown back, much like Peale’s 
mother’s. ‘he composition is, in fact, rooted in 
Cesare Ripa’s emblematic image of “Charity,” in 
which three small children cluster around a mater- 
nal figure.**' The three children were traditionally 
read as the theological virtues of Christian philoso- 
phy: Faith, Hope, and Love. Love was seen as chief 
among them, and Charity was defined as selfless, 
unconditional, and voluntary loving-kindness.*” 
This popular conceptualization was manifested in 
a variety of visual permutations in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century British portraiture of moth- 
ers and children, as well as in the decorative arts, 
graphics, and book illustration.*® Pictorial prec- 
edents for Peale’s composition may have included 
Van Dyck’s Charity (c. 1627-28; National Gallery, 
London), which was engraved by Cornelis van 
Caukerken shortly after it was painted (fig. 2.23). 
It was an image that gained considerable currency 
and was adapted by Reynolds for his portrait Lady 
Cockburn and Her Three Eldest Sons (1773; National 
Gallery, London). Charles may have been familiar 
with other popular images of similar themes, such 
as Motherly Love (Charity), conceived and engraved 
by Aegidius Sadeler II (fig. 2.24).’°* As in his por- 
trait of Rachel and little Margaret, the template is 
masterfully naturalized to forge a less intellectual 
and more visceral link with the viewer. 

The names of the trio of children who encircle 
their grandmother reflect their father’s chosen pro- 
fession in their reference to three celebrated artists: 
Raphael, Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669), and 
Angelica Kauffmann. Charles Willson Peale was and 
is often made light of for naming many of his chil- 
dren after great artists, but there was a method to 
his madness.** The names were chosen to commem- 
orate the artists he judged most worthy of emula- 
tion, and his resource for making these decisions was 
his copy of Pilkington’s Gentleman’s and Connotsseur’s 


Dictionary of Painters, a volume that was frequently 
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consulted in the Peale household. In fact, the birth 
and death dates of Peale’s children were recorded 
inside its front cover, leading Sellers to say that it 
“held the place in the Peale family that other families 
accorded to the Holy Bible.”’** Eight of Peale’s sev- 
enteen children—starting with his first surviving 
son, Raphaelle, in 1774—could find their namesakes 
in this book.**’ But aside from providing naming 
opportunities, 1t was also a rich and liberal source of 
information on artists from a variety of traditions. It 
celebrated the realism of northern European paint- 
ing, as well as the idealism of the classical tradition. 
It served an eclectic artist like Peale very well. 
Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters was not, 
however, the source for the names of all of Peale’s 
children. Rachel and Charles’s first four chil- 
dren, Margaret Jane, James Willson, Eleanor, and 
Margaret Van Bordley, were all named after tam- 
ily and close friends. Although the first child of 
Charles and his second wife, Elizabeth DePeyster 
Peale (1765-1804), was named after Van Dyck, 
their fifth child, Titian Ramsay, was named for his 
deceased half-brother, who had died in 1798. Their 
sixth child, Elizabeth, was the namesake of her 
mother, but their second, third, and fourth children 
were named after Benjamin Franklin, Maria Sibylla 
Merian, and Charles Linnaeus, respectively.”” 


Franklin was a personal acquaintance of Peale’s and 
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Fig. 2.23. Cornelis van Caukerken (Flemish, 1626-1680), 
after Anthony van Dyck. Allegory of Charity, c. 1655-75. 
Engraving with plate tone; plate: 16'%6 X 12%6 inches 
(43.1 X 31 cm); sheet: 177% X 12% inches (44.4 X 31.8 cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. The Muriel and Philip 
Berman Gift, acquired from the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, 1985-52-16535 


Fig. 2.24. Aegidius Sadeler II (Flemish, c. 1570-1629). 
Charity; or Motherly Love, 1620. Published by Marco Sadeler 
(Flemish, active seventeenth century). Engraving; sheet: 
11'%6 X 8% inches (30 X 21.2 cm). Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. The Charles M. Lea Collection, 1928-42-3119 


the founder of the American Philosophical Society, 
where Peale served as curator, but he was also a 
polymath of international repute whose creativity 
spanned the worlds of politics and science. Merian 
(1647-1717) was a German naturalist and artist, 
whose exquisite drawings of the flora and fauna of 
Surinam in South America were prized by European 
collectors. Charles Linnaeus’s name combines his 
father’s and that of the great Swedish scientist Carl 
Linnaeus (1707-1778), whose enormously influen- 
tial taxonomy was the basis for the organization of 
the natural science displays of Peale’s Museum. The 
naming of the Peale children, therefore, reflected 
the changing interests and endeavors of their father. 
When Rachel Brewer Peale died on April 12, 
1790, Charles was left with seven children, ranging 


in age from sixteen to a year and a half, and at this 
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PLATE. 2.15 


Charles Willson Peale 

Mrs. Charles Willson Peale (Elizabeth DePeyster), 1798 
Oil on canvas, 297% x 24 inches (74.3 X 61 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2007-65-13 


point his eighty-one-year-old mother could do lit- 
tle to help.*®’ Charles looked first to Maryland for 
a new wite as he continued his southern painting 
trips to augment his income and seek museum spec- 
imens. But although he was still welcomed as an 
artist, his alliance with this region’s elite through 
marriage would not be repeated.’’”° As his focus 

on Maryland waned, however, his connections in 
Philadelphia and New York expanded. Charles met 
Elizabeth DePeyster, the daughter of a wealthy 
and established New York merchant family, on her 


first visit to the Philadelphia museum. She was in 


the company of Peale’s friend James Bogart and a 
small group of New Yorkers, which included Major 
John Stagg, Jr., and his wife, Margaret, who was 
Betsy’s younger sister.”’’ Their courtship has been 
described as “intense, brief, and successful,” and on 
May 30, 1791, fifty-year-old Charles and twenty- 
six-year-old Betsy were married in New York 
City.°” The DePeysters proved supportive of Peale 
through their good will, portrait commissions, and 
ready cash to contribute to projects such as the 
exhumation of a mammoth skeleton in upstate New 
York.””? With trade and family connections in the 
Caribbean, they also were a ready source for tropi- 
cal museum specimens. Charles described Betsy as 
having a “sedate countenance” and “serious moth- 
erly appearance,” despite her youth.*™ These char- 


acteristics and her impeccable sense of order and 
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organization served her well as she endeavored to 
care for Charles’s six surviving children and the six 
additional children they had together prior to her 
death in 1804. Her simple portrait, painted by Peale 
in 1798, during the same period he was painting a 
large number of DePeyster family portraits, shows 
Betsy at thirty-three with a miniature of Charles 
around her neck and a fashionable contemporary 
hairstyle (plate 2.13).°” 

Sellers believed that Peale’s portrait of his 
daughter Sophonisba (Sophy) with her young 
half-brother Charles Linnaeus (Lin) “was doubt- 
less intended to emphasize a hoped-for unanimity 
between the children of first and second wives.”*”° 
The portrait shows Sophy at nine or ten years 
old and Lin between one and two (plate 2.14). 


In its composition it is reminiscent of several 


PLATE 2.14 

Charles Willson Peale 

Sophonisba and Linnaeus Peale, c. 1796 

Oil on canvas, 267% 227 inches (66.7 X 56.5 cm) 
Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8273 


of Peale’s double portraits from the 1780s and 
early 1790s, such as Mrs. John Nicholson (Hannah 
Duncan) and John Nicholson, Jr. (1790; Art Institute 
of Chicago).*”’ These compositions are loosely 
derived from Madonna and Child imagery that, 

as noted earlier, was frequently employed in 
eighteenth-century British portraits of mothers 
and children. Once again, Charles grasped a tra- 
ditional template and made it so fully his own that 
the picture’s conceptual and formal infrastructure 
dissolves into an image that seems almost as casual 


as a snapshot. 
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Sophy was a willing helpmate to her step- 
mother, and her firmly placed form and serious 
gaze indicate her caretaking mission. Her energy 1s 
denoted in the springy, dark curls that decorate her 
brow. Catching the light, they add pictorial interest 
as they contrast with the tousled blonde locks of 
her younger brother. Lin’s soft, pink cheeks and 
robust form bespeak his health as he rests, smiling, 
contented, and secure, 1n his sister’s slender arms.?” 
The delicately wrought still life of roses, lilacs, and 
carnations at the center of the picture unifies the 
two figures and underscores the youthful affection 
between them. Sophonisba remained attentive to 
the needs of the Peale household even after her 
marriage to Coleman Sellers in 1805, at age nine- 
teen.*” She was described at that time by the emi- 
nent architect and family friend Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe (1764-1820) as “an excellent mother and 
accomplished instructress” to her younger brother 
and sisters.*°° 

The death of Betsy DePeyster Peale in February 
1804 increased the demands in the Peale household, 
but Sophonisba’s maternal role toward her younger 
siblings was not unusual among young girls at this 
time. According to C. Dallett Hemphill, “Americans 
who came of age during the Revolutionary era 
celebrated the love of siblings. The ideological cli- 
mate made this egalitarian relationship culturally 
relevant in a way it had never been before.” It was 
an outgrowth of “the Revolutionary-era confluence 
of sensibility, equality, and fraternity,” and after the 
Revolution the bond between siblings equaled and 
often rivaled patriarchy. Elder children undertook 
not only the simpler, physical forms of caregiving 
necessary in childhood but also later responsibilities 
involving their younger siblings’ education, careers, 
and courtship.”*' Despite being the namesake of the 
most famous female artist of the Renaissance, the 
Italian painter Sofonisba Anguissola (c. 1532-1625), 
Sophy did not actively participate in the fine arts.”* 
She did, however, express her artistic sensibility 
and considerable skills by assisting her father in 
the museum and through the creation of domestic 
objects such as the exceptionally designed and exe- 
cuted quilt she made based on the traditional “Star 
of Bethlehem” design (fig. 2.25). Aside from its util- 
itarlan purposes, Sophy found sewing a rewarding 
experience and celebrated it in a short poem titled 
“The Needle,” written in her later years when she 


was apparently bedridden. Here, she described how 


“Thou little glittering pointed thing” had seen 

her through times of sadness, contentment, and 
boredom and concluded, “Ah, how supremely blest 
am I, / Who still upon my bed must lie, / That I am 
able yet to ply / My needle.”**’ 

Peale’s aspirations for artistic accomplishment 
by his daughters began with the naming of his first 
surviving daughter, Angelica Kauffman, after the 
Swiss-born artist who was a founding member of 
London’s Royal Academy and was admired by West 
and Reynolds.*** Charles’s comments on her in his 
autobiography describe his feelings about women’s 


pursuit of the fine arts: 


What a variety of mecanick arts may be executed 
by the fair sex, nay their slender fingers fit them 

in some things to exceel the other sex, and when 
th[e |y possess a reflecting mind and genius, what 
excellency of work may they perform in the watch 
making or engraving line? in Painting, that do 
not require labour, but as an essential a lively 
imagination, what excellencies might their fancy 
produce? Angelica Kaufman ts an Instance of the 
perfection in painting which her studies enabled 
her to execute, she was not contented to paint 
portraits only, she painted historical Pictures and 
not only told the stories lucidly, but also made 
graceful Figures. She was in high estimation with 
the queen of England, and of course with many of 
the nobility at the time that Peale was in London, 
he paid her a visit and she politely received him 

in her painting [room ], at which time she had a 


number of portraits of persons of distinction.**” 


He went on to add a bit of gossip on the artist’s 
personal life, including the fact Kauffmann “fan- 
cied” West when they were both in Italy, “but Mr. 
West having his heart preengaged to Miss Sewel of 
Philada. would not yield to her attractions.” On her 
death in 1807, as a testament to her accomplishments 
and his respect for them, Peale copied her self-portrait 
and added it to the gallery of his museum.”*° 

Little is known of Angelica Kauffman Peale’s 
engagement with art beyond the recollections of 
her younger brother, Rembrandt, which indicate 
that as a girl she was seriously encouraged by her 
father. Angelica was sufficiently accomplished for 
Rembrandt to record that her work “excited me to 
the effort of drawing” and that “an elegant album 
had been presented to her, in which she began to 


exercise her pencil, from a costly drawing-book, 
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which our elder brother [Raphaelle] found irksome 
to study.” Rembrandt went on to relate that he was 
“fascinated by the neatness of the heads drawn by 
my sister. The moment the school was out, I rushed 
to watch behind her chair, the graceful movements 
of her little fingers—and when she left her seat, 
called away by some visitor, I took possession of 

it, and zealously imitated her performances.”**’ At 
what point Angelica ceased her artistic activities is 
uncertain, but once she married she was no longer 
encouraged to engage in them. 

Charles’s double portrait of Angelica and her 
wealthy Irish-born husband, Alexander Robinson 
(1751-1845), is emblematic of their marital union, 
but it is unknown if its composition was dictated by 
its patron, Robinson, or invented by the artist (plate 
2.15).** Robinson, a Virginia merchant and planter, 
had recently completed a lavish home in Baltimore 
and may have wanted an impressive picture to 


adorn its walls. He had been introduced to Angelica 
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Fig. 2.25. Sophonisba Angusciola Peale Sellers (American, 
1786-1859). Quilt, c. 1850. Block-and roller-printed cotton 
plain weave pieced work, 9 feet 7% inches x 9 feet 5 inches 
(2.9 X 2.9 m). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. 
Horace Wells Sellers, 1935-38-4 


by a collateral relative of the Peales, and Charles 
gave his consent to their marriage after determin- 
ing he was a man of good character. The couple was 
married in Philadelphia on June 15, 1794, and, early 
on, Peale enjoyed a pleasant correspondence with 
both of them. He wrote: “In several letters received 
from Mr. Robinson he speaks of his happiness with 
Angelica, in one of them he says she is a Patern for 
wives, and in another, that she is the best of women, 
and that he is perfectly [happy ] in having such an 
agreeable companion. In some of her Letters she 
also speaks of his kindness to her, that he makes the 
best of husbands.”**? 

A year after their marriage, at Angelica’s 


request, Peale arrived in Baltimore, accompanied 
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PLATE 2.15 

Charles Willson Peale 

Alexander and Angelica Kauffman Peale Robinson, 1795 

Oil on canvas, 26% X 357 inches (66.7 X 89.5 cm) 
Promised Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8264 


by Betsy and Sophonisba, to paint the Robinsons 
shortly before Angelica was due to give birth to 
Charles’s first grandchild. Robinson had offered 
to have his carpenters make the stretchers for the 
canvas. Charles had intended to paint individual 
portraits that would hang as a pair, but the canvas 
and stretcher that was prepared was the larger, 


half-length format. Charles recalled in his diary: 


I began Angelica in one corner of the canvas, intend- 
ing to cut off a piece, but Mr. Robinson proposed that 
I should place his portrait in the same piece. This 

I assented to, yet had some difficulties to encounter, 


such as his being much taller than my daughter and 





no room to place him much higher in the canvas. 


However, by making him lean, inclined towards 
her, I completed the disposition of the picture. I had 
no difficulty with the portrait of my daughter, yet I 
jound much with Mr. Robinson's portrait. 


I may say that I never found a more disagreeable 
business, altho’ the object was certainly as much to 
oblige him as myself, yet he sat with a bad grace, 
and with very much labor I at last completed the 
original and made a copy unfinished and the face 
of Mr. Robinson not quite equal to the first, and 
was contented to have it so rather than plague a 
man who seemed to have so little disposition to 
give me a chance of doing justice to my reputation 


as a painter” 


The copy, completed in 1822, presents a similar 
though more appealing likeness, but the portrait 


conceived in 1795 clearly marked the beginning of 
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a downward spiral in the relationship between the 
two men, and the portrait unabashedly discloses 
the unpleasant personal dynamics that prevailed, 
with only brief respites, between Charles and 

his son-in-law. The portrait was modeled on the 
well-established template for domestic harmony 
and unity. The side-by-side pairing of a married or 


betrothed couple dates to antiquity and was diffused 


through the emblematic image of “Marital Concord” 


from Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia, showing a couple, 
side by side, hands joined and heads inclined toward 
one another.” Although the Iconologza illustrates 
two full-length figures, double portraits celebrating 
betrothals, marriages, or the imminent birth of a 
child typically reduced these figures to three- 
quarter or bust length. This composition, in which 
the figures are coupled and their hands placed in 
close proximity, appeared in eighteenth-century 
British and Continental portraiture, as well as in 
colonial American pictures such as Copley’s double 
portraits Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Winslow (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston) and Thomas and Sarah Morris 
Miffiin (see fig. 2.30), both from 1773." Among 
the most famous images of this type that Peale and 
Robinson would have known was Van Dyck’s cel- 
ebrated marriage portrait of Charles I and Queen 
Henrietta (fig. 2.26). It may have appeared a perfect 
model to Robinson, who was a man of aristocratic 
tastes. If it was Charles’s choice, it might have had 
a darker twist, since Charles I was an autocratic, 
absolute monarch who considered himself divinely 
ordained and ultimately was executed for treason.*” 
Peale’s annoyance with Robinson and his elitist 
attitudes may have been heightened by the artist's 
fear of losing his connection to his much-favored 
eldest daughter. His comments on the difficulty 
he had in accommodating Alexander’s figure to 
Angelica’s seem to sum up the issue. Seeing them 
as a pair was irksome for Peale, and the imbalance 
between his keenly observed portrait of his strik- 
ingly beautiful daughter and the vacant, flaccid 
likeness he presented of his son-in-law suggests 
that his hand was directly linked to his emotional 
response to the two sitters. Charles’s worst fears 
were realized: he did not see Angelica for extended 
periods of time, as Alexander kept his wife close 
at hand, and she, for her part, seems to have been 
content or resigned to remain close to her immedi- 
ate family and the obligations it entailed.”* Largely 


because of their museum endeavors, Peale and his 





Fig. 2.26. George Vertue (English, 1684-1756), after 
Anthony van Dyck. Charles I and Henrietta, 1742. Etching; 
plate: 224 x 16% inches (56.5 X 41.2 cm). Yale Center for 
British Art, New Haven. In Memory of Jeanne and Paul 
Rapoport, B2001.7.5 


sons were regarded by Robinson as showmen and 
not his social equals. He characterized their activi- 
ties as “degrading” and injurious to Angelica’s rep- 
utation.*”? When Rembrandt opened his Baltimore 
museum in 1813, Robinson moved his family out of 
town. In his letters to Angelica, Charles sometimes 
tried to mitigate the antagonism he felt by observ- 
ing, for example, that one should never “regard how 
others act toward us, nor to censure, or measure 
their conduct in any respect, because we cannot 
often fathom their motives; reasons may influence 
them which are hid from our Eyes.”**° But at other 
times he was blunt, exclaiming, for example, “Alas, 
poor Alick!—I must try to write once more to 

him if I can possibly find any language that might 
soothe his vanity without sacrificing my veracity 
too much.””*’ Ultimately, he described Alexander 
Robinson in his autobiography as a man of great 
contrasts who could be pious, affectionate, benev- 
olent, and strictly honest, but also unforgiving, 
miserly, harsh in his language, even to those close 
to him, and a man who would go to any lengths 

to make a profit.”°* But if Robinson brought out 
the worst in his father-in-law, it was an aspect of 
Peale’s own character and personality that he was 
well aware of, and he later confided to Angelica: 
“The fact is that I have a colorick disposition, and 
therefore, I am obleged to keep a bridle constantly 
tight rained to stay my tongue and hands from 


mauling every one that approaches me.” 
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A year prior to painting their portrait, Charles 
had hosted Angelica and Alexander’s marriage at 
Philosophical Hall in Philadelphia, just as he was 
beginning to move both his family’s residence and 
Peale’s Museum from Third and Lombard Streets 
into the rooms of the American Philosophical Society 
at the more prestigious location of State House 
Square.*’° Because the educational mission of his 
museum complemented the society’s goal of “pro- 
moting useful knowledge,” he was given a ten-year 
lease to all but two rooms. Peale had been elected 
to the society in 1786, the year he founded his 
museum, and in 1788 he became a curator of the 
society's scientific collections.’ As David Brigham 
noted, this move placed Charles “into fellowship 
with the most prominent institutions of intellec- 
tual activity and academic purpose in Philadelphia. 
Philosophical Hall added to the museum the weight 
of science, reason, and objectivity.’°”* 

It also placed Charles at the epicenter of the 
nation’s new capital city, with its infusion of inter- 
national wealth, influence, and sophistication and 
its intellectual, social, political, and cultural ambi- 
tions. In 1792 his museum’s impressive board had 
elected as its president Thomas Jefferson, who 
was then serving as secretary of state in George 
Washington's administration. Other board mem- 
bers included such diverse political, scientific, and 
religious notables as Senator William Bingham; 
Governor ‘Thomas Mifflin; Secretary of the 
Treasury Alexander Hamilton; Congressman 
James Madison; the multifaceted astronomer 
and inventor David Rittenhouse; the physician 
and anatomist Caspar Wistar; Bishop William 
White, chaplain to the Continental Congress 
and later to the U.S. Senate; and the Reverend 
Dr. Ashbel Green, chaplain to the U.S. Congress 
and professor of mathematics and natural science 
at Princeton.*” As a group they supported the 
museums identity as a serious institution with 
international connections and the mission to 
educate and ameliorate the local public to provide 
a true “public benefit.”** In addition to its paint- 
ings, the museum included an expansion of its 
natural science displays. 

Peale’s move into Philosophical Hall was com- 
plete by September 1794. In April of that year he 
had publically announced his “Retirement from 
Portrait Painting” because he was “so engrossed 


by his Museum” and recommended “his Sons 


Raphael and Rembrandt as Portrait Painters, whose 
likenesses, and the excellency of their colouring, 
he presumes to hope and believe, will give general 
satisfaction.’*°’ Both young men seemed set on 
artistic careers, but Rembrandt, his second-eldest 
son, had been particularly focused on excelling 

as an artist from an early age.*°° It is interesting, 
therefore, that when Charles rescinded his pledge 
to retire from portrait painting and presented a 
nearly life-size picture of two of his sons to the 
public in the spring of 1795, the eager and talented 
Rembrandt was not included. Charles did, how- 
ever, present Rembrandt with his copy of Antonio 
Palomino de Castro y Velasco's Account of the Lives 
and Works of the Most Eminent Spanish Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects. This book, which had been 
gifted to Charles in 1780 by the Philadelphia 
printer and bookseller William Dunlap, celebrated 
the ability of gifted artists to paint likenesses so 
fine they were able to deceive viewers.*”’ Charles’s 
own ability to do just this was brilliantly mani- 
fested in his 1795 portrait of his sons Raphaelle 


and ‘Titian Ramsay. 


THE STAIRCASE GROUP: 
PRACTICE AND THEORY 


Peale’s masterful double portrait of his sons, now 
known as The Staircase Group (plate 2.16), was con- 
ceived within the context of his expanding cultural 
ambitions as manifested in Peale’s Museum.*”° 
However, the associative meanings it was designed 
to impart to its contemporary audience had dis- 
sipated by the time it was sold as part of the 
museums painting collection. The 1854 auction 
catalogue identified it simply as an entertaining 
trompe l’oeil, ignoring the fact that it was the work 
of an artist who had excelled in creating emblematic 
grand-manner portraiture for two decades prior to 
its creation. Replete with factual errors about the 


artist, its text ran: 


PLATE 2.16 

Charles Willson Peale 

The Staircase Group (Portrait of Raphaelle and Titian Ramsay 
Peale), 1795 

Oil on canvas, 89% X 39% inches (227.3 X 100 cm) 

The George W. Elkins Collection, E1945-1-1 
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100. The Statrcase. A famous picture by C.W. 
PEALE, representing his two sons, Titian and 
Raphael, life size. All who have visited PEALE’S 
MuSeEvm recollect this remarkable painting; its 
perfect truth to nature 1s such, that many people 
have been deceived into the belief that it was a real 
staircase, with persons ascending tt. It was not 
unusual for persons to approach it, and place one 
foot on the first step, which was a real one, and dogs 
have been known to run against it, in the attempt 
to ascend. Mr. PEALE had but little imagination 
as a painter, but was remarkable for the faculty of 
depicting visible objects faithfully on canvass, and 
hence the fidelity of his portraits, and pictures of 
still life. He was so well aware of the peculiarity of 
his talent in this way, that he was always careful 

to have before him an exact representation of the 
picture he intended to paint; and tn this instance 

he had an actual staircase constructed, and placed 
his two sons upon it, in the positions in which they 


appear on the canvass.°°? 


While this description praised Peale’s technical 
facility and ingenuity, his portrait was viewed not 
as a work of artistic imagination, but rather as an 
attention-grabbing attraction designed to earn 

top dollar. Fortunately, it was purchased by the 
Philadelphia collector Joseph Harrison, Jr. (1810— 
1874), who also acquired The Artist in His Museum 
and numerous other pictures at this sale.*'° On the 
death of Harrison’s widow, The Staircase Group was 
purchased from her estate by a member of the Peale 
family, whose son inherited it in 1932 and placed it 
on loan to the Philadelphia Museum of Art prior to 
its acquisition in 194:5.°"' 

Interestingly, nearly a century after the auction, 
Peale’s direct descendant, the historian Charles 
Coleman Sellers (1903-1980), in his impressive 
catalogue raisonné of Charles's work, echoed essen- 
tially the same reductionist view of the picture as 
the one published for the 1854 sale: 


The piece 1s a “deception’—deliberately intended 

to be mistaken by the spectator for reality, and as 
such it enjoyed an astonishing success. The figures, 
which must of course be life size, were placed in a 
natural but wholly unportratt-like pose, and the 
whole, instead of being hung upon a wall, was set 
in the frame of a doorway. The doorway apparently 
opened into a winding starr, leading upward, and 


the illusion was completed by an actual step built 


out into the room at the base of the painted steps. 
Raphaelle is going up the stair, Titian, his younger 


brother, looking round the corner from above?” 


Sellers did not repeat the traditional trompe l’oeil 
anecdotes about dogs or beguiled viewers running 
into the canvas, and he dropped the unsubstantiated 
story of the construction of a model staircase, but 
he afhrmed the central message of the earlier text. 

Both commentaries reflected a widely accepted 
academic dogma that defined “deceptions” or 
trompe l'oeil pictures as extra-artistic expressions 
because artistic imagination and intense realism 
were judged to be mutually exclusive. Reynolds, 
for example, stated in his Discourses that “the whole 
beauty and grandeur of the art consists... in being 
able to get above all singular forms, local customs, 
particularities, and details of every kind.”*'’ Sellers’s 
observation that the figures “were placed in a nat- 
ural but wholly unportrait-like pose” is similar 
to the 1854 catalogue’s assertion that Peale could 
only paint what was literally in front of him.** But 
Charles Willson Peale’s vision was more sophis- 
ticated and ambitious than either text allows, as 
confirmed by his son Rembrandt’s recollections. 
Rembrandt repeated the litany of praise for the 
picture’s trompe I’oeil efficacy—he was the source 
of the famous story of Washington mistakenly 
bowing to the figures in the portrait on a visit to 
the museum—but also asserted that the painting’s 
iulusionism “was not indicative of its merit.”*"” 

The reception of The Staircase Group as simply 
an illusion is part of its history, and Peale is not the 
only artist whose works have required rescuing 
from dualistic academic or popular judgments that 
too much realism indicates a lack of content. Work 
by scholars of European painting, such as Eric Jan 
Sluijter’s reassessment of Gerrit Dou (1613-1675) 
and other Dutch artists prized for their high fin- 
ish and virtuosic ulusionism, have established that 
these artists sought not Just to delight or deceive 
the eye, but also to convey meaning through ico- 
nography, pictorial conventions, and other visual 
references.*'® In fact, trompe l’oeil pictures that unite 
seemingly literal representations with emblematic, 
personal, literary, artistic, or other intellectual ref- 
erences have a long and distinguished history. As 
Susan Feagin noted in her essay “Presentation and 
Representation,” this unusual category of illusion- 


istic painting “provides an opportunity for artists 
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to use the ontological wobble set up by a painting’s 
dual functions to play with ideas about appearance 
and reality, precepts and concepts, spirituality and 
physicality, paradoxes of self-reference, visual puns, 
and the relation of the work in question to other 
works of art and the history of art.”*'’ The illusion 
of reality need not be separate from imagination, 
intellectual content, or art-historical references, 
and their cohabitation in a work of art can create an 
unusually stimulating artistic encounter. 

The Staircase Group presents an intensified 
version of the naturalism and desire for accurate 
and realistic likeness that had been Peale’s aim 
since the early 1770s, and which he would develop 
more profoundly in his later years. Although it 
was his first full-blown painted “deception,” it was 
not his first foray into illusionism, since in July 
1787 he had displayed a life-size wax self-portrait 
in his museum. ‘The Reverend Manasseh Cutler 
documented its impact when, on his visit to the 
museum, he beheld Peale “standing with a pencil 
in one hand and a small sheet of ivory in the other, 
and his eyes directed to the opposite side of the 
room as though he was taking some object on his 
ivory sheet.” Later, when he encountered the artist 
in the flesh, Cutler was amazed because the wax 
had “appeared to me to be absolutely alive as the 
other. .. . To what perfection is this art capable of 
being carried!”*!* As noted previously, life-size wax 
sculpture was not a novelty in Philadelphia in the 
late 1780s, but Peale’s presentation of himself in 
wax was unusual.’'? While other waxes in the city 
ranged from anatomical displays to presentations 
of the famous or the frightening and were designed 
to teach, shock, or entertain, Peale presented a 
simulacrum of his ordinary self in a typical place, 
employed in characteristic work, which in this 
instance seems to have been miniature painting. 
This three-dimensional trompe l’oeil, seamlessly 
integrated into his museum, established the artist's 
presence whether he was there or not. 

Cutler, who was a student of history and natu- 
ral science as well as a cleric, also admired Peale’s 
“romantic and amusing” habitats in which the artist 
presented his expertly preserved birds and beasts in 
characteristic attitudes and actions.*”° Both Peale’s 
displays and his world view were informed by the 
Systema Naturae of Linnaeus, whose work sprung 
from a deep-seated belief that divine wisdom could 


be understood by studying God’s creations. Peale’s 


specimens in their typical habitats were designed 

to represent aspects of this harmonious system in 
which all things had a purpose and worked coop- 
eratively. Peale’s wax double could be seen as an 
integral part of that display, presenting the artist as 
another specimen in the great order of creation.” 
Arguably, the placement of his illusionistic Stazrcase 
Group in his newly configured museum of art and 
science in Philosophical Hall in the mid-1790s simi- 
larly established his sons as part of this order. 

The Staircase Group was painted when Raphaelle 
was twenty-one and working to fulfill his father’s 
ambition for him to become a successful artist. 
Titian, though not quite fifteen, was intensely 
dedicated to the study of natural science and its 
presentation in the museum. Both lived and worked 
in Philosophical Hall and might typically be found 
there applying themselves to their individual and 
characteristic pursuits. ‘The placement of their 
portrait in a closed-off doorway enticed visitors to 
follow Raphaelle up the staircase as ‘Titian beck- 
oned. This followed a European tradition of placing 
life-size illusions of people or perspective views in 
“the domestic space of the home or collection to 
astonish and impress visitors, and to elicit wonder 
and admiration for those who made and possessed 
them.”*”? The power of Peale’s illusionistic portrait 
to emulate life, rather than to present as art, estab- 
lished the young men’s presence and participation 
in the life and work of the museum. 

Peale’s desire to wed his children to his museum 
enterprise was expressed in a letter to George 
Walton in 1793, in which he stated that “I have 
labored to instruct my children to be industrious 
and careful that they may help themselves and be 
useful members of the community—and as I have 
several, some amongst them will be able to assist 
me. ’**’ In this context The Staircase Group served 
him well as an admired attraction in his museum, 
but its full message, to be addressed in greater 
detail below, surely began to wane after Titian’s 
death from yellow fever in September 1798. Titian 
exercised a significant role at the museum, and in 


June 1799 Charles wrote a naturalist friend: 


I shall say no more of this mournful tale, you know 
my loss, 3 I may justly say a public Loss. I strive 
to bear up against this afflaction, but I have such 
Srequent calls to remember his assidious labours, 


while persuing my favorite persuits, that the Woods 
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as well as my Study often witness my pangs—and 
knowing the importance of my labours to put my 
Museum in a lasting condition, and thereby secure 
its permanent establishment, I sometimes fear this 
cankerworm, Grief, wall prey on my Vitals, and 
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shorten my days. 


The more gradual but obvious dissolution of 
Raphaelle’s private life and public career also 
became a troubling reality at odds with the opti- 
mistic image of 1795. Considering Peale’s acute 
personal losses in both these instances, it is not 
surprising he had little to say about his stunning 
picture beyond its successful illusion. 

Charles admired illusionistic portraiture 
throughout his career, and his readings in art- 
historical and theoretical literature provided ample 
justification for employing trompe I’oeil realism in 
his own work. In his autobiography he stated that 
his Stazrcase Self-Portrait, commissioned by his son 
Rubens for his Baltimore museum in 1823 (and 
now unlocated), was to be done “in the manner of 
that which he painted many years past, with his 
Sons Raphaelle and Titians Portraits, which had 
long been admired for the deception produced.” 
He also noted: “If a painter ... paints a portrait in 
such perfection as to produce a perfect illusion of 
sight, in such perfection that the spectator believes 
the real person is there, that happy Painter will 
dese[r ]ve to be caressed by the greatest of mor- 
tal beings.”*” This artistic ideal closely echoes 
Palomino, who in his Lives wrote that artists 
whose works are vivid as nature deserve “immor- 
tal Honour” and described how Diego Velazquez’s 
great skill as a painter caused him to be “caress'd by 
the Grandees, and the most Excellent painters.”*”° 
Palomino added that when one of Velazquez’s 
portraits was placed among a group of very fine 
paintings on display in Rome, “in the Opinion of 
all the Painters of different Nations, all the rest 
look’d like Painting, but this alone seem’d to be a 
Reality.”*” In his copy of Pilkington’s Dictionary of 
Painters Peale had also read of the masterful real- 
ism of Gerrit Dou, whom the author judged “most 
wonderful in his finishing” and added that although 
“umperfect connoisseurs” denigrated artists like 
Dou, “persons of Finest taste in Italy” appreciated 
and collected their work.*”* In the margin along- 
side Pilkington’s text, Peale wrote, “the critics are 


often severe on a labored Picture, but I think that a 


piece (smelling? ] of the pallet is a commendation 
of the painter, nature 1s very perfect, and a judicious 
painter cannot finish too high.”*” This author also 
discussed the enormously successful practitioner 
of illusionistic painting Samuel van Hoogstraten 
(1627-1678) and the rewards he received from “the 
Emperor at Vienna,” who enjoyed being surprised 
by his pictures.**° Palomino and Pilkington pro- 
vided Peale with examples of artists who flourished 
as a result of their abilities in realistic depiction, if 
not trompe l’oeil.*”’ 

Peale also was familiar with the writings of 
the French theorist Roger de Piles (1635—1709), 
whom Pilkington often cited. As Thomas Puttfarken 
has noted, De Piles diverged sharply from aca- 
demic theory to embrace “tromperie, deception and 
illusion.”**? He also insisted on the importance 
of the first effect of a painting. “True painting,” he 
wrote, “by the force & great truth of its imitation, 
ought... to call the spectator, to surprise him, 
and oblige him to approach it, as if he intended to 
converse with the figures.”**’ De Piles believed that 
dramatic, forceful illusion would draw the spec- 
tators to the qualities of the painting that would 
keep their interest and affect them long after their 
initial visual impression. As the French theorist 
put it: “Tis vain to adorn a stately palace with the 
greatest rarities, if we have forgot to make doors to 
it.... All visible objects enter the understanding 
by the faculty of seeing, as musical sounds do by 
that of hearing. The first care therefore of both the 
painter and the musician should be, to make these 
entrances free and agreeable.”*** 

Like De Piles, Peale judged trompe l’oeil or 
compelling realism an artistic achievement and 
a skill that represented the artist's control and 
agency.’ But, as Richard Leppert points out, 
“trompe l’oeil’s deception must in the end be rec- 
ognized, else the picture, in succeeding too well 
to deceive, fails as a painting.”**° The surprise 
and recognition that viewers experienced when 
they discovered they were looking at an illusion 
accounted for the popularity of this genre at 
home and abroad in Peale’s lifetime. Trompe I’oeil 
gained particular relevance in post-Revolutionary 
America, where, as Wendy Bellion noted, such 
pictures could challenge “spectators to discern fact 
from illusion” and this process of “detection and 
exposure of false appearances demonstrated one’s 


mettle as a fit citizen of the republic.”**’ In both 
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the broader international artistic context and this 
more specific and timely political context, Peale’s 
Staircase Group was far from an anomaly; it was 


powerfully au courant. 


THE STAIRCASE GROUP 

AND THE COLUMBIANUM 

Although Sellers overlooked the artistic aspects of 
The Staircase Group, he aptly noted its presence in 
an historic contemporary exhibition. “The famous 
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‘Staircase,” he wrote, “is first recorded in the cat- 
alogue of the exhibition of the ‘Columbianum’. .. . 
And there can be little doubt that it was painted 
for that particular occasion, a tour de force in which 
Peale showed the young men, the fellow profession- 
als, the amateurs and connoisseurs whom he had 
gathered about him in this venture, that his hand 
had not lost its cunning for all his late preoccupa- 
tion with natural history.”** 

The Staircase Group appears to have made its 
artistic debut at the first and only exhibition of 
the short-lived Columbianum, an organization 
that described itself as an “association of Artists in 
America for the protection and encouragement of 
the Fine Arts.” As a founding member, Peale envi- 
sioned this “Academy or school for Architecture, 
Sculpture and Painting” as both a civic commitment 
to further the fine arts and a personal commit- 
ment to facilitate his children’s artistic education 
and opportunities.” At their first meeting, held 
at Peale’s Museum in December 1794, the orga- 
nization had sixteen members; they had recruited 
fourteen more by the next time they met. Many 
were British and European artists who had recently 
arrived in Philadelphia and sought patronage from 
the city’s established gentry, as well as its newly 
constituted international elite.*” 

The energy in Federal Philadelphia seemed 
to bode well for the arts. Within months of its 
establishment, however, the Columbianum foun- 
dered over political differences among its members 
that went to the heart of its projected governance 
and curriculum.**"’ These differences played out in 
mean-spirited verbiage in the press, so much so 
that in early April 1795 Peale’s “faction” judged 
it wise to publish a conciliatory statement in the 
Aurora General Advertiser so as not to detract from 
the public’s interest in the group’s exhibition 
scheduled to open in the State House on May 22. 


Neither published reviews nor other contemporary 


commentary on the exhibition and its reception 
appear to be extant, so the only sources for eval- 
uating its contents, intentions, and success are 

its incomplete catalogue and Rembrandt Peale’s 
much later recollections.**” His remark that eight 
Englishmen resigned from the fledgling academy 
prior to the exhibition, due to “some republican 
sentiment uttered by an American,” indicates that 
freedom of expression, if not political ideology, 
was an Issue.” 

Such factional disputes might have reminded 
Charles of his experiences in London, where he 
had witnessed the founding of the Royal Academy, 
with its covert intention of superseding the Society 
of Artists (see chapter 1). Matthew Hargraves 
notes that the Royal Academy, which was created 
in part “to undermine the power of the new gen- 
eration of influential artists,” allowed George III 
to arbitrarily hand “almost unassailable power to 
a small elite of artists.”’** Now, decades later, Peale 
had little tolerance for European artists coming to 
American shores to establish foreign hierarchies. 
As he had written to Benjamin Franklin in 1771, 
he saw America as a refuge and new start for those 
who sought a better political and social order. “The 
people here,” he said, “have a growing taste for 
the arts, and are becoming more and more fond, of 
encouraging their progress amongst them, I fondly 
flatter myself they will here find patronage, and an 
Assylum, when oppression and tyranny shall per- 
haps banish them from seats where they now flour- 
ish.”**? ‘The vision of a European-style academy not 
only had the potential of minimizing Peale’s guiding 
role in the new organization, it also raised the spec- 
ter of a highly defined hierarchical curriculum with 
concomitant aesthetic dictates. 

While it is unlikely Charles painted his Stazrcase 
Group solely for the Columbianum’s brief exhibi- 
tion, he surely judged it an excellent venue for its 
debut. The confluence of the exhibition and Peale’s 
relocation of his museum suggests that this inven- 
tive, pragmatic artist conceived a multipurpose pic- 
ture suitable for both. Created in the context of the 
Columbianum’s intense pre-exhibition controversy, 
fueled by suggestions the organization should be 
modeled on England's exclusive Royal Academy, 
Peale’s picture spoke to his independent, anti- 
monarchical mindset and his assertion of artistic 
self-determination and the freedom to imagine as 


he pleased.°**® 
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Fig. 2.27. Samuel Lewis (American, c. 1757-1822). A 
Deception, c. 1805—8. Pen and brush and black and brown 


inks, watercolor, blue-green matte opaque paint, gold metallic 


paint, and graphite, with scratching out, on wove paper; 
164 X 10'%6 inches (41.3 X 27.8 cm). Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2012-172-163 


Like Rachel Weeping, The Staircase Group por- 
trays two members of the artist’s family in a con- 
temporary context. And, like the earlier picture, 
it was imbued with art-historical resonance and 
emblematic content, had a message to impart, and 
was designed for optimal public engagement.*” 
Although this new picture was a radically reimag- 
ined grand-manner portrait that addressed the 
temper of its time and manifested Charles’s values 
and cultural ambitions, it fit neatly into the context 
of the Columbianum’s exhibition, which opened in 
late May and ran into early July 1795. Its catalogue 
reveals the new institution’s commitment to the 
utilitarian applications of its artistic training, such 
as naval and domestic architecture, along with its 
support of the fine arts.*** In an inclusive gesture, 


a small number of amateur and decorative painters 


were also shown, but the essential thrust of the 
exhibition was to showcase the artistic accomplish- 
ments of professional artists born or practicing in 
America. While some were deceased or no longer 
resident, others were actively engaged in their pro- 
fessions, and, according to Rembrandt Peale, many 
works were for sale.**” A surprisingly large number 
of landscape paintings and still lifes were on display 
and portrait miniatures were well represented, but 
genre painting, history painting, and sculpture had 
a meager presence.*” There were also six “decep- 
tions” listed—three each by Raphaelle Peale (4 Bill, 
A Deception, and A Covered Painting) and the highly 
skilled cartographer and drawing master Samuel 
Lewis (c. 1757-1822), who continued to paint illu- 
sionistic works into the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century (fig. 2.27).*’ Although it was not 
listed as such, the most ambitious “deception” was 
Charles Willson Peale’s Portraits of two of his Sons on 
a stair case.°”° 

Peale’s painting was one of approximately 
forty-five portraits by a variety of artists currently 
or previously active in Philadelphia.*? Among those 
that can be identified is Joseph Wright's portrait 
of his young relative, John Coats Browne (fig. 2.28). 
Wright (1756-1793), the Royal Academy—trained 
son of the famous wax modeler Patience Wright, 
mentioned earlier, shows his subject in a full-length, 
grand-manner format, complete with drapery and 
an impressive architectural background. Wright’s 
figure is based on sketches he made in London of 
Thomas Gainsborough’s celebrated portrait of 
Jonathan Buttall, now commonly referred to as 
The Blue Boy (The Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California). As Monroe Fabian noted, “We may have 
here an example of the artist’s devilish humour,” 
since Wright’s subject was the son of a Philadelphia 
area blacksmith and Buttall the son of a wealthy 
British ironmonger. Certainly, it was a creatively 
naturalized application of the grand-manner por- 
trait for an American subject.*’* Charles’s brother 
James submitted a conversation piece titled 4 
family, small whole lengths.” His sons Raphaelle 
and Rembrandt each presented five portraits show- 
casing their skill in delineating men, women, and 
children, and Rembrandt added a self-portrait. But 
the artists in the exhibition against whom Charles 
likely measured himself were the three internation- 
ally successful, American-born history and portrait 
painters, West, Copley, and John Trumbull (1756— 
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1843). This triumvirate represented the splendid 


future of American art, and their names would be 
invoked in unison frequently in the years that fol- 
lowed. Trumbull exhibited three oil portraits in 
miniature (fig. 2.29) painted after his return from 
London in 1789 and related to his patriotic cam- 
paign to capture the best likeness of Revolutionary 
notables for his large commemorative historical 
canvases.°’° West's new status as president of 
London’s Royal Academy, as well as his local roots 
and reputation for nurturing American-born artists 
like Peale, made him an important exemplar.*’’ Two 
unidentified half-length portraits by West were on 
display along with his grand-manner portrait of 
James Hamilton (see fig. 1.8), no doubt a sentimen- 
tal favorite for Peale, whose left hand was memori- 
alized in it. 

The only likeness by Copley listed in the cat- 
alogue 1s Portrait in Crayon, but Rembrandt later 


recalled that the artist’s masterful portrait Thomas 





Fig. 2.28. Joseph Wright (American, 1756-1793). John 
Coats Browne, c. 1784. Oil on canvas, 61% X 43% inches 
(155.8 X 109.8 cm). Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco. 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 3rd, 1979.7.107 


Fig. 2.29. John Trumbull (American, 1756-1843). Mrs. 
Robert Morris (Mary White), 1790. Oil on panel, 4 x 3% 
inches (10.2 X 8.2 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift 
of Grace M. Poe, 1981-99-2 


and Sarah Morris Mifflin (fig. 2.30) was also exhib- 
ited. The inclusion of this picture, with its stun- 
ning realism and highly articulated details, may 

be seen as both an homage to Copley’s American 
work and a personal challenge to Peale. As noted, 
Peale and Copley had been in direct competition in 
the early 1770s, after Peale’s return from London, 
and according to Jules Prown, “Copley seems to 
have been stung by the challenge of the impressive 
double and family group portraits that Peale was 
producing in the Middle Colonies.”** When Peale 
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Fig. 2.30. John Singleton Copley. Thomas and Sarah Morris 
Mifflin, 1773. Oil on ticking, 61% X 48 inches (156.5 x 

121.9 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. 125th Anniversary 
Acquisition. Bequest of Mrs. Esther F. Wistar to The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1900, and acquired by the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art by mutual agreement with the 
Society through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Fitz Eugene 
Dixon, Jr., and significant contributions from Stephanie S. 
Eglin, and other donors to the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
as well as the George W. Elkins Fund and the W. P. Wilstach 
Fund, and through the generosity of Maxine and Howard H. 
Lewis to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, EW1999-45-1 
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heard of Copley’s successful stint of portrait paint- 
ing in New York in 1772, he defensively wrote John 
Beale Bordley that there were “a Number of New 
Yorkers haveing been here, who have given me the 
character of being the best painter of America— 
that I paint more certain and handsomer Likenesses 
than Copley—what more could I wish? ]”*” Still, 
while visiting Boston during the summer of 1773, 
the Mifflins of Philadelphia commissioned Copley 
to paint their portrait. Copley considered it one 

of his best works, and Bostonian Samuel Eliot 
wrote a friend in Philadelphia that the portrait 
would furnish Philadelphia “with one of the best 
Pictures it has to boast.”*°° Charles had been aware 
of the portrait for over twenty years, and it may 
have remained a spur to his creativity in 1795. As 
Margaretta Lovell has observed, Copley’s portrait 
of the Mifflins exhibited the artist's ability to take 
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the antirealist elements of “artifice, imitation, and 
social convention, visual metaphors of social ideals, 
and weave such disparate threads together with 
optical fidelity into a seamless whole.”**! Peale had 
yet to attempt this level of “fidelity” in his por- 
traiture, but Copley’s blending of intense realism 
with the emblematic and conventional aspects of 
gerand-manner painting may have provided Charles 
with both the challenge and the license to introduce 
trompe l'oeil illusionism into his portraiture. 

Whether Peale envisioned his Stazrcase Group 
as an opportunity to gain advantage in his compe- 
tition with Copley, or whether the Mifflin portrait 
was simply an inspiration, the formal similarities 
between these pictures are apparent. Both are dou- 
ble portraits in which the figure on the right looks 
steadily out at the viewer after being distracted 
from an activity, and both set their subjects against 
a darkened space with a vertical orientation. They 
also display masterful use of chiaroscuro, with the 
faces of Thomas Mifflin and Titian Ramsay Peale 
emerging from shadow into light. This may have 
reminded Peale of Copley’s early challenge to him 
to create a “candlelight” picture, and Peale con- 
tinued to believe that a face half in shadow was 
“the most difficult of all portraits.” But the most 
compelling and artistically daunting point of com- 
parison between these two pictures rests in what 
Paul Staiti called Copley’s “unprecedented skill in 
transcribing material things onto canvas.”** The 
intense realism of Copley’s polished table and loom 
are matched, however, by Peale’s keenly observed 
yellow pine stairs, while the shimmer and textures 
of Mrs. Mifflin’s dress and scarf are countered 
by the carefully observed folds in the leather of 
Raphaelle’s buckskin breeches and silky striped 
vest. Peale appears to have challenged Copley with 
bravado, but he also added a special twist by mov- 
ing beyond brilliant realism into calculated illusion- 
ism and creating a composition that embraced both 
grand-manner portraiture and the internationally 
popular genre of the “deception.”*** 

The Staircase Group was presented at the 
Columbianum at the peak of its relevancy for Peale 
and the community. The fact that it was not iden- 
tified as a “deception” in the catalogue, but rather 
as “Whole length—Portraits of two of his Sons on 
a stair case,” suggests an exhibition strategy that 
protected the important “first effect” of its illusion 


while also maintaining its identity as a portrait. At 


dit 





Fig. 2.31 Charles Willson Peale. Admission Ticket to Peale’s 
Museum, 1788. Engraving, 2% X 3% inches (6.4 X 8.9 cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Jack L. Lindsey in 
honor of H. Richard Dietrich, Jr., and Robert L. McNeil, Jr., 
1997-172-2 


the Columbianum, the training ground for aspiring 
artists, Peale displayed his skills of design, drawing, 
perspective, realistically modulated color, high fin- 
ish, and chiaroscuro. He also showcased his ability 
to manage anatomically convincing life-size figures 
and persuasive depictions of a variety of physical 
surfaces ranging from flesh and fabrics to wooden 
stairs and wallpaper. Using a device common in 
Dutch genre painting, he signed the picture by 
including a ticket to Peale’s Museum on a lower 
step (fig. 2.31). Not only did this identify Peale as 
the artist but it also established where his sons were 
located within the painting and in real life. As visi- 
tors approached the picture, the illusion became less 
convincing but the ticket was more visible.**’ 

By depicting two young men frequently seen 
in the community, Peale also provided the public 
an opportunity to assess his skill as a sensitive and 
accurate portraitist. Viewers who could identify 
Peale’s sons by name, as many undoubtedly could 
in this circumscribed group of exhibition-goers, 
would be reminded of their carefully chosen name- 
sakes, Raphael and Titian. According to Peale’s 
copy of Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, Raffaello 
Sanzio was instructed in the rudiments of art by his 
father, but through study of nature and the antique 
he acquired “remarkable correctness in drawing 
and design.” He excelled “in portrait as well as 
in history” and his easel pictures were finished 
“exquisitely.’°°° The great Venetian painter ‘Tiziano 
Vecellio (c. 1490-1576), Titian Ramsay’s namesake, 


“made nature his principal study, and imitated it 
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Fig. 2.32. Charles Willson Peale. Gouverneur Morris and 
Robert Morris, 1783. Oil on canvas, 43% X 51% inches (110.5 
x 131.4.cm). Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. Bequest of Richard Ashhurst, 1969.20. 1 


faithfully and happily,” producing portraits whose 
astonishing tints “had all the look of real flesh, 

his figures breathe.”**’ How appropriate that the 
Columbianum’s first art exhibition included a por- 
trait of the namesakes of two of the greatest artists 
in the history of Western painting, the masters of 


design and color, respectively. 


THE PORTRAIT IN THE DECEPTION 

If The Staircase Group is more than an illusion, it is 
also more than a simple presentation of likenesses 
of two of Peale’s famously named sons. Far from 
being the “wholly unportrait-like pose” noted by 
Sellers, the painting’s composition and scale fit eas- 
ily into the impressive body of grand-manner por- 
traiture Peale created during the 1770s, 1780s, and 
early 1790s. Like his British contemporaries, Peale 
sought fluency in this visual language and compiled 
sketches and a large collection of prints to nurture 


his and his children’s visual imaginations. He gained 


facility in producing portraits that ably matched 
imagery and content for effective presentation. 
This process of searching for appropriate imagery 
was, in fact, not unlike the taxonomy he followed in 
the creation of the natural science displays he con- 
structed. Both involved a drive to define, categorize, 
and bring order to the visual world and the place of 
God's creatures within it.°” 

Peale painted numerous double portraits of par- 
ents and children, as well as pairs of children, but 
this double portrait of two older siblings had no 
immediate precedents in his oil portraiture. He 
surely recalled, however, the handsome double por- 
trait of the sons of the Archbishop of York, Robert 
and Thomas Drummond, that he had watched West 
paint in London (see chapter 1). The pairing of the 
brothers, as well as Robert’s pointing hand and 
partially lit face, may have lingered in Peale’s mem- 
ory, and he may also have owned Valentine Green’s 
1769 mezzotint engraving after the portrait (see 
fig. 1.9). West’s work had been inspired by the 
so-called “friendship portraits” introduced into 
Britain by Van Dyck.’® Peale’s contribution to this 
visual tradition, Gouverneur Morris and Robert 


Morris of 1783 (fig. 2.32), was derived from a print 
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after Van Dyck’s much-copied and frequently 
adapted portrait Thomas Wentworth, 1st Earl of 
Strafford, and Sir Philip Mainwaring. Like Van 
Dyck’s work, Peale’s portrait represented two men 
engaged in a close and politically important work- 
ing relationship.*’° Robert Morris (1734-1806), who 
commissioned the portrait, was a financier of the 
Revolution, and Gouverneur (1752-1816), who 
was not related, was his able assistant. Despite 
their very different personalities, which Peale ably 
depicted, they shared a herculean task and remained 
close friends and business partners after the war. 
The scale and placement of Peale’s figures of 
his sons on the staircase were carefully calibrated 
to insure that his image was a successful illusion, 
but this precise orchestration did not preclude the 
adaptation of a formal and conceptual model in its 


composition.” 


His inspiration sprang from one of 
the most celebrated, copied, and adapted portraits 
of the British nobility, Van Dyck’s Lord John Stuart 
with His Brother, Lord Bernard Stuart (fig. 2.33).°” 
This work embodied a reference to the great court 
portraiture of the past that the British, European, 
and American cognoscenti living in the cosmo- 
politan environment of 1795 Philadelphia could 
not have missed. Van Dyck was renowned for the 
inventiveness of his compositions, the elegance and 
grace of his figures, his incomparable depiction 

of fabrics, and his ability to imbue his sitters with 
dignity and natural command. More importantly, 
he was the consummate master of the portraiture 
of engagement and relationship.’ This prolific 
artist, who is credited with revolutionizing English 
portraiture, was idolized in eighteenth-century 
Britain. He was also the namesake of Peale’s infant 
son Vandyke, who died in 1794.°"* Peale had written 
to Bordley in 1772 of the “excellence” and “perfec- 
tion” that portrait painting could “be carried to in 
a Van Dyck,” and Reynolds considered Van Dyck 


“the first of portrait-painters.”°” 


According to De 
Piles, “Excepting Titian only, Van Dyck surpasses 
all the painters that went before him, or have come 
after him, in Portraits.”*”° Pilkington lauded him for 
creating “portraits of sublime character,” and found 
his best works were “noble, easy and natural.’*” 
The importance he held in late-eighteenth-century 
Britain is attested to by Gainsborough’s famous 
summoning of Reynolds to his deathbed to set- 

tle their differences in the name of Van Dyck.*”* 


Gainsborough was among the many artists who 





Fig. 2.33. James McArdell (Irish, 1729-1765), after Anthony van 
Dyck. Lord John and Lord Bernard Stuart, Sons of Esme Duke of 
Lenox, 1740-65. Mezzotint, 19% X 13'%6 inches (50.5 X 35.5 cm). 
The Trustees of the British Museum, London, 1938,0420.182 


replicated the Flemish master’s work, including 
copying the portrait of the Stuarts at the London 
residence of their heirs (fig. 2.34).° If you were 
looking for a model for an important portrait, Van 
Dyck was your man. 

A comparison of Van Dyck’s portrait of Lord 
John and Lord Bernard Stuart with The Stazrcase 
Group illustrates the advice of Reynolds, as well 
as De Piles and other academic theorists, on how 
to transform an admired artistic precedent to suit 
one’s own expressive needs—namely, adapt the 
conception, don’t copy the details, and assimilate 
the model so fully that the source is evoked but does 
not obscure your new creation.**° Although the 
setting of The Staircase Group is more evocative of 
a domestic space than a palatial stairway, it echoes 
Van Dyck’s location of a partially darkened interior 
and uses the image of an ascending figure to intro- 
duce movement and variety into the composition. 
Like the younger royal brother, Lord John, ‘Titian 
Ramsay faces the viewer at a slight angle, with 
light falling more fully on the proper right side of 


the face. Both John and Titian are stable elements, 
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Fig. 2.34. Thomas Gainsborough (English, 1727-1788), after 
Anthony van Dyck. Lords John and Bernard Stuart, c. 1760-70. 
Oil on canvas, 92% X 57% inches (235 X 146.1 cm). Saint Louis 
Art Museum. Gift of Mrs. Jackson Johnson in memory of Mr. 
Jackson Johnson, 15:1943 


and their figures are slightly elevated over those of 
their respective elder brothers, who project greater 
physicality and movement. ‘The authoritative stance 
of Lord Bernard, which was destined to resonate 
through British portraiture in the works of Lely, 
Reynolds, and others, is echoed in the vigorous 
athletic stride of Raphaelle.**' Titian’s gesture is a 
particularly interesting example of Peale’s picto- 
rial adaptations. While the boy’s hand appears to 
be pointing up the staircase, its directional quality 
is largely the effect of the artist’s fine handling of 
chiaroscuro. Peale clearly endeavored to retain the 
form and gesture of a canonical Van Dyck hand 
such as Lord Bernard’s, which turns gracefully 
inward toward the subject’s chest. Titian’s gesture 
may be construed as inviting the viewer up to the 
exhibits he worked on with such “patience and 
perseverance” that his father feared his “too great 


attention to such minute objects will injure his 


health,” yet it also defines his role as the young nat- 
uralist whose Linnaean mission to construct natural 
classifications and search out new specimens placed 
him in the service not only of his father but also of a 
divine Higher Order.**” 

Unlike the nonchalance of the Stuarts in Van 
Dyck’s portrait, Raphaelle and Titian meet the 
viewer with a polite, direct, and inquisitive gaze 
acknowledging they have been seen and welcoming 
the viewer to join their ascent. In its descriptive 
precision and unpretentious setting, the portrait is 
evocative of Dutch genre painting, and, considering 
Peale’s ambitions for this work, it ironically elides 
with Reynolds’s sarcastic quip about the realistic 
“painters of the Dutch school” for whom “a history- 
piece is properly a portrait of themselves.”*** In 
Peale’s reimagining of an image of European aris- 
tocratic ease into one of middle-class, republican 
engagement, the splendid silks of the nobility are 
replaced by neat, form-fitting attire. Raphaelle and 
Titian are well dressed in striped vests and silk 
stockings, and Raphaelle’s dark blue jacket with 
its high collar is particularly dashing. Fashionable 
and genteel, they are up to date but not foppish.*** 
Similarly reimagined is the background, where 
patterned wallpaper of the type often found in 
enclosed stairways replaces grandiose architecture, 
clouds, or foliage.**” 

Peale’s pictorial reference to Van Dyck estab- 
lished a parallel to English nobility that was as 
much a conceptual element as a compositional debt. 
Not only was Peale’s artistic ambition made visible 
in his homage to the Flemish painter but his choice 
of an important example of aristocratic portraiture 
created a conceptual confrontation between his tra- 
ditional source and his reimagining of that source in 
an American context. As his own patron, Peale used 
his well-developed, academically approved abilities 
of znvention to adapt, energize, and naturalize the 
salient elements of his model. His application of 
trompe I’oeil illusionism expanded its accessibil- 
ity. As a Jeffersonian Republican in the early and 
mid-1790s, Peale was acutely aware of the policies 
and aristocratic behaviors of the Federalist admin- 
istration. Like others of his political persuasion, he 
feared, as Gordon S. Wood put it, that the creation 
of “a hierarchical society, based on patronage con- 
nections and artificial privilege and supported by a 
bloated executive bureaucracy and a standing army” 


would “destroy the integrity and independence of 
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the republican citizenry.’**° This was the type of 
society Peale and many of his compatriots believed 
they had fought to destroy in the 1770s. Peale’s sons 
were, therefore, young men meant to live their lives 
in sharp distinction to British sons of royal blood. 
They were aristocrats of another sort. Momentarily 
stopped on a steep and narrow stair, rather than at 
their leisure on wide palatial steps, they were on a 
mission. Raphaelle’s maulstick not only serves to 
link him visually to his brother, it also puns on the 
aristocratic accoutrements of swords or batons of 
command traditionally seen in grand-manner por- 
traiture (fig. 2.35). Raphaelle’s power was not the 
power of the sword; it was his command of art. As 
color and design both contribute to a work of art, 
the tasks of Raphaelle and Titian were intended to 
contribute to an accomplished display of the arts 
and sciences in the context of Peale’s Museum, and 
in so doing to advance the cultural life and educa- 
tional resources of the new nation. 

In 1795, Charles Willson Peale still hoped that 
his eldest son, Raphaelle, would become a leading 
figure in the fine arts, much as he hoped Titian 
Ramsay would become a leader in the world of 
natural science and the museum. The boys’ ascent 
of the staircase in the picture symbolizes their 
cultural ascent as young gentlemen of nature’s 
making, presented as an arresting, true-to-life 
visualization of Jefferson’s concept of a natural aris- 
tocracy of virtue and talent.**’ As Jefferson wrote, 
“The natural aristocracy I consider as the most pre- 
cious gift of nature for the instruction, the trusts, 
and government of society. And indeed, it would 
have been inconsistent in creation to have formed 
man for the social state, and not to have provided 
virtue and wisdom enough to manage the concerns 
of the society.”*** Jefferson’s plans for universal 
education, like his friend Peale’s educational goals 
for his museum, were designed to discover and nur- 
ture this type of talent for the good of democracy. 
Peale’s Staircase Group captures a fleeting moment 
when the viewer’s glance is returned by two boys 
on a Stair, the most ephemeral and quotidian of 
human encounters and one well-suited to trompe 
l'oeil presentation. But the painting was not meant 
to be merely a fleeting experience. It also was 
intended as a solid statement of optimism about the 
Peales’ participation in the future. Charles’s por- 
trait of “Iwo of his Sons on a stair case” reconciled 


high and popular art, as well as the differing artis- 





Fig. 2.35. Sir Peter Lely. James Butler, 12th Earl and 1st 
Duke of Ormonde, 1647. Oil on canvas, 47% X 36% inches 
(121.6 X 92.7 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Bequest of 
Arthur H. Lea, F1938-1-3 


tic traditions and modes of visual representation 
on which they were based. ‘This union of seeming 
opposites may have been a natural reflex for a man 
who, in his own life, straddled the worlds of the 
gentry and the populace, education and entertain- 
ment, and nature and culture. Although both his 
painting and its message were ambitious, the image 
he presented to the public was slyly self-effacing. 
He had taken to heart De Piles’s admonition to 
create a work that “strikes and attracts every one, 
the ignorant, the lovers of painting, the judges, 
and even painters themselves.”**’ In doing so, Peale 
created a contemporary portrait that not only 
impressed and entertained but also projected a 
serious message about the nation’s responsibilities 
and cultural goals and his ambition that his family 


would be instrumental in realizing them.’ 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Varieties of Portraiture 


Prior To 1822 CHARLES WILLSON PEALE’s Stazrcase 
Group of 1795 (see plate 2.16) appeared to have 
been the culmination of his engagement with the 
demanding genre of grand-manner portraiture. 
During the final decade of his life, however, Charles 
was commissioned to paint two life-size emblematic 
self-portraits—one for his Philadelphia museum, 
at the request of its board, and a second, now lost, 
for his son Rubens, who was proprietor of Peale’s 
Baltimore Museum. The first of these, The Artist in 
His Museum (fig. 3.1), shows Peale, at eighty-one, as 
an inventive and highly skilled artist.’ Although he 
had ceased painting large-scale portraits between 
1795 and the early 1820s, he continued to paint 
smaller ones and the Philadelphia Museum of Art’s 
collection contains representative examples of 
such works spanning the years 1772 through 1822. 
These, along with portraits by other artist mem- 
bers of his family, are the subject of this chapter. 
The Peales created a wide variety of portraits 
representing a broad expressive range. Not lim- 
ited to the medium of oil on canvas, they include 
drawings, prints, cut-paper profiles, and watercolor- 
on-ivory miniatures. As works created for both 
private and public purposes, they reflect different 
artistic traditions and forms of art patronage and 
consumption. On his return from London in 1769 
Charles instructed his brothers, St. George and 
James, in drawing and painting, and later both 
Charles and James instructed the next generation. 


The portraits presented here reflect a Peale family 


opposite: 
Charles Willson Peale. Mary Benezet, 1772 (detail of 
plate 3.54) 


Fig. 3.1. Charles Willson Peale. The Artist in His Museum, 
1822. Oil on canvas, 103% X 79% inches (263.5 X 202.9 
cm). Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
Gift of Mrs. Sarah Harrison (The Joseph Harrison, Jr. 
Collection), 1878.1.2 


practicum that included particular formats, anatom- 
ical features, and technical methods. While such 
shared templates, methods, and techniques may 
have shaped and facilitated their production, these 
artists drew on their individual experiences, gifts, 
and sensibilities to create unique works that tran- 
scend formula and convention. 

Most of these pictures illustrate the transmis- 
sion of artistic influences from older to younger art- 
ists, but such exchanges also occurred among peers 
and from younger artists to their elders. It was 
this fluid situation that allowed the septuagenarian 
Charles to experiment with and refine technical 


methods shared with him by his son Rembrandt 


to fulfill his lifelong goal of creating compellingly 
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PLATE 3.1 

Robert Scot (American, born England or Scotland, 1744-1823), 
after Charles Willson Peale 

His Excellency Gen.l Washington & c,c. 1777-81 

Engraving; image and sheet: 127% * 77% inches (32.4 < 19.7 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2012-172-146 


truthful likenesses in such remarkable late por- 
traits as Mother Caressing Her Convalescent Daughter 
(Angelica Peale Robinson and Her Daughter Charlotte) 
and Yarrow Mamout (see plates 3.75, 3.78). 


Small Pictures: Miniatures 


THE FIRST GENERATION 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 

Despite his focus on creating grand-manner por- 
traits and moderately sized bust portraits in oil, 
Charles Willson Peale’s expertise in miniature 
painting was in continual demand during the 1770s 
and 1780s.” These small, delicate, light-sensitive 
watercolor-on-ivory portraits were always more per- 
sonal than public, and it was not uncommon for indi- 
viduals to commission oil portraits and miniatures 


at the same time since, though they served different 


purposes, both could be accomplished with one set 
of sittings. While more cumbersome oil portraits 
tended to stay in one place, easily transportable 
miniature paintings were popular during the chaotic 
years of the Revolution, and Martha Washington 
became one of Peale’s most constant patrons. 

Charles’s first commission from Mrs. 
Washington occurred in 1771, when he painted 
miniatures of her children from her first marriage, 
John and Martha (“Patsy”) Parke Custis.’ Pleased 
with the result, the following year she asked Peale 
to create a large oil of her husband, George, as a 
pendant to her own portrait by John Wollaston, 
painted in the mid-1750s.* Charles’s finished work 
showed Washington in his colonel’s uniform from 
his service in the Virginia Regiment during the 
French and Indian War. Its creation marked the 
beginning of a long and cordial relationship between 
the two men, and a print after that portrait was 
among the earliest likenesses of Washington to be 
engraved (plate 3.1).° Before leaving Mount Vernon 
from that visit, Peale also painted three miniatures 
based on this likeness, one for Martha and one for 
each of Washington’s two stepchildren.® Over time, 
Peale became one of a small number of artists given 
the opportunity to paint Washington trom life. 
Ultimately, he was the singular beneficiary of seven 
life sittings—in 1772, 1776, 1777, 1779, 1783, 1787, 
and 1795—that yielded distinctly different portraits 
representing Washington at critical moments in his 
illustrious career.’ Of these seven portraits, two were 
directly connected to miniatures and one existed 
only as a miniature. 

Mrs. Washington ordered miniatures after 
Charles’s 1776 three-quarter-length portraits of 
herself and her husband, which had been commis- 
sioned in May of that year by John Hancock of 
Boston, president of the Continental Congress. 
Hancock intended these as a compliment to the cou- 
ple when Washington, who was then commander- 
in-chief of the Continental Army, arrived in 
Philadelphia in advance of a possible attack on the 
city.” Although Martha’s has disappeared, the paired 
portraits are documented by rare engravings 
attributed to Joseph Hiller, Sr., of Boston (plates 
3.2, 3.3). The first authentic likenesses of the 
Washingtons to appear in American prints, Hiller’s 
engraving also was the first to depict Washington 
in his role as commander-in-chief and had an enor- 


mous influence in shaping and transmitting his 
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likeness in Europe and America in decades to come.° 
Ironically, Mrs. Washington’s dissatisfaction with 
the 1776 likeness led to her request that Peale paint 
a new life portrait of her husband the following year. 
Possibly because Washington was on the move and 
Peale was on active duty, this portrait was executed 
only in miniature. Sittings were difficult to arrange, 
but Washington finally sat for Peale on September 
28, 1777. The completed portrait was not delivered 
to Mrs. Washington until February 1778.'° Several 
replicas were made, but only one, which was set for a 
bracelet, appears to have survived." 

During the course of the war Martha 
Washington commissioned more miniatures of 
her husband for herself and others. Their small 
size made them suitable as aide-mémoire at a time 
when lengthy separations were common. Although 
Peale was painting under difficult conditions, the 
demand was great. In April 1783, after the fighting 
subsided, he wrote Benjamin West in London, “You 
will naturally conclude that the arts must languish 
in a country imbbroiled with Civil Wars. yet when 
I could disengage myself from a military life I have 
not wanted employment, but I have done more in 


miniature than in any other manner, because these 





PLATE 3.2 

Joseph Hiller, Sr. (American, 1748-1814), 

after Charles Willson Peale 

His Excellency George Washington Esqr., ¢. 1777 
Mezzotint; plate: 12'%6 X 97% inches (32.9 X 24 cm); 
sheet: 13% X 10% inches (34.6 X 27 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2012-172-160 


PLATE 3.3 

Joseph Hiller, Sr., after Charles Willson Peale 

Lady Washington, c. 1777 

Mezzotint; plate: 13/6 x 9% inches (33.2 X 24.4 cm); 
sheet: 13% X 10'%6 inches (34.6 X 27.1 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2012-172-161 


are more portable and therefore could be keep out 
of the way of a plundering Enemy.””” Peale later 
recalled some of the hardships of this period in his 
autobiography, describing himself as “a thin, spare 
pale faced man” who appeared “unfit to endure 

the fatigue of long marches, and lying on the cold 
wet ground, sometimes covered with snow. Yet by 
temperance, and a forethought of providing for the 
worst that might happen, he indured this campaign 
better than many others whose appeareance was 
more robust, he always carried a Piece of dryed Beef 
and Bisquit in his Pocket, and Water in his Canteen, 


which he found, was much better than Rum.”’’ 
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PLATE 3.4 

Charles Willson Peale 

Officer of the Third Regiment of Continental Light 
Dragoons, 1778 

Watercolor on ivory, 17% X 1% inches (3.8 X 4.4 cm) 
Gift of Elizabeth Eddy Cornwall, 201 1-100-2 


PLATE 3.5 

Charles Willson Peale 

Benjamin Randolph, c. 1782 

Watercolor on ivory, 1% X 1 inches (3.2 X 2.5 cm) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Johnes Westbrook, 
1990-2 1-1 


PLATE 3.6 

Charles Willson Peale 

Hannah Cadwalader Morris, by 1783 

Watercolor on ivory, 1% X 1 inches (3.8 X 3.2 cm) 
Anonymous gift in memory of Elizabeth Wheatley 
Bendiner, 1991-76-3 


Charles’s miniature Officer of the Third Regiment 
of Continental Light Dragoons (plate 3.4) appears to 
have been painted during the artist’s 1778 encamp- 
ment at Valley Forge as a member of the Second 
Battalion of Philadelphia Associators, led by his for- 
mer patron John Cadwalader. The sitter’s uniform 
identifies him as a member of the Third Continental 
Light Dragoons, also known as “Baylor’s Dragoons” 
in recognition of their first commanding officer, 

Lt. Col. George Baylor.’* Baylor chose these white- 
faced blue uniforms in emulation of the French dra- 
goons. Their silver buttons, decorative epaulettes, 
and lace trim undoubtedly appealed to young men 
from elite families, who were specially recruited 

by Washington and Baylor for this regiment. ‘The 
sitter’s powdered hair, with the linear striations typ- 
ically observed in Peale’s miniatures of this period, 
accents the sophistication of his carefully described 
uniform. But the soldier's pale, slender face and rosy 
cheeks would have reminded the portrait’s intended 
recipient of his youth. Peale’s delicate touch and 

the small, fragile ivory disc on which the portrait is 
painted are poignant parallels to the vulnerability of 
this seemingly unseasoned soldier. After his period 


of active military service, Peale continued to return 


to the encampments near Philadelphia to support 
his family through such readily available commis- 
sions, often placing himself in considerable danger.” 
Charles’s miniatures of the 1770s and 1780s 
could vary considerably in their level of detail and 
overall effect. This is illustrated by the contrast 
between his neatly presented likeness of Elizabeth 
Lloyd Cadwalader (see plate 2.1), with its metic- 
ulous transcription of jewelry and clothing, and 
the more generalized handling in his portrait of 
his sister, Elizabeth Digby Peale Polk (see plate 
1.1).’° Elizabeth Polk’s miniature is less formal. Her 
face is larger and more prominent and her direct 
gaze establishes an intimate connection with the 
viewer. The serpentine accent of pearls atop her 
head and the delicate tendrils of hair and white lace 
around her shoulders impart a romantic quality 
that is reinforced by her pink sash and the small 
rose accenting her blue dress. Both miniatures now 
exhibit a blue cast that is the result of a chemical 
change over time in the red pigments Peale occa- 
sionally used. In 1777 Charles wrote to his brother, 
St. George, requesting him to attempt to recover 
the “Picture Watch Gold Buttons &c.” that were 
on the person of Elizabeth’s husband, Capt. Robert 
Polk, when he was killed by the British aboard his 
sloop, the Black Joke. This suggests the captain was 
carrying this miniature of his recently deceased 
wife with him and Charles was seeking to secure 
items of both sentimental and monetary value for 
the children the couple left behind.'’ The minia- 
tures of Benjamin Randolph (plate 3.5) and Hannah 
Cadwalader Morris (plate 3.6) are characteristic 
of Peale’s works from the 1780s, which have been 
described as “strong and effective portraits . .. 
with a feeling for individual character.”’* Charles's 
small miniature of Randolph (1721-1791), who 
was among Philadelphia’s most renowned colonial 
cabinetmakers, retains its original gold frame with 
fittings that facilitated its use as either a pin or a 


pendant.’® Randolph’s clients included families of 
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wealth and prominence, and his own home was suf- 
ficiently commodious that Washington, Jefferson, 
and other members of the Continental Congress 
rented rooms there.”® Apparently, it was at this time 
that he made Jefferson the lap desk on which he 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. Randolph 
fought in the Revolution and, due to his commercial 
success and entrepreneurial flair, was able to retire 
to his native New Jersey by 1788. The small size of 
his miniature is typical for Peale in the mid-1770s 
and early 1780s, and despite some fading, it remains 
a convincing portrayal of the sitter and his personal 
attire. Randolph’s head and shoulders command 
virtually the entire space as he gazes steadfastly at 
the viewer. His round face, with the beginnings of 
a double chin, 1s animated by a contented smile on 
his bow-shaped mouth, a convention seen in many 
of Peale’s miniatures. His likeness is modeled by 
long, curving strokes, and his brown eyes include 
Peale’s typical tiny white accents. Randolph’s styl- 
ish powdered wig with its black silk ribbon and 

his multicolored jacket with its matching vest and 
handsome buttons suggest a date of the early 1780s, 
when Peale advertised he was lowering the cost of 
his miniatures from eight to four guineas to help 
finance his new portrait gallery.” 

A family genealogy states that Charles’s min- 
lature of Hannah Cadwalader Morris (1715-1787) 
was painted when she was “68 years of age.””* 

Its fine condition displays Peale’s construction 

of his image through precise stippling and deli- 
cate cross-hatching. Also apparent is his ability 

to exploit the portrait’s ivory ground to impart a 
translucent quality to Hannah’s skin and create a 
subtle coloristic play between her blue-gray eyes, 
dark hair, and delicately rendered sheer white bon- 
net and scart. The dark gray-green background, 
typical of many of Charles’s miniatures, provides 

a particularly effective foil. Hannah Morris was 
the sister of Dr. Thomas Cadwalader and the wife 
of the prominent Quaker Samuel Morris (1711— 
1782), who was active in the affairs of colonial and 
Revolutionary Philadelphia.** She was described 

as a woman “with many graces of character” who 
belonged “to a family of Quakers ‘sufficiently 
enlightened, to understand that they served God 
best by doing their duty to their country in her 
hour of need.”** The straightforward realism of her 
portrait, which is mounted in a simple gold case 


typical of this period, was in accord with Quaker 


sensibilities. She is shown in the same fine but 
simple clothing worn by her sister-in-law, Hannah 
Lambert Cadwalader, whose large oil portrait by 
Charles hung in her son John’s parlor (see plate 
2.3). But Hannah Cadwalader Morris shares neither 
Hannah Lambert Cadwalader’s scale nor its sitter’s 
averted glance. Rather, Mrs. Morris’s direct gaze 
and gentle smile are intended only for familiar com- 
panions, who might hold her meticulously executed 
likeness in the palms of their hands. Occasionally, 
Peale was asked to produce his miniatures in mul- 
tiples, a practice that allowed patrons to distribute 
them as personal remembrances or family heir- 
looms. In this instance, at least one other nearly 


identical image by Charles is known to exist.” 


JAMES PEALE 

During the late 1780s, as he received larger com- 
missions and work on his museum intensified, 
Charles diverted requests for miniatures to his 
brother James.”° Eight years Charles's junior, James 
had begun working as a journeyman in his broth- 
ers saddler’s shop in Annapolis at age thirteen. 
Later, while briefly apprenticed to a cabinetmaker, 
he learned skills that served him well as a frame 
maker and assistant to Charles when the latter 
opened his Annapolis painting room shortly after 
his return from London in 1769. By 1771 Charles 
wrote Benjamin West that James “coppys very well, 
and has painted a little from the life.”*’ The follow- 
ing year James accompanied Charles to Philadelphia 
to assist him in setting up a temporary painting 
room and display of portraits and miniatures. Here 
he developed his artistic skills by copying pictures 
from Philadelphia collections, and Charles noted 
“my Brother with a little of my assistance had fin- 
ished a fine coppy of a Venus which West coppy’d 
from Titian and is now making a coppy of a fine 
piece of Mr. Franklin.”” 

The brothers maintained lifelong ties of affec- 
tion despite their different temperaments, Charles 
being driven and outgoing while James was 
described retrospectively as “an accomplished and 
highly esteemed gentleman, as well as an admirable 
painter; yet, unassuming in character [and] shrink- 
ing from public laudation.”” Their physical proxim- 
ity during their lives resulted in a paucity of written 
records that might shed more light on the nuances 
of their relationship, as well as shared projects, 


ideas, or attitudes. Both served in the Revolution, 
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PLATE 3.7 

James Peale (American, 1749-1831) and 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mayor General William Smallwood, 1788 

Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 1% inches (7 X 3.8 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-8 


and Charles’s diaries during that time reveal his 
continual concern for his brother’s well-being. 
James was a dedicated patriot and was commis- 
sioned in January 1776 as an ensign in Col. William 
Smallwood’s regiment of the “Maryland Line.” 
Within three months he was promoted to captain, 
and during the next two years he took part in bat- 
tles in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania.” 
Years later, in his autobiography, Charles vividly 
recounted meeting up with James shortly before 
the Battle of Trenton. James “had been in the rear 
guard, through all the retreat of the American 
Army, from the north River, and had lost all his 
cloaths. he was in an Old dirty Blanket Jacket, his 
beard long, and his face so full of Sores, that he 
could not clean it, which disfigured him in such a 
manner that he was not known by his brother at 
first sight.”* 

James experienced the horrors of war firsthand, 
so it is understandable why, despite a written appeal 
from Washington asking him not to leave, he retired 
from the army in 1779. Although he left in poor 
health, James was proud of his distinguished military 
record and later became a member of the Maryland 
Society of the Sons of the Cincinnati.” Joming 
Charles’s household in Philadelphia, he remained 
there until his marriage to Mary Claypoole, daughter 


of the painter James Claypoole, on November 14, 


1782. As his assistant, James profited from expo- 
sure to Charles’s work, developing his skills in oil 
portraiture as he finished or added details to his 
brother’s pictures.** He enjoyed landscape painting 
and likely also assisted in rendering landscape and 
still-life elements in Charles’s pictures. 

Charles’s diary entries show him sharing min- 
lature commissions with James as his work in the 
medium gradually subsided. On September 23, 
1788, Charles wrote that he “worked on the min- 
lature of Mrs Sergeant.” The following day, he 
wrote: “my Brother ground some miniature Colours 
while I sat & read beside him. in afternoon I made 
some alterations on Mrs Sergeants miniature.” On 
September 25 he “worked on the miniature of Mrs. 
Sergeant, a little on a miniature of my Brothers 
painted by himself:”*? Like Charles, James continu- 
ally sought to improve his methods and materials. 
An article signed “Mr. I.P.” and titled “An Improved 
Process for Making Prussian Blue,” published in the 
Columbian Magazine in 1789, documents his applica- 
tion to improvement and experimentation.*° Charles 
rarely signed his miniatures, but James almost 
always signed his work with his characteristic [P 
followed by the date. 

The miniature portrait of Maj. Gen. William 
Smallwood (1732-1792) from 1788 (plate 3.7) 
is a well-documented example of fraternal col- 
laboration. It is uncertain who first received the 
commission, for although Charles had painted 
Smallwood (then a colonel) for his portrait gallery 
of Revolutionary notables four years earlier, the 
major general had been James’s commanding ofh- 
cer.*’ It appears that in 1788 James was frustrated 
in adequately capturing Smallwood’s likeness 
and left the work unfinished. Upon completing it 
Charles recorded in his diary that the miniature 
“now is almost what he [Smallwood] wants.”** On 
Peale’s visit to Annapolis, Smallwood had asked 
Charles to make improvements to his recent por- 
trait by the British émigré painter Robert Edge 
Pine (c. 1730-1788), and apparently requested him 
to complete James’s miniature as well.*? Charles’s 
work on Pine’s oil portrait included altering the 
epaulettes and adding the prestigious Order of 
the Cincinnati to Smallwood’s uniform, which he 
also may have added to the miniature.*° Although 
Smallwood was governor of Maryland at the 
time, like many other officers in the Revolution he 


wished to display his military honors for posterity. 
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The Order of the Cincinnati on his lapel signaled 
his membership in a society established by officers 
of the Continental Line and their French counter- 
parts who served together during the Revolution.” 
The other small pin on Smallwood’s chest appears 
to have a floral motif or fleur-de-lis, possibly an 
additional reference to the solidarity of the French 
and American officers during the Revolution. The 
miniature presents a more relaxed and genial 
likeness than Charles's earlier gallery portrait of 
Smallwood. Showing a smoother, less puffy face, 

he is more the gentleman and less the warrior. In 
the late 1790s James was commissioned to paint 
miniatures of Smallwood’s two grandsons and their 
parents, by which time the earlier miniature was a 
memorial to the deceased major general.*” 

From these early collaborations with his 
brother, James Peale would go on to become one of 
the most prolific and highly regarded miniaturists 
of the Federal period, and it has been estimated he 
painted more than two hundred miniatures during 
his career.” His portraits of George Richards, 
Edward Shippen V, and Joseph Anthony, Jr., dating 
from the early to mid-1790s (plates 3.8-3.10), are 
harbingers of his mature style. While technical 
and stylistic similarities to Charles’s miniatures 
are notable in James’s early works, he ultimately 
employed them in a way that made them part of an 
expressively different whole. James’s application of 
the serpentine line, in particular, became a stylistic 
hallmark of his miniatures that imparts a decora- 
tive effect rarely seen in those of Charles. In many 
of James’s pieces of this period, the head and body 
are disproportionate and the shoulders slope down. 
However, the sitters turn to meet the viewer nearly 
full face and, typically, offer a cheerful expression. 


Although the portraits are individualized in their 





PLATES 3.3 


James Peale 

George Richards, 1792 

Signed and dated, lower right: JP / 1792 

Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 1% inches (5.4 X 4.1 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-1 12-17 


PLATE 3.9 

James Peale 

Edward Shippen V, 1793 

Signed and dated, lower right: IP / 1793 

Watercolor on ivory, 2/6 X 1% inches (5.2 X 3.8 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-16 


PLATE 3.10 

James Peale 

Joseph Anthony, Jr, 1791 

Signed and dated, lower left, LP / 1791 
Watercolor on ivory, 2 X 1% inches (5.1 X 3.8 cm) 
Gift of Mrs. Daniel J. McCarthy, 1954-21-24 


eye color, they share the recurring stylistic features 
of prominent dark eyebrows, a similar shape for the 
nose (with a dark shadow on one side), and a mouth 
that turns up tightly at the ends. 

The Richards portrait exhibits a sensitive 
orchestration of color in the sitter’s powdered hair, 
blue-gray silk coat, blue eyes, and luminous skin, 
offering a preview of James’s highly refined use of 
color in his mature pieces. Richards was likely a 
visitor to Philadelphia from Virginia when James 
painted him in 1792, and the delicately worked gold 
frame housing his portrait exemplified the highly 
refined craftsmanship found in the capital city. On 
the reverse, a small loop and a reserve, fitted with a 
glass lens to hold a lock of the sitter’s hair, suggest 
it was intended as a sentimental gift to be worn 
as a locket.** The Shippen portrait is also enclosed 
in a handsome though somewhat simpler frame.” 
The portraits of Anthony and Richards illustrate 
James’s attention to contemporary fashion and his 


ability to use it to enhance the decorative interest of 
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PLATES 3.11a,b 

James Peale 

John Ozeas, 1790 

Watercolor on ivory; gold, glass, hairwork; 2% x 1% inches 
(6 X 4.4 cm) 

The Ozeas, Ramborger, Keehmle Collection, 1919-162 


his pictures and the characterization of his sitters. 
Richards’s gray silk jacket indicates a taste for gen- 
teel elegance, while Anthony’s vibrant green jacket 
and pink-, blue-, and white-striped silk vest project 
a more dynamic sensibility.*® 

The Anthony, Shippen, and Richards portraits 
offer a stark contrast to that of John Ozeas (plates 
3.11a,b). Although James’s sweeping forms are pres- 
ent, the neckpiece and vest are simplified, suggest- 
ing that Ozeas’s mask-like face may not have been 
directly observed by the artist but rather part of a 
constructed image. If the faces of his other sitters 
illustrate James’s ability to capture a likeness and 
establish a sitter’s presence despite his reliance on 
anatomical conventions, the Ozeas portrait illustrates 
that conventions alone were no match for a life sit- 
ting. John Ozeas’s early death in 1790, at the age of 
twenty-five, may explain the portrait’s lack of anima- 
tion and individuality.*’ The back of its period frame, 
which includes a reserve with locks of the sitter’s 
hair topped by two delicate ciphers cut from sheet 
gold to form the letters JO, suggest that the portrait 
was a posthumous gesture of commemoration.” 

Miniatures were sometimes created as pairs. 
James’s portraits of Ann Gardner Ross (b. 1773) 
and John Ross, Jr. (plates 3.12, 3.13), likely com- 


memorate their marriage at Philadelphia's First 


Presbyterian Church on August 20, 1794. Little 
documentation is available on the sitters other than 
the fact that their miniatures descended through 
the family of their only daughter, Anna Maria 
Ross, who was born in Philadelphia in 1797 and 
orphaned at a young age—a fact that would have 
lent particular value to these portraits of her par- 
ents.” The pair is presented in complementary 
bust-length poses, with John’s vivid blue coat and 
blue eyes echoed in Ann’s dress and hair ribbon, 
and his embroidered white vest, shirt, and Jabot 
offering a visual parallel to his wife’s ruffled collar 
and pleated camisole. Both sitters smile pleasantly 
and make direct eye contact with the viewer. Ann’s 
long, bouncy powdered curls fall behind her shoul- 
ders but are pulled up on the sides into a stylish 
arrangement accented by an angled ribbon that 
adds color and draws attention to her slim, pale 
face. John’s face, by contrast, is fleshier and of a 
warmer cast. Ann’s dangling earrings and the small 
jeweled brooch securing her lace collar are typical 
of James’s delight in recording the jewelry of his 
female sitters.”° His delicate, wiry lines impart a 
lively quality to the figures, which are set against 
simple monochromatic backgrounds like those seen 
in Charles’s work. 

James's 1801 portrait of Maria Brown Bassett 
(plate 3.14) is similar to that of Ann Ross in its 
anatomical features and interest in contemporary 
fashion. However, Maria’s face is realized in a 
significantly softer, more natural style that offers 
a more tactile description of flesh and fabrics, 


illustrating a further refinement and maturity in 
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James’s work. These changes, which were accom- 


panied by lighter backgrounds with cloud-like 
effects, are attributable to the influence during 
the middle to later 1790s of the Irish miniaturist 
Walter Robertson (c. 1750-1802) and his English 
counterpart Robert Field (1769-1819), both of 
whom arrived in Philadelphia to paint President 
Washington and the elite society that surrounded 
him. Other practitioners of this new, sophisticated 
European style of miniatures, which were more 
fluidly painted, included the American artists 
Edward Malbone (1777-1807) and Benjamin Trott 
(c. 1770—1843).’' The size of American miniatures 
also began to increase at this time, and typically 
there was more space surrounding the sitters. 

The luminous background of Maria Brown 
Bassett’s portrait coordinates with her fashion- 
able pale-pink shaw] and reinforces the flawless 
quality of her skin. Her high-waisted white dress 
represents the classicizing fashions that flourished 
from 1800 to 1815, while her stylish turban reflects 
contemporary taste for exotic accents. Her hair, 
cut short in the French mode, frames her face, 
and one small earring is visible beneath her curls. 
Maria's large eyes and sweet expression seem to 
project a sense of longing, possibly related to the 
miniature of a gentleman that hangs from a gold 
chain around her neck.”’ Like her beads, it is part of 
her personal adornment and illustrates how these 
newer, larger miniatures were worn to prominently 
display one’s affinity with or dedication to the per- 
son depicted. As a miniature within a miniature, it 


also establishes the meaning that her own portrait 





PLATE 3.12 

James Peale 

Mrs. John Ross, Jr. (Ann Gardner), 1794 

Signed and dated, center left: JP / 1794 

Watercolor on ivory, 2'%6 X 2% inches (6.8 X 5.4 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-13b 


PLATE 3.13 

James Peale 

John Ross, Jr., 1794 

Signed and dated, center left: [P / 1794 

Watercolor on ivory, 2'%6 X 2%6 inches (6.8 X 5.6 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-13a 


PLATE 3.14 

James Peale 

Maria Brown Bassett, 1801 

Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 2% inches (7 X 5.4 cm) 
Bequest of Jane Barbour Charles, 1980-101-1 


might have held for the person pictured. Gifted 
to that individual, this woman’s image proclaimed 
I hold you close to my heart. 

Another unabashedly romantic image, though 
one less demure than Maria Brown Bassett’s, 
is James’s Portrait of a Young Woman from 1805 
(plates 3.15a,b). The sitter here appears to be less 
modestly clad and more assertively stylish. Her 
lightweight white muslin dress, with its diapha- 
nous ruffles at the neckline and beads designed to 
raise its short sleeves, suggests that she was one of 
many young Philadelphia women who presented 
themselves in the new idealized versions of ancient 
dress designed to cling to the figure and reveal the 
body. Ideally, arms were bare and necklines low. 
While these fashions were related to the European 
craze for all things neoclassical, their resonance to 


antiquity was in keeping with the contemporary 
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PLATES 3.15a,b 

James Peale 

Portrait of a Young Woman, 1805 

Signed and dated, lower right: IP / 1805 

Watercolor on ivory; hair with pearls and gold wire inset 
into glass; 2'%6 X 2/6 inches (7.5 X 6.2 cm) 

Gift of Jeannette Stern Whitebook in memory of Louise 
Stern Shanis, 1984-102-1 


PLATE 3.16 

James Peale 

Samuel Allen, 1795 

Signed and dated, center right: IP / 1795 

Watercolor on ivory, 2” X 1% inches (6.4 X 4.8 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-14 


PLATE 3.17 

James Peale 

William Sergeant, 1801 

Signed and dated, lower left: LP / 1801 

Watercolor on ivory, 2'%6 X 2%6 inches (7.5 X 5.9 cm) 
125th Anniversary Acquisition. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Shanis and Mr. and Mrs. Harris Stern in memory 
of Jeannette Stern Whitebook Lasker, 2000-137-2 


social and political ideals that celebrated America 
as “the new republic” and Philadelphia as “the 
Athens of America.” James has used violet shadows 
to accent her form, and the dark, mottled blue- 
green background heightens the portrait’s drama, 
setting off her sparkling blue eyes and the auburn 
tendrils of hair that tumble down from atop her 
head. Balancing the observed and the conventional, 
James’s rendering of an intense, pretty young 
woman displays the technical acuity and refinement 
of his miniature painting at its peak. It is also a 


skillful characterization that yields a memorable and 





timeless portrait. Its visual interest and precious 
quality as an object is enhanced by a delicate ensem- 
ble of a lock of hair, tiny pearls, twisted strands of 
gold wire, and gold initials installed behind a lens 
on its reverse.”” 

James’s later portraits of men show similar sty- 
listic changes and enhanced technical facility. His 
1795 portrait of the Philadelphia china importer 
Samuel Allen (1762-1824; plate 3.16) is among his 
earliest to display the rainbow-toned background 
and a more three-dimensional depiction of the 
face.** As in his portrait of Maria Bassett, James 
used varied strokes of color for the pastel ground 
and delicate hatchingss to establish form and shadow. 
Allen’s presence is solid and genial, but the ener- 
getic brushwork describing his hair and clothing 
and James’s subtle matching of the shades of his 
mahogany coat and embroidered peach silk vest 


assure a decorative effect. 
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This fine balance between individualized like- 
ness and artful presentation is further developed in 
a group of four male portraits created between 1801 
and 1807. In his miniature of William Sergeant 
(1776-1807; plate 3.17), painted in 1801, the year 
of Sergeant’s marriage, James carefully coordinated 
the sitter’s hazel-green eyes with the picture’s back- 
ground. William was a distinguished member of the 
Philadelphia Bar and one of several members of his 
family who patronized the Peales.” The black frock 
coats seen in the miniatures of both Sergeant and 
Jonathan Worth (see plate 3.20) impart a formal and 
distinguished air to their portraits, but the military 
uniform of the unidentified sitter in 4 Captain in the 
U.S. Army (plate 3.18) provided James with more 
latitude for design and color. d Gentleman Wearing 
the Order of the Cincinnati (plate 3.19), painted the 
following year, is also carefully observed, with the 
artist even recording the dusting of white hair 
powder that has fallen over the sitter’s high collar 
and shoulder. The pink and blue hues of its cloud- 
like background set off this retired Revolutionary 
officer’s honorary medal, sharply chiseled features, 


wiry hair, and bright blue eyes. His sheer white 





PLATE 3.18 


James Peale 

A Captain in the U.S. Army, 1801 

Signed and dated, center left: JP / 1801 
Watercolor on ivory, 3% X 17% inches (8.6 X 3.8 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-18 





PLATE 3.19 

James Peale 

A Gentleman Wearing the Order of the Cincinnati, 1802 
Signed and dated, center right: IP / 1802 

Watercolor on ivory, 3 X 2% inches (7.6 X 6.7 cm) 

125th Anniversary Acquisition. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Shanis and Mr. and Mrs. Harris Stern in memory 
of Jeannette Stern Whitebook Lasker, 2000-137-11 


PLATE 3.20 

James Peale 

Jonathan Worth, 1807 

Signed and dated, lower right: IP / 1807 

Watercolor on ivory, 2'%6 X 2’ inches (7.1 X 5.7 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-19 


cravat and Jabot, yellow vest, and deep brown coat 
enrich the image.”” A comparison with James’s 
earlier portrait of George Richards shows that his 
increasing naturalism did not diminish his signature 
qualities of refinement and linear elegance. 

Little is known about the sitter in an 1807 por- 
trait (plate 3.20), traditionally identified as Jonathan 
Worth, but it is an adeptly modeled, full-bodied 
likeness. Artists aspiring to achieve the type of 


luminous, delicately tinted effects seen here often 
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PLATE 3.21 


James Peale 

Sarah Maria McClintock, 1813 

Signed and dated, lower left: IP / 1813 

Watercolor on ivory, 3%6 X 2% inches (8.1 X 6.3 cm) 
Bequest of Anne Maria Meeteer, 1938-4-1 


applied color to the back of the ivory to project 

a faint glow or to deepen shadows. In addition, 
“sometimes a small square of foil was placed behind 
the face ... to reflect light back through the ivory 
and infuse the skin with a subtle brightness.””’ As 
in the portrait of the U.S. Army captain (see plate 
3.18), this sitter’s glance is direct and his body cen- 
tered within the oval. It is a tidy, stylish, crisp, and 
elegant portrait. 

During the 1810s James’s eyesight began to 
diminish, and he increasingly turned to the larger 
format of oil portraiture. His 1813 miniature of 
Sarah McClintock (plate 3.21) documents his 
less-nuanced later work in this medium. Although 
McClintock’s portrait exhibits his delicate linearity 
and seems to present a characteristic likeness, over- 
all it lacks James’s earlier conviction and polished 
execution.”° As his career as a miniaturist was on the 
wane, however, his daughter Anna was beside him 
learning and offering a helping hand, as he “took 
great pains in teaching her” and in “pointing out the 
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peculiar touches that produced the best effects. 


THE SECOND GENERATION 


ANNA CLAYPOOLE PEALE 
Charles Willson Peale named one of his daughters 
after the great Venetian-born miniaturist Rosalba 
Carriera (1675-1757), but it was James’s eldest 
daughter, Anna Claypoole Peale (1791-1878), 
who emerged as one of America’s most prominent 
professional miniature painters.°? Among the six 
surviving children of James and his wife, Mary 
Claypoole, Anna and her younger sister Sarah 
Miriam (1800-1885), who specialized in oil portrai- 
ture, became the first women elected academicians 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
(PAFA).°' Anna exhibited extensively at PAFA from 
1811 until 1842, and the only other Philadelphia- 
based miniature painter whose exhibition record 
is comparable to hers is Daniel Dickinson (1795— 
1866). Anna also exhibited at the Peale museums in 
Baltimore and New York, as well as at the Boston 
Athenaeum. Unlike her father, who, once settled 
and raising a family, rarely left Philadelphia, Anna 
actively sought commissions in Washington, 
Baltimore, New York, and Boston and maintained 
painting rooms in Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Like her father, however, many of her sitters came 
from Philadelphia’s established families, as well as 
the city’s growing number of upper-middle-class 
professionals, merchants, and manufacturers. She 
painted a significant number of public figures, and 
some of these portraits were engraved for publi- 
cations such as Henry Simpson’s Lives of Eminent 
Philadelphians.” A dedicated, accomplished, and 
fully professional artist who did not shy away from 
advertising, she appears to have painted well over 
150 miniatures during her career.®” 

Anna’s portraits of Frances McAllister and 
her brother John McAllister, Jr. (plates 3.22, 3.23) 
were painted in 1817 when, according to Charles, 
she had “an abundance of work at an advanced 
price.”** As fine examples of her realistic style, they 
illustrate her mastery of her chosen medium. James 
had painted three-quarter-length oil portraits of 
John and Frances Wardale McAllister in 1812 (see 
plates 3.56, 3.57), and Anna’s commission for these 
miniatures of their adult children illustrates how 
James’s transition to oil portraiture fostered Anna’s 
career.”’ An 1807 graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, John McAllister, Jr. (1786-1877), 


who later became a notable collector of objects and 
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documents related to Philadelphia history, joined 


his father’s prosperous optical equipment busi- 
ness and became a partner in 1811, the year of his 
marriage.*° ‘The engagement of his sister Frances 
(1784-1823) in 1817 may have occasioned the com- 
missioning of the siblings’ miniatures that year.’ 
Frances’s likeness is, like her brother’s, carefully fin- 
ished, and her dark curls, dangling earring, and lace 
collar add a decorative flair, much as the blue coat, 
brass buttons, white vest, and neckpiece add visual 
interest to her brother’s portrait. Like John, Frances 
presents a distinctive physiognomy and steady gaze, 
and both sitters exhibit Anna’s typically large eyes 
and an upturned mouth similar to those seen in the 
miniatures of Charles, James, and Raphaelle. 

It has long been noted that Anna’s work resem- 
bles oil portraiture in its saturated color, opacity 
of surface, and strong outline. A comparison of 
her portrait of John McAllister, Jr., with James’s 
miniature of Jonathan Worth from a decade earlier 
(see plate 3.20) is instructive in this regard. Like 
the earlier portrait, the McAllister likeness is bold 
and meticulously executed, but its overall effect is 
more sculptural, projecting a greater sense of vol- 
ume. James’s pastel shades and decorative effects 
are replaced in Anna’s picture by deeper and richer 
skin tones and greater physicality. In both of these 
elements, Anna’s work is akin to the oil portrai- 
ture of her elder cousin Rembrandt Peale (see plate 
3.67), who provided instruction and commissions 


for her and Sarah Miriam during the late teens and 





PLATE 3.22 

Anna Claypoole Peale (American, 1791-1878) 
Frances McAllister (Mrs. William Stevenson), 1817 
Signed and dated, lower right: Anna C. / Peale / 1817 
Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 2% inches (7.3 X 6 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-1 12-4 


PLATE 3.23 

Anna Claypoole Peale 

John McAllister, Jr, 1817 

Signed and dated, lower left: dnna C. / Peale / 1817 
Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 2% inches (7.3 X 6 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-1 12-5 


early 1820s. But, in terms of miniature portraiture, 
Anna’s work is also aligned with that of notable 
contemporary miniaturists such as Henry Inman 
(1801-1846), Thomas Seir Cumming’s (1804-1895), 
and Nathaniel Rogers (1788-1844) of New York; 
Anson Dickinson (1779-1852), an itinerant artist 
based in New York; and Charles Fraser (1782- 
1827) of Charleston, South Carolina. Anna’s Portrait 
of a Young Man from 1818 (plate 3.24) is stylistically 
similar to the McAllister miniatures and, like the 
portrait of Frances, displays an opaque brown back- 
ground with fine horizontal strokes or bands. The 
bands are a distinctive feature that may have been 
her invention. By this time, watercolor-on-ivory 
miniatures were less closely associated with jewelry 
and personal adornment and seen as more akin to 
larger oil portraiture. As a result, they were, like 
this work, framed in oval or rectangular formats 


and frequently displayed as decorative accents 
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PLATE 3,24 


Anna Claypoole Peale 

Portrait of a Young Man, 1818 

Signed and dated, lower right: dnna C. / Peale / 1818 
Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 2% inches (6.7 X 5.4 cm) 
Gift of George W. Norris, 1937-14-1 


PLATE 3.25 

Anna Claypoole Peale 

Ellen Matlack Price, 1822 

Signed and dated, lower left: Anna C. / Peale / 1822 
Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 2%s inches (7.3 X 5.9 cm) 
Bequest of Constance A. Jones, 1988-27-50 


within a room. Anna began exhibiting works at 
PAFA framed in multiples of two and three in 1814, 
and in 1820 she exhibited “a frame containing six 
miniatures.”°° 

Anna’s visit to Washington, DC, during 
November 1818 into January 1819 placed her in the 
public eye and offered opportunities to paint nation- 
ally renowned individuals. The trip was undertaken 
with her uncle Charles, whose mission was to paint 
portraits and attend to personal and museum busi- 
ness, and it allowed her to partake in the glamour of 
White House parties and share his portrait sittings 
with such notables as the controversial new military 
hero Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson.”° The trip proved 
a great success, and in early April 1819 she wrote 
her favorite cousin, Titian Ramsay, “I have so much 
work to do that I hardly know what to do with 


myself.”"* Anna and Sarah Miriam often painted 








together in Baltimore in the early 1820s, with 
Sarah filling commissions for oil portraits while 
Anna worked in miniature. According to the author 
and editor Elizabeth Ellet (1818-1877), Anna was 
repeatedly asked to paint children but “found them 
such troublesome subjects, that she charged double 
price for them.” Ellet also noted that during the 
1820s Anna’s “incessant . . . application to work” 
caused her eyes to be “attacked with inflammation, 
and at one time she had cause to dread the total 


”72 Reviews of her work, such as the 


loss of sight. 
one that appeared in Baltimore’s American and 
Commercial Daily Advertiser in 1822, surely provided 
consolation: “Of this lady, whose fine talent is very 
decided ..., we have lately heard, what we believe, 
and are glad to have an opportunity to repeat, 
that one of her miniatures, painted some time ago, 
appeared at the last London exhibition and was 
declared by the president equal to all but one, and 
superior to all by three, in the whole collection. — 
Miss P. has very much improved of late, in force and 
precision; her likenesses are better, her finish firmer 
and more resolute, and her lace and muslin truer.”” 
Anna’s portrait of Ellen Matlack Price 
(1780-1862; plate 3.25), the wife of Chandler Price 
(1766-1827), a prominent Philadelphia merchant 
and director of the Second Bank of the United 
States, is typical of her female portraits of the 1820s 
in the pose and placement of the figure, the sitter’s 


well-defined oval head, and the graceful curve of 
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the neck that extends down into the sitter’s slop- 
ing shoulders. It also exhibits Anna’s typical fine 
cross-hatching and delicate skin tones modulated 
with transparent shadows. 

The glossy surface of Anna’s miniatures, attrib- 
utable to her generous use of gum arabic as a binder 
for her pigments, is apparent in her 1824 portrait 
of Thomas Law (1756-1834; plate 3.26). Anna 
may have met the impressive and influential Law 
in 1818, since Charles had approached him during 
their Washington visit about assisting the artist 
in his efforts to interest the federal government in 
acquiring Peale’s Museum.’* Law had emigrated 
from Britain in 1794 with a large fortune that 
allowed him to speculate in and acquire exten- 
sive parcels of Washington real estate. Married 
to Martha Washington’s eldest granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Parke Custis (1776-1832), for eleven 
years before they divorced, he also was a member 
of the Columbian Institute, Washington’s scien- 
tific society, and authored articles and pamphlets 
on such diverse subjects as currency, agriculture, 
canals, and roads.’”’ Law’s miniature is a dignified, 
precisely finished, and pleasant likeness that is 
accented by his clear blue eyes and rosy flesh tones. 

Anna’s portrait of her father (plate 3.27), which 
she may have exhibited at PAFA in 1821, shows 
that she also occasionally painted in a freer, less for- 
mal manner. Unlike most of Anna’s male portraits, 


James’s head inclines slightly, as if in recognition 
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PLATE 3.26 

Anna Claypoole Peale 

Thomas Law, 1824 

Signed and dated, lower right: dnna C / Peale / 1824 
Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 2% inches (7.3 X 6 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-1 12-3 


PLATE 3.27 

Anna Claypoole Peale 

James Peale, c. 1821 

Watercolor on ivory, 1% X 1% inches (3.5 X 3.2 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-1 12-6 


PLATES 3.28a,b 

Anna Claypoole Peale 

Mary Gorsuch Jessop (recto) and Charles Jessop (verso), c. 1828 
Watercolor on ivory, 1'%6 X 1%6 inches (3.3 X 2.7 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-1 12-7 


of the viewer, and his firmly closed mouth projects 
a satisfied demeanor. His white hair flows loosely 
and naturally around his head, creating a sense of 
animation that is reinforced by the lines describing 
his bushy eyebrows and the rhythmic pattern of the 
short strokes creating the background. His head 
and shoulders fill the oval, making his presence 
more immediate.” 

Anna painted a similarly small-scale portrait 
pair of Charles Jessop (1759-1828) and his wife, 
Mary Gorsuch Jessop (1767-1832), around 1828 
(plates 3.28a,b). The couple, who were family 
friends, were painted in larger oil portraits by Sarah 
Miriam (now in the collection of the Maryland 


Historical Society, Baltimore), and Charles Jessop 
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PLATE 3.29 

Anna Claypoole Peale 

Jared Sparks, 1827 

Signed and dated, lower left: dnna C. / Peale / 1827 
Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 2’ inches (7 X 5.7 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-1 


was the first owner of Anna’s miniature portrait of 
her father.” Mrs. Jessop’s tiny likeness shows her 
in the same bonnet she wears in the oil portrait, 
suggesting that Anna may have based her work on 
her sister’s picture. Mr. Jessop is seen in profile, 

an unusual but not unique format for miniatures. 
Profiles were often associated with the commemo- 
ration of a historic figure or a deceased individual, 
so his portrait may have been created after his 
death in 1828." The miniatures, which are installed 
back-to-back in a locket frame, probably of a later 
date, seem to have retained their sentimental family 
value, and Mrs. Jessop’s side of the locket is sur- 
rounded by garnets. 

Anna’s connection with her cousin Rembrandt 
was instrumental in helping her promote herself 
as an artist. She first visited Boston in search of 
commissions in 1821, when his picture of the pre- 
vious year, The Court of Death (Detroit Institute of 
Arts), was on exhibit there. Accompanied by her 
brother, James, Jr., she stayed at Miss Campbell’s 
on Pear] Street, where, as she advertised repeat- 
edly in the Boston Daily Advertiser between May 3 
and June 12, examples of her work were on view. 
Rembrandt’s residence in Boston in 1826-28 
offered Anna even greater opportunities that were 
linked to the substantial private patronage he was 
enjoying for his own portraiture, while he contin- 


ued to develop his expertise in lithography.” It is 


unknown whether Anna’s 1827 miniature of Jared 
Sparks (1789-1866; plate 3.29) was painted on 
commission or given to him as a gift, but its com- 
position, in which the sitter’s head and shoulders 
assume most of the pictorial space, is virtually a 
mirror image of Rembrandt's small bust portrait of 
Jared that also descended within the Sparks fam- 
ily.°° Rembrandt met Sparks as early as 1819 when 
the latter was ordained as the first minister of the 
First Independent Church (Unitarian) of Baltimore, 
where Peale was a founding member.” Since Anna 
was often in Baltimore during the four years Sparks 
was in the pulpit, she undoubtedly knew him. 
Sparks left the ministry in 1823 and relocated to 
Boston to become the owner and editor of the North 
American Review, America’s leading literary journal 
in the 1820s." Like Rembrandt's portrait, Anna’s 
shows Sparks with luxurious dark curls, deep-set 
eyes, and distinctive full, curving lips. But, taken as 
a whole, Anna’s likeness is softer and less insistently 
modeled. While the direct gaze and more sculptural 
features of Rembrandt’s image convey intensity and 
masculinity, the indirect gaze of Anna’s likeness 
presents Sparks as more poetic and elegant. He is 
less the dynamic, driving intellectual and more the 
handsome literary notable. The miniature is housed 
in a velvet-lined travel frame, a popular arrange- 
ment that allowed the portrait to be easily packed 
or, just as easily, set on a surface for display. 

When Anna married the Reverend Dr. William 
Staughton (1770-1829) in Philadelphia on August 
27, 1829, she intended to leave her professional 
career behind. She was thirty-eight, and the cleric 
and educator, who was fifty-nine, had recently 
accepted the position of president of Georgetown 
College in Kentucky.” Prior to this Staughton had 
been president of Columbia College (precursor to 
George Washington University) in Washington, 
DC, served as chaplain for the U.S. Congress, and 
was painted by James Peale in his role as the cel- 
ebrated preacher and founder of Philadelphia’s 
Sansom Street Baptist Church.** Unfortunately, 
before the couple could arrive at their new home, 
Staughton took ill and died on December 12. Anna 
wrote to William’s three adult children, “I have lost 
the tenderest and most affectionate of husbands, 
and you the best of fathers.”*’ 

Anna’s small watercolor drawing on paper of 
her stepson, Dr. James Martin Staughton (1800— 
1833; plate 3.30), may date to 1829, when they 
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shared a vigil at the bedside of James’s dying father. 
It also may illustrate Anna’s working process, 
which possibly began with a study drawing on the 
scale of a completed miniature prior to committing 
the image to the ivory surface. Whether she did this 
consistently, or only under circumstances that may 
not have allowed for a dedicated studio sitting, Is 
unknown. A completed miniature of Dr. Staughton 
now in the collection of George Washington 
University differs somewhat from this likeness, 
reinforcing the drawing’s preliminary nature. James 
trained as a physician at Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia and was professor of surgery at 
Columbia College prior to his appointment as chair 
of surgery at the Medical College of Cincinnati 

by the time he was thirty. Both of Anna’s images 
were most likely done prior to his relocation to 
Cincinnati, where he died in 1833 while treating the 
victims of a cholera epidemic.” 

Grieving and burdened with serious financial 
concerns for herself, her aging and recently wid- 
owed father, and her unmarried sisters, Margaretta 
and Maria, Anna moved back into the family home 
and resumed her career.*’ Her portrait of Anne 
West Frazier (1769-1860; plate 3.31), the wife of 
Nalbro Frazier, a Boston merchant who began 
his successful Philadelphia career in partnership 
with Tench Coxe in the 1780s, represents Anna’s 
work from late 1829 until 1841. Many of her min- 
iatures from this period are judged less vigorous 
and adept than her earlier work, though here Mrs. 
Frazier’s large blue eyes, glowing complexion, 


and content expression assert her presence amid 





PLATE 3.30 


Anna Claypoole Peale 

Dr. James Martin Staughton, c. 1829 

Watercolor over black chalk on thin cream board, 3/%6 X 2%6 inches 
(7.8 X 5.9 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-4 


PLATE 3.31 

Anna Claypoole Peale 

Anne West Frazier, 1832 

Signed and dated, center left on rim: Mrs. Staughton 1832 
Watercolor on ivory, 3% X 3% inches (9.2 X 7.6 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-1 12-2 


the finely detailed profusion of lace that forms her 
collar and bonnet. The more balanced proportions 
between the sitter’s head and shoulders reveal 
Anna’s greater mastery of the figure in her later 
work. The Frazier portrait also exhibits the sec- 
ond of the three typical signatures that appear on 
Anna’s work, which include Anna C. Peale, Mrs. A. 
C. Staughton, and Mrs. Anna Duncan. The latter is 
the least common, since after her 1841 marriage to 
Brig. Gen. William Duncan (1772-1864), when she 
was fifty and he sixty-nine, she ceased to paint pro- 
fessionally and turned to larger works in oil for her 
own gratification or as gifts for friends and family.” 
Still, the extensive passage Elizabeth Ellet devoted 
to Anna in her 1859 book Woman Artists in all Ages 
and Countries confirms her well-established repu- 
tation. Describing Duncan as “a gentleman highly 
esteemed in social life,” Ellet summed up Anna’s 


retirement from miniature painting as having 
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PLATE 3.32 

Rebecca Burd Peale Patterson (American, 1881-1952) 
The Japanese Coat, 1926 

Watercolor on ivory, 3% X 4%. inches (7.9 X 11 cm) 


Gift of the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters in 


memory of Emily Drayton Taylor, 1954-42-73 


“closed her career as an artist, though her love of 
art can never be lost.”*® Anna’s family also attested 
to the happy resolution of her personal life. When 
Rachel Parrish Sellers wrote her sister-in-law 
Sophonisba Peale Sellers in 1847 about her recent 
visit with Anna, she recalled she had never seen 
“anyone in my life so altered for the better. Anna 


2790 


looks far better than she did 14 years ago. 


ANNA S INFLUENCE: 

MARY JANE SIMES AND 

REBECCA BURD PEALE PATTERSON 
Anna and her work proved inspirational for a 
third and fourth generation of Peale women. Anna 
instructed Mary Jane Simes (1807-1872), the 
daughter of her eldest sister, Jane Ramsay Peale, 
who painted in a style much like her aunt’s from 
1825 to 1835 but retired from painting after her 
marriage to Dr. John Floyd Yeates (1802-1875) in 
1836.°' Mary Jane Peale (1827-1902), the daugh- 
ter of Rubens Peale, was dedicated to painting 
portraits, still life, and fancy pieces, but her diary 
reveals she also received instruction in miniature 
painting from Anna in the early stages of her 
career.’ Rebecca Burd Peale Patterson (1881-1952), 
Rubens’s granddaughter, chose to focus solely on 
miniature painting, however, and carried the Peale 


miniature tradition into the twentieth century.’ 


Rebecca’s work is best understood as part of the 
late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century revival 
of miniature painting, which had been sidelined by 
the less expensive, less painstaking, and more read- 
ily available medium of photography beginning in 
the early 1840s. The reemergence of miniatures in 
America at this time exhibited strains of sentimen- 
tal reverie for the colonial era, but it also reflected 
the stylistic changes forged by recent artistic 
movements.”* Miniatures of this period diverged 
from earlier forms of the genre in scale, formats, 
style, and even subject matter, and Rebecca’s work 
included the occasional landscape, interior, or 
still-life subject, though her main focus was por- 
traiture.*’ Her studies with two well-known min- 
iaturists of this period, Margaretta Archambault 
(1856-1956) of Philadelphia and William J. 
Whittemore (1860-1955) of New York, shaped her 
style in its softly focused details, pastel palette, and 
well-defined likenesses.”° 

A member of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters for forty-seven years, Rebecca 
first exhibited with the organization in 1905 as 
Rebecca Burd Peale and, after her marriage to 
George Patterson in 1909, as Rebecca Burd Peale 
Patterson.”’ An active participant, she received the 
society s Medal of Honor in 1927 and became an 
Honorary Life Member in 1938. Like that of many 
of the mostly female members of the miniature soci- 
eties that flourished during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century, Rebecca’s exhibition record shows her 
production ebbed and flowed, apparently in response 
to family commitments.” As noted in the American 
Magazine of Artin 1916, miniature painting was “a 
practical art for those who have studied and are not 
able to take a studio or leave home.”*” 

Patterson’s portrait of Mrs. Robert L. Hobart, 
exhibited as The Japanese Coat in 1926 at the 
twenty-fifth annual exhibition of the Society of 
Miniature Painters (plate 3.32), was singled out 
for praise in the Philadelphia press and illustrates 
the vogue for costume pieces or historic and exotic 
dress among miniature painters.'°° The sitter’s 
stylishly short hair and the asymmetry of the 
composition reflect a desire to compete with con- 
temporary oil portraiture in projecting a sense of 
modernity. But Rebecca also cherished her heritage, 
and among the miniatures she inherited was her 
great-grandfather Charles’s portrait of his sister 
Elizabeth (plate 1.1). Rebecca painted several min- 
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iatures after oil and miniature portraits created by 
previous generations. Among these is her minia- 
ture, which remains in the family, of Rubens Peale in 
the Uniform of the Macpherson Blues, an oil portrait 
painted by her great-uncle Raphaelle Peale (see 
plate 3.50).'°" 


RAPHAELLE PEALE 

Anna’s considerably older cousin Raphaelle is best 
known and most admired for his still-life pictures, 
but he also created some oil portraits and a larger 
number of watercolor-on-ivory miniatures, as well 
as profile drawings and cut-paper profiles. Although 
Raphaelle was heir to the methods and visual con- 
ventions of his father, Charles, who began teaching 
him miniature painting at age nine, his presently 
identified miniatures most closely resemble those of 
James Peale, which suggests he was also instructed 
by his uncle." 

Indulging his love of hyperbole, Raphaelle’s 
advertisements for painting “Astonishing 
Likenesses” in miniature appeared sporadically in 
newspapers between the mid-1790s and 1824.'°° 
An ad placed in the Philadelphia Gazette in June 
1800 announced he was a “portrait Painter in min- 
lature and Large” who “paints Miniatures at 10 
dollars, and hopes the lowness of his price may not 
deter some from applying for Pictures,” and who 
“promises, invariable to give as Striking Likenesses 
as any Artist on this Continent;—As a further 
inducement No Likeness No Pay.”!°* Raphaelle’s 
sitters were various, and he painted fewer high- 
profile individuals than Charles, James, or Anna. 
Still, he sought to appeal to both affluent and more 
modest sitters with ads offering “Likenesses .. . 
Fashionably set in Gold, with platts and cyphes 
complete, for twenty five dollars; the miniature 
alone, ten dollars.”'’” Frequently traveling beyond 
Philadelphia to find work, he painted miniatures in 
Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and, 
on a few occasions, as far north as Boston.'® His 
sparse exhibition record is attributable to his itin- 
erant habits and the inevitable geographic dispersal 
of his work.'”’ His cyclically problematic behavior 
and increasingly poor health affected his personal 
life and his artistic output.’ 

Raphaelle’s Portrait of a Young Gentleman of 
about 1799 (plate 3.33) echoes James’s portrait of 
Samuel Allen (see plate 3.16) in the shape of the 


sitter’s nose and lips, delicate spikey eyelashes, 





PLATE 3.33 

Raphaelle Peale (American, 1774-1825) 

Portrait of a Young Gentleman, c. 1799 

Watercolor on ivory, 2'/%6 X 2% inches (6.8 X 5.4 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-1 12-24 


and pronounced dark eyebrows. ‘These miniatures 
also share cloud-like backgrounds, though many 
of Raphaelle’s early miniatures display the more 
monochromatic grounds seen in Charles’s work. 
The patterning and short, C-shaped curls of this 
young man’s carefully coiffed and powdered hair 
often appear in Raphaelle’s early pieces, and the 
elongated oval eyes with visible upper lid are seen 
in works throughout his career. A curved lower lip 
with a shadow beneath and a slightly heart-shaped 
upper lip are also repeated forms, as are the place- 
ment, pose, and relative proportions of the figures 
within an oval format, another echo of James’s 
work. Yet, Raphaelle’s miniatures rarely display the 
jewel-like color or decorative interest of his uncle’s. 
The pronounced smile and large blue eyes 
of Miriam Moore Say (c. 1761-1836; plate 3.34), 
the second wife of Dr. Benjamin Say (1755-1813), 
create an effect of pleasant familiarity and attention. 
Mrs. Say was, likely, a personal acquaintance, since 
her husband and stepson Thomas were prominent 
members of Philadelphia’s scientific community 


well known to Charles Willson Peale and his sons.'°° 


A founder and a fellow of Philadelphia’s College of 
Physicians, a member of the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, and president of the Pennsylvania Humane 


Society, Dr. Say was elected to the Pennsylvania 
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PLATE 3.34 

Raphaelle Peale 

Mrs. Benjamin Say, c. 1800 

Signed, center right: RP 

Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 2% inches (7 X 5.7 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-20 


State Senate and the U.S. House of Representatives. 
Mrs. Say’s portrait is signed RP over her left 
shoulder, which, along with R. Peale—visible in 
Raphaelle’s Portrazt of a Woman (see plate 3.37)— 
represents one of the two ways Raphaelle signed 
his miniatures, when he chose to do so. 

Raphaelle’s T7ztzan Ramsay Peale II, Humphrey 
Atherton, and Portrait of a Woman (plates 3.35—3.37) 
illustrate his later work. All three reflect a style 
akin to that of the British-born miniature painter 
Robert Field, who left Philadelphia in 1800, and 
the even more loosely articulated works of the 
American-born miniature painter Benjamin Trott, 
who was active in Philadelphia into the early 
1820s. In the portrait of his half brother Titian, 
Raphaelle describes his hair by means of a sgraf- 


fito technique in which an upper layer of paint is 


scraped away to expose the luminous ivory beneath. 


Raphaelle apparently favored the lively quality this 
process imparted to his images and employed it 
frequently.'’® Titian’s portrait was painted shortly 
after his eighteenth birthday and before his depar- 
ture on his first scientific expedition in December 
1817.''! Titian’s skills as an artist-naturalist had 
recently become apparent with the publication of 
his color plates for the prospectus of Thomas Say’s 
American Entomology, which earned him election 
to Philadelphia’s Academy of Natural Sciences and 


an invitation to join an expedition of eight men to 


Georgia's Sea Islands and Florida underwritten by 
the academy’s president, William Maclure (1763— 
1840)."'? Given that ‘Titian’s much-lamented name- 
sake, featured in his father’s Stazrcase Group, also 
had been dedicated to natural science at the time of 
his death from yellow fever, a month after his eigh- 
teenth birthday in September 1798, it seems fitting 
that Raphaelle’s handsome portrait was completed 
before Titian departed on his first professional and 
potentially dangerous adventure.'* 

Raphaelle’s miniature of the wealthy and 
resourceful Philadelphia attorney Humphrey 
Atherton (1788-1845; see plate 3.36) similarly 
exhibits a rainbow-colored ground, softly mod- 
eled flesh, and delicacy of line. The sitter’s high 
cheekbones, large eyes, and stylishly tousled hair 
complement his slightly pouting mouth, rendering 
a handsome, sensuous likeness that may have been 
intended as a romantic aide-memoire.''* A compar- 
ison of this piece to James Peale’s Jonathan Worth 
(see plate 3.20) shows two strongly individualized 
portraits. However, James’s calm, solidly matter- 
of-fact presentation of Worth is a sharp contrast 
to Raphaelle’s intriguing sitter. 

Raphaelle’s finely executed Portrait of a Woman 
(see plate 3.37) shares with his cousin Anna’s 
Frances McAllister (see plate 3.22) a number of 
similar conventions, as well as details of clothing, 
jewelry, and hairstyle. But the pale skin tones and 
pastel background of Raphaelle’s miniature are 
distinct from Anna’s typically more stylized, vol- 
umetric forms and densely applied medium. Both 
artists adhered to the Peale family dedication to 
realistic likeness, but here Raphaelle seems to have 
captured the sitter’s gentle, slightly sad, almost 
ethereal demeanor. Raphaelle’s miniatures are often 
remarkable in their projection of character, but they 
are also, on occasion, idiosyncratic and whimsical, 
perhaps manifesting an aspect of the artist’s own 


persona along with his sitters’ appearance.'"” 


Small Pictures: 
Profiles, Drawn and Cut 


During the late 1790s Raphaelle and his younger 
brother Rembrandt briefly resided in Baltimore, 
where they attempted to establish a smaller 
version of their father’s Philadelphia museum. 


Advertisements like the one placed in the Federal 
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Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser in October 


1796 stated their display included replicas of sixty- 
four portraits of “illustrious persons” from Peale’s 
Museum, as well as “Miscellaneous Portraits and 
Pictures” and “upwards of two hundred” natural 
science specimens and ethnographic artifacts. The 
brothers also offered “their services to the citizens 
of Baltimore, as PORTRAIT PAINTERS.”''® Although 
no known watercolor-on-ivory miniatures by 
Rembrandt can be securely documented from this 
period, a few signed and dated examples of his hand- 
some but inexpensive drawings of Marylanders 
survive in the collection of the Maryland Historical 
Society and elsewhere.'"” These small portraits, exe- 
cuted in the popular profile format, were influenced 
by the work of artists from the French émigré com- 
munity established in Baltimore in the wake of the 
French Revolution of 1789. 

Profile likenesses have been celebrated since 
antiquity. The Roman author Pliny identified the 
first portrait as a simple profile sketched on a blank 
wall from a shadow cast by lamplight. Portable 
devices that traced the outline of a face and pro- 
jected it onto a surface where it could be copied 
were created during the Renaissance, and profiles 
enjoyed a revival in Europe during the second half 
of the eighteenth century with the emergence of 
neoclassicism.''* Their bold, simple, linear form 
and associations with classical culture were read- 
ily linked to the idea of Roman republican virtue 
extolled in France and the newly established 
United States. Traditionally, profiles were hailed 


as the most accurate likenesses, a belief that was 





PLATE 3.35 

Raphaelle Peale 

Titian Ramsay Peale I, 1817 

Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 1% inches (5.6 X 4.8 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-21 


PLATE 3.36 

Raphaelle Peale 

Case attributed to Thomas Fletcher (American, 1787-1866) 
Humphrey Atherton, c. 1819 

Watercolor on ivory, in rose gold over copper case; 

2% X 1% inches (7.3 X 4.8 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-1 12-22 


PLATE 3.37 

Raphaelle Peale 

Portrait of a Woman, c. 1819 

Signed, lower right: R Peale 

Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 2% inches (7.3 X 6 cm) 
Gift of Mrs. Daniel J. McCarthy, 1954-21-27 


bolstered by the immense popularity of Essays on 
Physiognomy by the Swiss clergyman Johann Kaspar 
Lavater (1741-1801), first published between 1775 
and 1778. Lavater believed profiles were central to 
any study of physiognomy since they recorded the 
permanent features of the face, rather than an indi- 
vidual’s changing expressions. He described them 
as “very exact” and critical to discerning an individ- 
ual’s divine essence and character.’ 

The accuracy of a profile likeness was a func- 
tion of the procedure followed or the type of 
mechanical device used to transfer it to a flat sur- 
face. As Ellen Miles noted, profiles became popular 
in America in the 1780s and the “first advertise- 
ments in American newspapers that indicated that 
artists were using some type of drawing device or 


mechanical instrument appeared.”'”°? Devices and 
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Fig. 3.2. James Sharples (English, 1751-1811). George 
Washington, c. 1795. Pastel on paper; sheet (sight): 8% 77 
inches (21.9 X 18.4 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift 
of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2012-172-110 


Fig. 3.3. Louis Lemet (American, 1779-1832). Charles Graff, 
early nineteenth century. Engraving with etching; plate: 
2%6 X 2/6 inches (6.5 X 6.2 cm); sheet: 12% X 10%6 inches 
(31.1 X 26.2 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of the 
McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-41 


techniques for rendering profiles were detailed 

in many traditional artists’ manuals, with new 

and better methods continually appearing. The 
importance of using a device to ensure accuracy 1s 
documented by George Washington Parke Custis’s 
description of the pastel portrait of his grandfather, 
George Washington, by James Sharples (1751— 
1811; fig. 3.2) as “an admirable likeness, the profile 
taken by an instrument and critically correct.”’”! 
The arrival in America in 1793 of the aristocratic 
French émigrés Charles Balthazar Julien Févret 
de Saint-Mémin (1770-1852) and Thomas Bluget 
de Valdenuit (1763-1846) further stimulated the 
vogue for profile portraiture. In 1796, they estab- 
lished a partnership in New York City to draw and 
engrave profiles using a machine closely modeled 
on the physiognotrace, which had been developed 
at Versailles between 1783 and 1787 by Gilles- 
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Louis Chrétien (1754-1811). Chrétien’s device 
featured a vertical bar that followed the profile of 

a seated subject and then by means of an attached 
pencil transferred the image onto paper.’*”” The 
machine could be used by virtually anyone to accu- 
rately render a portrait. Sittings took six minutes 
and yielded a detailed life-size portrait that could 
be reduced and engraved on a smaller scale without 
losing the resemblance.'”’ 

Valdenuit returned to France in 1797, but 
Saint-Mémin continued to offer their product to 
New Yorkers until 1798. His typically elite, well- 
known patrons could order a life-size drawing but 
also have it replicated in a smaller-scale engrav- 
ing.'** This reduction of the original image was 
achieved through a well-known mechanical device 
called a pantograph, which traced the outline of 
the drawing with one arm and drew or engraved a 
proportionally smaller outline on another surface 
with a pencil or other implement attached to its 
other arm.'*’ Saint-Mémin then further refined the 
incised plate to create a finished print comparable to 
his drawing. The copper plate became the property 
of the sitter, who could order additional impressions. 

In 1799 Saint-Mémin established himself in 
Philadelphia with his new partner, Louis Lemet 
(c. 1779-1832; fig. 3.3), and remained there until 
1803, when he became itinerant, traveling to 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, and Charleston. 
Prolific and highly successful, Saint-Mémin took 
Charles Willson Peale’s profile during a brief return 
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visit to Philadelphia in March 1807 (plate 3.38). 
Peale’s striking portrait, which also was engraved, 
exhibits Saint-Mémin’s typical crisp, elegant black 
chalk outline and clearly defined features that are 
further described by rich modeling and white high- 
lights on a pink ground.’”® Unlike Peale’s more 
idealized self-portraits, this work is an “up close,” 


unidealized likeness showing a large, strong nose, 


slender face, fleshy ear, wide eye, and high forehead. 


It is the man his closest friends and family knew. 
While the particularity of the image creates a sense 
of intimacy, the sitter’s erect posture, necessitated 
by his submission to the physiognotrace, imparts 
an alert dignity that balances the detailed realism 
of the likeness. 

Charles’s own forays into profile portraiture 
were few, but a notable example is his portrait 
of Richard Henry Lee (1732-1794), painted for 
Peale’s Museum in 1785 (now in the collection 


of the Independence National Historical Park, 


PLATE 3.38 

Charles Balthazar Julien Févret de Saint-Mémin 
(French, 1770-1852) 

Charles Willson Peale, 1807 

Black chalk heightened with white opaque watercolor 


on laid paper with pink ground, 20%6 X 14% inches 
(51.6 X 35.9 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-8 


Philadelphia).'*” Lee was an accomplished scholar 
and statesman, and either he or Peale may have 
chosen the format in recognition of the sitter’s eru- 
dition in classical literature and history. Although 
Charles may have employed a traditional optical 
device such as a camera obscura to assist him in 
capturing the image, he also was known to use an 
Argand lamp to cast a shadow of a sitter’s profile 
on a sheet of paper attached to a wall, which he 
then would trace to establish the portrait outline.’” 
His profile drawings commemorating the marriage 


of his daughter Sophonisba to Coleman Sellers 
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PLATE 3.39 

Charles Willson Peale 

Sophonisba Peale Sellers, 1805 

Watercolor and opaque watercolor with selectively applied 
glaze over graphite on paper; sheet (oval, sight): 

6% X 5 inches (15.6 X 12.7 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2012-172-145 


PLATE 3.40 

Charles Willson Peale 

Coleman Sellers, 1805 

Watercolor and opaque watercolor with selectively applied 
glaze over graphite on paper; sheet (oval, sight): 

6 X 5 inches (15.2 X 12.7 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2012-172-144 


(1781-1834) in 1805 (plates 3.39, 3.40) appear 

to have been influenced not only by the vogue 

for Saint-Mémin’s work but also by the small- 

scale profile drawings made by Rembrandt and 
Raphaelle.'’” The precise rendering of his sitters’ 
features and their upright posture indicate that, like 
his sons, Charles used a physiognotrace. 

Charles’s portrait of Sophonisba partakes of the 
same delicacy of execution found in Rembrandt's 
Maryland drawings of the late 1790s (noted 
above), which in turn are reminiscent of those of 


a Baltimore artist identified only as “Mr. Bouché, 


who had partnered with Valdenuit in Baltimore 





prior to the latter's departure for New York.'*° 


Charles’s portrait is enhanced, however, by his 
watercolor rendering of Sophonisba’s warm flesh 
tones and white gown, as well as a sunrise in the 
background symbolic of the dawning of a new 
chapter in her life. His description of his daughter’s 
soft, dark curls mitigates the mechanical genesis of 
her image. The background in Coleman’s portrait is 
unarticulated, possibly on purpose, but its color— 
together with the sitter’s flesh tones, reddish hair, 
and tan vest—establish a subdued decorative unity. 
The coloring in Charles’s portrait of Coleman is 
similar in effect to the profile drawings Raphaelle 
advertised throughout his career, as illustrated by 
his 1802 miniature portrait of his brother Rubens 
(fig. 3.4.19) 

How many profile drawings Charles may 
have produced is unknown, but these portraits 
of Sophonisba and Coleman are rare survivors.'*” 
Created a decade after his double portrait in oil of 
Sophonisba’s elder sister, Angelica, and her husband, 
Alexander Robinson (see plate 2.15), these mar- 
riage portraits could not be more dissimilar in their 
medium, conception, and scale, nor in the cost and 
time it took for the artist to create them. Sellers’s 


tastes were simpler than those of Robinson, who 
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favored a large and elite portrait form. Coleman 
was from an established Quaker family that adhered 
to the values of hard work and simplicity in their 
habits and lifestyle. ‘Taking over the reins of his 
family’s successful papermaking business, which had 
provided the colonies with their first paper money 
during the Revolution, Coleman later joined other 
family members in their entrepreneurial and engi- 
neering endeavors that led to the manufacture of fire 
engines and eventually locomotives. Charles judged 
him to be “a very deserving young man.”!”” 

Peale was well acquainted with the Quaker 
preferences of Coleman’s family when he created 
these profiles of his daughter and son-in-law. 
Charles’s third wife, Hannah Moore (1755-1821), 
whom he married on August 12, 1805, a little more 
than a month before Sophonisba and Coleman’s 
wedding, was related to Coleman’s mother, 
Elizabeth. Interestingly, Charles first met Hannah 
when she visited his museum with Coleman’s 
mother and had her profile cut by Moses Williams 
(c. 1775—c.1825), the former slave who worked 
alongside Charles and his sons at the museum (plate 
3.41). Peale’s amusing recollections of the event 
speak to his belief in the diagnostic efficacy 
of the profile: 





Fig. 3.4. Raphaelle Peale. Rubens Peale, c. 1800. Graphite on 
paper with watercolor; sight: 37% < 2% inches (9.5 X 6.7 cm). 
Smithsonian American Art Museum, Washington, DC. Gift of 
Edwin Kirk, 1941.9.1 


PLATE 3.41 

Attributed to Moses Williams (American, c. 1775-c. 1825) 
Hannah Moore Peale, 1807 

Removed from an album of Peale’s Museum silhouettes 
Hollow-cut silhouette on wove paper; sheet (irregular): 

473 X 3% inches (12.4 X 9.8 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-42(168) 


when it was cut and presented to Mrs. Sellers, 

she shewed it to Peale, he examined it with much 
attention and also the original, and he then took 
Mrs. Sellers aside and told her he thought that 
Lady had a sweet disposition & Mrs. Sellers 
acknowledged that he had formed a just opinion— 
She appeared to him, as a cheerful discreet S good 
tempered Woman— not giddy or friskey in her 
moovements, he then enquired more particularly 
who she was, and he found she was the daughter of 
Mr. Moore with whom he made acquaintance some 
years past at Mr. Beale Bordleys.'** 


In a letter to Raphaelle, who was in South Carolina, 


he described Hannah as “worthy of every attention 
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you can pay her” and “a Person of suitable years to 
me, a friend and uncommonly chearful for her time 
of life although as plain as any amongst friends 
... your Brothers & sisters are much pleased with 
my prudent choice of this lady.”’*’ And, in fact, this 
proved to be a very happy marriage for Charles. 
Hannah’s profile had been cut on a simplified, 
efficient new version of the physiognotrace that 
was installed in the museum in December 1802. 
A highly profitable addition, it boosted museum 
attendance and created a “rage for profiles,” with 
Charles claiming that 8,880 paper profiles were 
cut in 1809, its first year of operation.'*® The 
“hollow-cut” profiles it rendered became popular 
with the Quaker community, who valued these 
inexpensive portraits for their accurate likeness, 
limited artistic intervention, simplicity of form, 
and rapid execution. Quaker families took a par- 
ticular interest in compiling albums in which the 
profiles documented their community and family 
networks.'*’ Also known as “silhouettes,” these 
inexpensive images could be updated frequently 
to chart the growth of children and were easily 
sent to those living at a distance. As souvenirs of 
a visit to Peale’s Museum, they were exchanged 
by friends, family, and sweethearts, readily fulfill- 
ing a social function as emblems of love, affection, 


or camaraderie.'*® 


Members of the University of 
Pennsylvania’s graduating class of 1811, for exam- 
ple, had their profiles cut at the museum to cele- 
brate the event.'”” 

The inventor of Peale’s Museum’s physiog- 
notrace, John Isaac Hawkins (1772-1855), had 
approached Peale with his device knowing the 
latter’s keen interest in improvements and technol- 
ogies and his desire to share them with the public 
through his museum. Charles readily recognized 
its value, noting it “far surpassed” other methods 
and gave “a more correct out line, ... stamping a 
true likeness and character.”’*° Working alongside 
Charles, Hawkins also constructed an organ for 
the museum and continued to refine a polygraph 
machine that he sought to patent in his native 
England on his return in the spring of 1803." 
Prior to his departure for London, Hawkins gifted 
his physiognotrace and the license for its use to 
Peale. Expecting that the machine might also pro- 
vide a financial boon to Rembrandt and Rubens, 
who were in London displaying one of the mast- 


odon skeletons the Peales had unearthed in upstate 


New York two years earlier, Charles asked Hawkins 
to deliver a physiognotrace to them. Echoing the 
ideas of Lavater, Charles wrote his sons, “The 
likeness given by this Instrument is more valuable 
than at first sight you would immagine. collections 
of profiles are highly interesting, when taken with 
such accuracy, nay it appears to be a very certain 
means of studying Charactors, to determine the 
measure of Intulects as well as disposition.”'” His 
comments suggest he hoped his sons would return 
home with some interesting physiognomies to dis- 
play. Years later, in an essay on the physiognotrace 
in The Crayon, Rembrandt published a reproduction 
of the 1803 profile he took in London of his father’s 
early artistic mentor, Benjamin West." 

In exchange for portraits of himself and his 
wife, Hawkins also gifted Raphaelle the rights to 
use a portable version of his machine, which the 
artist whimsically advertised as the “Facietrace” 
and used for both drawn and cut profiles.'** In 
August 1803 Charles reported that Raphaelle had 
written home from Norfolk, Virginia, saying he 
was “successful in taking Profiles and also paints 
a great many miniatures.”'”’ In June of the fol- 
lowing year Raphaelle was working in Baltimore, 
where he touted the accuracy of his device with an 
entertaining advertisement simulating amorous 
verses written by a young man viewing the profile 
of his beloved. It ran, in part: “Tis almost she her- 
self, Eliza’s shade / Thus by the faithful facietrace 
pourtrayd ! / Her placid brow and pouting lips, 
whose swell / My fond impatient ardor would 
repell.”'*° Raphaelle would continue to produce pro- 
files, both cut and drawn, with and without color 
and additional details.'*” 

Although most of the profiles taken at Peale’s 
Museum were of the general public, both Charles 
and Raphaelle distributed copies of profiles of 
famous men such as the visiting scientist and 
explorer Baron Alexander von Humboldt (1769— 
1859) and President ‘Thomas Jefferson.'** Once cut, 
a profile was easy to replicate by retracing either the 
central opening or the cut-out head. The Hawkins 
physiognotrace used in the museum was fastened 
to a wall. The sitter placed his or her cheek against 
a concave wooden plate for steadiness while a small 
bar was passed over head and face, tracing the 
features. This bar was connected to a pantograph 
that traced the profile at reduced size on a sheet of 


paper.'*® This paper, secured at the top of the device, 
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was folded twice so that four identical profiles could 
be cut out at once. The white paper was then placed 
against a dark ground to bring the cut profile into 
relief and the cut-out head was discarded. 

Peale profiles were two-and-a-half inches high, 
and the paper typically had either the name Amies 
or the figure of a dove holding an olive branch, both 
marks of the Amies Dove Mill in Lower Merion 
‘Township outside Philadelphia, which, under the 
ownership of ‘Thomas Amies, produced the highest 
quality paper available.'’? There were three types 
of embossed stamps, which read Peale, museum, 
or Peale’s Museum, with a spread eagle over the 
words.'’' Museum visitors paid a twenty-five-cent 
admission fee but were charged only one cent for 
paper. The machine’s simplicity allowed people to 
cut their own profiles, but most paid an extra six or, 
later, eight cents to Moses Williams to do an expert 


job of cutting out their image. 


MOSES WILLIAMS 
Charles had granted Williams control of the phys- 


iognotrace soon after its installation in the muse- 
um’s Long Room in December 1802, and not long 
after his manumission of the mixed-race Moses 

(fig. 3.5), who had been part of the Peale house- 
hold since childhood.'’? He had worked alongside 
the Peale children in the creation of the museum’s 
natural science displays, and Charles credited him 
with being a significant help in the reconstruction 
of the mammoth skeletons.'”? As David Brigham 
notes, “Peale assumed a paternal role toward Moses 
Williams, a typically affirmative self-identification 
for an American slaveholder in that period. Just as a 
father would help a child develop a skill upon which 
his livelihood could depend, a master would help a 
manumitted slave lead a productive life. Fulfillment 
of this responsibility served a civic duty as well, 
since it answered to social anxiety about the place 
of emancipated slaves in the community.”!”* 

Like Charles and Raphaelle, Moses reaped sig- 
nificant financial benefits from the physiognotrace, 
and, like them, he recycled the discarded cut-outs, 
or “block heads,” as they were called, and copied 
or sold them. Williams’s success allowed him to 
establish himself independently, buy a home, and 
marry the Peale’s white cook.'”’ The cut-paper pro- 
file of Moses illustrated here has been attributed 
to Raphaelle, but it is also possible Moses cut it 
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Fig. 3.5. Attributed to Moses Williams. Moses Williams, 
1803 or later. Inscribed on front: Moses Williams, cutter 
of profiles. Cut paper, 3% X 34 inches (8.8 X 8.2 cm). The 
Library Company of Philadelphia 


himself: Similar profiles of Peale family members, 
friends, and museum patrons in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art (plate 3.42) are all attributed to 
him and are part of a more extensive collection of 
museum profiles that descended through the Sellers 
family.'’° Profiles attributed to Williams offer an 
engaging range of individual physiognomies and 
deftly cut decorative accents, which describe the 
sitter’s apparel, animate the images, and reinforce 
individual personalities. Most cut-paper profiles do 
not exhibit such refined detailing, though additions 
in ink designed to enhance the realism and three- 
dimensionality of these flat images are not uncom- 
mon in the large body of anonymous American 
profiles still extant. Moses retired from cutting 
profiles prior to his death in 1825, and at least two 
other cutters, Elizabeth Hampton in 1827 and Eliza 
Meigs in 1834, are known to have been employed 


by the museum.'”’ 


The forms of small-scale portraiture created by 

the Peales are only a part of their larger portrait 
production, but they are significant for their artis- 
tic quality, diversity of media, methods of produc- 
tion, and the expanded and diverse audiences they 
served. Viewed chronologically, the different por- 
trait forms they created reflect what was popular in 
the changing times and society in which they lived. 


As the demand for painstakingly crafted, expensive, 
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and long-lasting watercolor-on-ivory miniatures 
waned, the more ephemeral but finely executed 
drawings and cut-paper profiles gained popularity. 
Profitable, inexpensive, and readily consumed, the 
latter were the most provisional pieces. Like the 
Peales, a small army of American artists and arti- 
sans, with physiognomic devices in tow, would 
fuel a democratization of portraiture that would 
come to fruition with the spread of photography 
in the 1840s. 


Oil Portraiture and 
Graphics 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


THE MUSEUM PORTRAITS 
The portraits and miniatures Charles painted of 
George Washington, his officers, and the civilians 
who played key roles in the Revolution gave rise to 
his vision of a public space in which to exhibit them, 
and during the summer and fall of 1782 he added 
a sixty-six-foot-long skylit gallery to his home on 
Lombard Street.'’> Unwilling to go into debt, as 
he had in his youth, he raised funds by bartering, 
offering to paint miniatures at half his usual price, 
and writing letters to collect monies owed from 
completed commissions. This campaign allowed 
him to pay for construction as it progressed, but, 
as he complained to Benjamin Rush, the project 
made him “miserably poor.”’” Still, the new gallery 
gave Charles his first substantial dedicated space to 
display and actively promote his work and accom- 
modate his growing number of portraits of men 
whose ideals and force of character had shaped the 
Revolutionary conflict and were now crafting the 
new nation. 

Thomas Wharton (plate 3.43) and Major General 
Anthony Wayne (plate 3.44) are early examples of 
the format that came to be identified as typical 


PLATE 3.42 

Attributed to Moses Williams 

Rubens Peale, Charles Willson Peale, Raphaelle Peale, Sophonisba 
Peale, Coleman Sellers, Elizabeth DePeyster Peale, after 1802 
Removed from an album of Peale’s Museum silhouettes 
Hollow-cut paper silhouettes with pen and black ink and 
traces of graphite on wove paper; sheets (approximately): 

5 X 4 inches (12.7 X 10.1 cm) each 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 

2009-18-42 (170), (167), (169), (13), (14), (166) 


of Peale’s Museum portraits. Wharton’s picture 
was among those likenesses of the “celebrated 
Personages’ that were recorded as adorning 

the walls of Peale’s new exhibition room in an 
announcement published in the Freeman’s Journal 
on October 13, 1784. Wharton (1735-1778) was 
described by Charles Coleman Sellers as a business- 


man who 


came into Revolutionary political life by the road 
of commercial resistance to Great Britain. He 

was the first president of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, and as such the executive 
head of the commonwealth during those crucial 
months when Philadelphia was the enemy objec- 
tive. He was one of the conservatives who, not 
wholly approving the state constitution formed by 
the radical group—with which Peale had allied 
himself—yet supported it from patriotic motives. 
Wharton ordered the arrest and exile of disaffected 
persons in the fall of 1777, an extreme precaution- 
ary measure in the carrying out of which Peale had 


a conspicuous part.'°° 


It was the latter activity, along with Wharton’s 
orders to confiscate the property of individuals 
suspected of supporting the British, that made Peale 
unpopular with a number of his earlier patrons. He 
later wrote that this incident caused him to turn 
away from political activities and “follow diligently 
his profession of Portrait painting ... persueing a 
profession in which he could not make any Enemies,” 
and which was “most satisfactory to his feelings.”*®’ 
Peale’s portrait gallery was, therefore, the per- 
fect project in 1782. Its clear civic purpose placed 
the formerly radical Peale in unison with all those 
who had engaged in the struggle, including the 
moderates and conservatives, who were back in 
power. Earlier, in September 1777, Wharton had 
commissioned Charles to paint a pair of large, 
three-quarter-length seated portraits of him- 
self and his second wife, Elizabeth Fishbourn.'® 
Sellers believed these paintings were unfinished 
and unpaid for when Wharton died nine months 
later, a situation that would explain why in 1780 
Peale presented Wharton’s portrait to the Supreme 
Executive Council in the sitter’s memory.'® Charles 
eloquently expressed his intentions in a letter to 
Governor Joseph Reed that spoke to the situation 
at hand and clearly defined what would become the 


mission of his gallery: 
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PLATE 3.43 Wharton’s portrait be hung beside the monumen- 


Snaece ome tal George Washington at Princeton (fig. 3.6) Charles 
Thomas Wharton, c. 1784 


Oil on canvas, 28%s X 19% inches (59.2 X 49.5 cm) had painted for the Council in 1779. This picture, 


Gift of the children of Marianna Lippincott O’Neill in her which was then in the Council chamber, showed 


memory, 1967-216-1 ‘ ‘ ; 
y the victorious general at ease, with one hand rest- 


. ing on a captured canon, and a view of Princeton 
Ever fond of perpetuating the Remembrance of 5 : oo , . 
. . ee in the distance.'®’ Extraordinarily well received, 
the Worthies of my time, as I conceive it will be a . 
25 . the portrait promoted the cause of the Revolution 
means of exciting an Emulation in our Posterity 


, and the singular character of its commandin 
to deserve the like Attention, and mankind will 5 5 


l. It al fully linked Peale’ 
receive an advantage thereby; the Likeness being en ee 


ed ee with Washington and earned him commissions for 
added to the Historic page giving it more force and 


; —_— several full-scale replicas to be sent to Europe, as 
the Reader more pleasure; with this View I wish to P P 


. well as ongoing requests for variations in different 
transmit to after ages the likeness of our late Worthy oot . 
sizes and formats.'®’ The portrait had been installed 


President.'** 
in the Council Chamber of the State House on its 
Reed immediately accepted Peale’s offer, afhrmed completion and remained there until September 9, 
the value of his intentions, and suggested that 1781, when, two months before the surrender of the 
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British troops at the Battle of Yorktown, it was van- 
dalized and sent to Peale for repairs. The painting 
apparently did not return to the State House until 
at least 1795, when Peale relocated his museum, 
since it was noted by visitors to his gallery during 
the 1780s.'°" Peale was surely aware that its impres- 
sive presence was a boon for his new gallery and 
dramatically underlined its civic character. 
Although Wharton’s portrait of 1777 ulti- 
mately descended in the sitter’s family, Charles 
expected the state would retain it and he painted a 
small bust portrait of Wharton, based on the larger 
likeness, for his collection of “worthies.’'®* The 
earlier life portrait is a typical grand-manner pic- 
ture showing Wharton seated in a handsome chair 
beside a table covered in green baize with a silver 


inkstand and a selection of bound volumes on top. 


PLATE 3.44 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mayor General Anthony Wayne, 1783-84 

Oil on canvas, 21% X 19 inches (54.6 X 48.3 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8261 


A red swag fills the upper right of the canvas, and 
a view of Philadelphia’s harbor is seen through a 
window. Peale’s bust portrait, by contrast, is spare 
and typical of the museum format, in which only the 
head, shoulders, and upper part of the sitter’s chest 
are visible. Peale completed these early portraits 
by placing them in gilded rectangular frames fitted 
with similarly gilded oval inserts to highlight the 
sitter’s likeness. This presentation resonated with 
engravings after portraits of famous men such as 
those illustrated in Arnold Houbraken’s Heads of 
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Fig. 3.6. Charles Willson Peale. George Washington at 
Princeton, 1779. Oil on canvas, 93 X 58% inches (236.2 

x 148.6 cm). Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. Gift of Maria McKean Allen and Phebe Warren 
Downes through the bequest of their mother, Elizabeth 
Wharton McKean, 1943.16.2 


Illustrious Persons of Great Britain, whose sitters are 
shown in the oval framework known to the ancients 
as a clipeus, which by the eighteenth century was a 
well-established honorific portrait convention.'” 
Peale’s entire project, in fact, resonated with nota- 
ble historic portrait collections in which men dis- 
tinguished by their political, literary, scientific, or 
other accomplishments were represented and cele- 
brated as exemplars.’ 

Peale standardized the dimensions of his gal- 
lery portraits to approximately twenty-three by 
nineteen inches to ensure a neat, easily viewed, 
formally consistent group.'”’ By the time of his 


death in 1827, the oval surrounds were viewed as 


old fashioned and had been eliminated, though the 
later museum portraits retained roughly the same 
exterior dimensions. In its final form, Peale’s por- 
trait gallery, which after 1786 had become part of 
his museum, expanded its early mission of honoring 
American patriots to include both native and for- 
eign individuals who contributed to the pursuit 

of knowledge or the improvement of society. By 
then, the gallery included portraits by Charles’s 

son Rembrandt. 

Charles’s small-scale portrait of Wharton was 
of necessity based on his earlier work, but his por- 
trait of military hero Anthony Wayne (1745-1796) 
was painted from life.'’? Born in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, Wayne was well-educated and, like 
Washington, had begun his career as a surveyor. In 
1765, at the behest of Benjamin Franklin, he was 
sent to Nova Scotia to survey its land and natural 
resources. Joining the Pennsylvania legislature in 
1774-75, Wayne raised a regiment at the outbreak 
of the war and was made colonel in 1776. Successful 
in the field, he was promoted to brigadier general 
in 1777. A hero of important and successful cam- 
paigns, he was highly respected by Washington. 
Promoted to major general in 1783, he returned 
to his home, Waynesboro, outside Philadelphia, 
and became a member of the Council of Censors 
before rejoining the state legislature the following 
year.'’’ By October 1784 Peale had painted Wayne 
and included his portrait among the forty-four 
celebrated figures of the Revolution, which he then 
advertised as part of his gallery.'** Wayne later 
became a member of the Constitutional Convention 
and was appointed commander-in-chief of the U.S. 
Army by President Washington.'” 

The resemblance between Peale’s portraits 
of Wharton and Wayne is notable, and it has 
long been acknowledged that many of the artist’s 
likenesses of the 1770s and 1780s exhibit similar 
facial characteristics, as though he was apply- 
ing a limited repertoire of forms. Here the most 
obvious elements are the almond-shaped eyes, 
distinctly defined eyebrows, upturned mouth, and 
a general oval form used to describe the head. 
While these details appear in Peale’s portraits 
of men, women, and children throughout this 
period and beyond, they are often less prominent 
in private commissions where the artist allowed 
himself to more fully engage with the sitter and 


record his immediate perceptions. Peale’s conven- 
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tions also softened over time as his portraiture 
gained in technical sophistication. The smaller 
scale and direct focus on the portrait head in his 
early museum portraits draw attention to Peale’s 
anatomical conventions, but he also was focusing 
on details of personal appearance. Wharton’s 
pale complexion, blue eyes, and broad nose are 
unlike Wayne’s long narrow nose, narrower lips, 
and ruddier complexion. Wayne’s powdered wig 
and handsome military uniform are in sharp con- 
trast to Wharton's naturally thinning hair and 
unadorned Quaker gray suit.’ 

The injection of such specifics into the artist's 
template for creating his portraits clearly estab- 
lishes each sitter’s individuality. Acknowledging 
this, Brandon Fortune has described the Peale’s 
Museum portrait type as “severe in appearance and 
attitude, and yet particular in its depiction of an 
individual.” She defines his attention to blemishes 
or details of countenance as Peale’s “plain style” and 
states that the unidealized, “self-effacing” character 
of these images was “surely read at the time as a 
sign of their subjects’ greatness as republicans.”'” 
Fortune also links Peale’s decision to create his 
gallery portraits in this manner to his political out- 
look, which supported the verzsm, or strong realistic 
details, of Roman portraiture, and his “predilection 
for the eighteenth century’s alternative aesthetic 
... Of de Piles and of the ‘Dutch’ and Venetian tra- 
ditions.”'’* But, while these portraits exhibit a veris- 
tic or realistic aspect, they are not strongly realized 
illusionistic presences. The realism of a Wayne or a 
Wharton is a realism of particulars of the type seen 
in Northern Renaissance portraits to establish a 
sitter’s unmistakable identity. 

Fortune also suggests that the repertoire of 
facial forms used in these portraits reflects Peale’s 
interest in physiognomic theory, an ancient subject 
that enjoyed a revival in the eighteenth century.’ 
Unlike the theories of Charles Le Brun, who saw 
facial expressions as a reflection of a person’s 
changing emotions, physiognomists believed that 
character was indicated by the permanent struc- 
tures of the head and face.'*° As noted earlier, the 
most famous physiognomist of the late eighteenth 
century was Lavater, whose voluminous Essays 
on Physiognomy spawned an enormous number 
of permutations and abridged editions.'*’ British 
periodicals such as the Monthly Review, available 


in America, were summarizing and discussing 


his ideas as early as 1782, so Peale may have been 
aware of Lavater’s essays, along with other writings 
such as Jacques Pernetti’s Lettres Philosphiques sur 
les Phystogontes (1746) and James Parson’s Human 
Phystognomy Explained (1746—47).'*° 

Artists could thus apply their knowledge of 
physiognomy to inflect the record of an individual’s 
physical features. Among the examples Fortune 
cites in Peale’s work is the “faint smile,” observable 
in the portraits of Wharton and Wayne, which she 
likens to Lavater’s “expression of harmony, penetra- 
tion of mind, and benevolence,” and which “seems 
to have been a sign of a benevolent, rational char- 
acter, concerned for the public good.”'*’ Similarly, 
a firm or firmly closed mouth was emblematic of 
firmness of mind and character; eyebrows with a 
clear and distinct arch were a sign of greatness; and 
a full, highlighted, receding forehead was a mark 
of intellect and the seat of moral values. Fortune 
proposes that Peale was committed to the idea of 
“making ‘truthful’ portraits for ideological and per- 
suasive ends,” and that he was attempting to model 
virtue and stability for his audience.'** ‘These works 
might, therefore, be akin to emblematic portraits 
in their ability to be read. But Peale was not alone 
in his application of these forms, and ultimately, 
as Christopher Lukasik notes, the publication of 
Lavater’s essays “not only distributed this logic of 
physiognomy widely, it also transformed how faces 
were represented in portraiture.”’*’ Peale’s portrait 
gallery was an idealistic endeavor designed to cre- 
ate a pantheon of Americans worthy of respect and 
emulation. But it was an endeavor that its creator 
believed would earn him a place of distinction in the 


public eye as well. 


PRINTS 


Many of Peale’s gallery portraits of the 1780s, 
including his Washingtons, were rapidly dispersed 
into the world beyond Philadelphia through rephi- 
cas and engravings. As Wendy Wick noted, tracing 
Peale’s influence on European prints 1s complicated 
by “the knotty problem of which Peale paintings 
reached Europe, and when,” which “has never been 
unraveled.”'*® A notable example of a European 
print that incorporates a Peale museum portrait is 
an undated engraving by Justus Chevillet (1729— 
1802) published in France that shows Peale’s 1783 
likeness of Nathanael Greene (1742-1786) held 
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Fig. 3.7. Justus Chevillet (French, born Germany, 1729-1802), 
after Charles Willson Peale. Allegorical Portrait of Nathanael 
Greene, late eighteenth century. Etching and engraving; plate: 
12'%6 X 8'%e inches (32.2 X 22.4 cm); sheet: 13%6 X 97%6 inches 
(33.5 X 23.6 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. The Muriel and 
Philip Berman Gift, acquired from the John S. Phillips bequest 
of 1876 to the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
1985-52-37751 


Fig. 3.8. James Barton Longacre (American, 1796-1869), 

after Charles Willson Peale. John Paul Jones, by 1836. Stipple 
engraving; sheet: 46 X 3/%6 inches (11.3 X 8.7 cm). Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Gift of Samuel B. Sturgis, 1961-85-438 


aloft by classicizing figures of Diogenes and 
Mercury, whose presence refers to the Revolutionary 
general’s celebrated honesty and military prowess 
(fig. 3.7). As noted on the front of the print, the 
Greene portrait by Peale was in the collection of 
the king of Poland.'*’ Portraits such as Peale’s 1781 
likeness of the naval officer John Paul Jones (1747— 
1792) also became resources for American print- 
makers like James Barton Longacre (1796-1869), 
who engraved it for the pantheon of American nota- 
bles that he and James Herring published as The 
National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans 






“ Rasravedity J.B. Longacre froma Portrait by CWiPeales 9 i 9(t"" 
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between 1833 and 1839 (fig. 3.8).'*° In fact, Peale’s 
museum portraits continue to function as docu- 
ments for historians and journalists seeking to illus- 
trate contemporary likenesses of historic figures. 
Late in 1778 and again in 1780, in response 
to the growing demand tor Washington's image, 
Charles revived the printmaking skills he acquired 
in London. The first of these prints was based 
on his 1776 portrait painted for John Hancock, 
discussed earlier. Advertised for sale in the 
Pennsylvania Packet as “mezzotinto prints of His 
Excellency General Washington, Price Five Dollars 
each,” it was a simple bust portrait inscribed in an 
oval that evoked the form of a miniature portrait. 
The print offered supporters of the Revolution an 
image of Washington they could easily transport 
or accommodate even in modest living conditions. 
Peale distributed complimentary copies to a few 
friends, including David Rittenhouse; Thomas 
Paine; Henry Laurens, who was then president 
of the Continental Congress; Conrad-Alexandre 
Gérard, the French ambassador; and the artist- 
collector Pierre Eugéne du Simitiére.'*’ ‘The pop- 
ularity of his 1779 George Washington at Princeton 
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(see fig. 3.6) also gave rise to a mezzotint engraving 
in which Charles presented a three-quarter version 
of his admired picture. His advertisement in the 
Pennsylvania Packet on August 26, 1780, showed 
his interest in a wide and profitable distribution: 
“Shopkeepers and persons going to the West Indies 
may be supplied at such a price as will afford a con- 
siderable profit to them.”'”° 

Peale continued to pursue graphic arts in the 
1780s, enjoying, as Wick characterized it, a “lim- 
ited but extraordinary career as a printmaker.”’”’ 
Expanding beyond individual prints, Charles 
decided to produce a series of engravings to, in 
his words, “get something in return for my great 
Expence of time & labour in making my Collection 
of Portraits.”'*? This was one of two major proj- 
ects he wrote of to his friend Dr. David Ramsay 
in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1787. The first 
project was the expansion of his gallery into Peale’s 
Museum, an institution he had announced to the 
public on July 7 of the previous year, and which 
required him to search for specimens of “Birds 
Beasts & Fish &c.” The second was 


the making [of] Mexxotinto prints from my 
collection of portraits of Illustrious Personages. 
This undertaking will cost me much labour as I 
am obliged to take the plates from the rough and 
doing the whole business my self, even the impress- 
ing. I have just finished one of Doctr Franklin 
which Iam giving out as a specimen of the size 

F manner I intended this series of Prints. By the 
next packet I will be able to send you some, and 
will esteem it a favor tf you will take the trouble to 
have them sold for me. My first Intention was to 
have taken subscriptions for a Doz prints, which I 
had selected out of my whole Collection of Heads, 
but on second thought I have judged tt best to pro- 
pose only one at a time which I expect I shall be 
able to deliver in 6 weeks after I begin the Work. 
The price of each print will be 2[?] Dollars in a 
double Oval Frame the inner part of the Frame 
under the Glass to be Gilt, or each print without 


Jraming one Dollar.” 


By February 27, 1787, Charles had sent the 
first print of his projected series, the Franklin 
portrait, to George Washington, who was pleased 
and responded, “I wish you great success in the 
Mezzotinto Prints which you have undertaken, 


and have no doubt but your abilities in Works of 


Genius will ensure it.”'°* By April he had com- 
pleted his print The Marquis De La Fayette Major 
General in the Armies of the United States of America 
(plate 3.45). Lafayette (1757-1834) was a young 
French nobleman who arrived in America in 1777 
and served on Washington’s staff without pay. His 
relationship with Washington was not unlike that 
of father and son, and his abilities and heartfelt 
dedication to the Revolutionary cause also made 
him a favorite of the American people.'” Peale’s 
mezzotint was based on his gallery portrait of 
Latayette, which, in turn, was based on the three- 
quarter-length life portrait Washington commis- 
sioned from Peale in 1779.'°° Proud of his work, 
Peale sent three impressions to the general’s wife 
in Paris, along with one of “His Excellency Benjn. 
Franklin.”'*” Peale hoped his prints would find 
favor with the French and elicit requests for addi- 
tional copies. At home, he offered the engravings 
for general sale and also solicited subscriptions in 
the newspaper, promising subscribers they would 
receive the first and best impressions.'** 

With his eye on the market, Peale decided to 
speculate on the likeness of a popular Philadelphia 
resident, the Reverend Joseph Pilmore (1739-1825; 
plate 3.46). Pilmore first came to America as a 
Methodist lay preacher in 1769 but returned to 
England in 1774. After a break with his men- 
tor, John Wesley (1703-1791), the founder of 
Methodism, he returned to Philadelphia in 1785. 
An ordained Anglican priest, he became rector 
of the united parishes of Trinity, All Saint’s, and 
St. Thomas’s near Philadelphia in 1786. He also 
preached at St. Paul’s in Philadelphia and enjoyed 
a wide popularity among his constituents for his 
powerful and eloquent sermons. A contemporary 
clergyman described his bearing as “noble and dig- 
nified” and noted that “he would begin to read his 
sermon deliberately, without much animation, but 
would grow warm and his eyes would kindle, ‘and 
the muscles of his face move and expand, until at 
length his soul would be all on fire, and he would 
be rushing onward extemporaneously almost with 
the fury of a cataract.”’*? An advocate of women’s 
education, in 1790 he married the widowed Mary 
Benezet Wood (1775-1808), whose portrait Peale 
had painted in 1772 (see plate 3.54).”°° Peale’s like- 
ness of Pilmore became his most popular mezzo- 
tint.2"! In the Pennsylvania Packet during the summer 


of 1787 it was advertised first as a single item for 
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PLATE 3.45 

Charles Willson Peale 

The Marquis De La Fayette Major General in the Armies of the 
United States of America, 1787 

Mezzotint with engraved text; image and sheet (oval): 

7/6 X 6% inches (17.9 X 15.6 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-11 


PLATE 3.46 

Charles Willson Peale 

The Reverend Joseph Pilmore, 1787 

Mezzotint with engraved lettering, hand-colored with 
watercolor; image (oval, including text): 7% x 6% inches 
(19.1 X 15.9 cm); sheet (irregular): 9%6 X 6% inches 
(23.3 X. 17.5 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2010-52-1 


PLATE 3.47 

Charles Willson Peale 

His Excell. G. Washington Esq. Late Commander in Chief of 
the Armies of the United-States of America, 1787 

Mezzotint with engraved text, printed in brown ink; plate: 
The X 5% inches (18.9 X 14.6 cm); sheet 8%6 X 6% inches 
(20.8 X 16.5 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-10 


purchase at the gallery, and then in tandem with 
the notable attractions of “Mr. Peale’s Exhibition of 
Pictures” and a collection of “Italian Paintings” that 
had been sent to America for sale.*°’ There is no 
record of a Pilmore gallery portrait, though a bust 
portrait in a rectangular format survives, appar- 
ently a private commission.” 

Although the mezzotint of Pilmore now in 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art’s collection is 
hand-colored, Peale’s initial experimentation with 
color printing began about a year after he com- 


pleted this engraved plate.*°* His diary entry for 





July 27, 1788, documents how this came about 


and offers a glimpse into the sharing of infor- 
mation within the artistic community at this 
time. In this instance, Peale received a visit from 
William Thornton (1759-1828), a recent arrival in 
Philadelphia who probably had learned the tech- 
nique he imparted to Peale in his native England.*” 
Thornton was trained as a physician but is per- 
haps best known for having designed the first plan 
adopted for the U.S. Capitol. Peale wrote, “Doctr 
Thornton called on me & shewed me the manner of 
taking off Prints in colours—as follows, take well 
ground oil colours having no white in them, and 
with drying Oil, lay them on the several parts of the 
engraved plate in the colour wanted, the shading is 
performed by the plate.”*°° 

Peale may have first experimented with the 
addition of color on the Pilmore plate to further 
enliven the portrait of the clergyman, whose hand 
rests gently over his heart. But he made a more 
purposeful and calculated use of color in the final 
print of his series, Hzs Excell. G. Washington Esq. 
Late Commander in Chief of the Armies of the United- 
States of America (plate 3.47). This print is based on 
the second of two additional Washington portraits 
Peale painted from life during the 1780s. The first 
had been a commission from Princeton University in 
1783.°°" The second was requested by Peale himself, 
who wrote to Washington in May 1787, “It gives me 
pain to make the request, but the great desire I have 
to make a good mezzotinto print that your numer- 


ous friends may be gratified with a faithful likeness 
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(several of whom I find is not satisfied with any of 
the portraits they have seen).”*°* This new likeness 
of Washington occurred at yet another historic 
moment in his career, this time while he was serving 
as president of the Constitutional Convention held 
in Philadelphia between May and July 1787. The 
result was both a museum portrait for Peale’s gal- 
lery and its replication as a mezzotint.”°’ The print 
was completed by the fall, when Peale sent copies to 
both Benjamin West in London and to Washington, 
who clearly appreciated Peale’s entire series, since 
during his lifetime the prints hung in his music 
room at Mount Vernon.*"° 

The print illustrated here is an example of the 
first lettered state of the Washington mezzotint, 
which was printed in both brown and black ink. 
The second state was printed in black, in red, and 
in multiple colors.*'’ During 1788 and 1789 Peale 
not only pursued the more labor-intensive process 
of printing in color, he even occasionally printed 
Washington’s likeness on silk.”’” He recorded pre- 
senting “a print of Genl. Washington on white 
Sattin to ornament a Muff’ to a Mrs. Hughes, 
whose portrait he was painting along with that of 
her husband and their child.*’’ In the third state of 
the print, Peale modified the inscription in the oval 
surrounding Washington's bust by adding the title 
President of the Convention.*™* 

Charles advertised his engraving of Washington, 
which sold for two dollars framed, as being “esteemed 
the best that has been executed in print.”’’” Unfor- 
tunately, despite the quality of his prints and his 
innovative use of color, sales were not robust and 
this print became the final image in this series. 

As Washington’s prominence continued to grow, 
Peale’s prints encountered a great deal of compe- 
tition at home and abroad.*'* Most of the prints 
flooding the market were designed to yield a quick 
profit for their publishers by feeding the demand 
for images of the newsworthy leader. And, in a 
market without copyright protections, others could 
use Peale’s name or his images without concern for 
accurately representing his work. Peale’s actual por- 
traits and portrait prints form a discrete category 
apart from the enormous local and international 
graphic activity ignited by Washington and his 
compatriots, but the artist’s hopes that his prints 
might offer him a steady income stream were 


never realized.?"" 


COPY WORK 


In addition to the mezzotint based on his 1787 
painting of Washington, Peale’s diary indicates 

he made only two oil replicas of this life portrait. 
However, this likeness found ongoing popularity 
with the public, which was met through the numer- 
ous replicas and variations painted by other mem- 
bers of the Peale family.”’* Charles’s attention to his 
prints, his pursuit of new portrait commissions in 
Maryland, and his expansion of his museum of art 
and natural science made copying earlier work a 
low priority.*'? Copy work was, however, well suited 
to the developing talents of his brother, James, 

and their nephew, Charles Peale Polk (1767-1822), 
and one of James’s portraits based on the 1787 
Washington offers a unique window on the broth- 
ers’ partnership in art and in life (fig. 3.9).*°° James 
has placed himself behind the commander-in-chief’s 
right shoulder, glancing upward with serious 
regard, while Charles, inserted behind him, looks 
out at the viewer with a steady, satisfied witnessing 
gaze. James’s picture illustrates his expertise in 
copying Charles’s work, while also documenting the 
brothers’ mutual respect for Washington and their 
shared engagement in disseminating his image. 
James painted at least ten “half-length” Washington 
portraits based on the 1787 likeness, including in 
them landscape backgrounds, soldiers, and even 

the head of Washington’s horse. Although most of 
James’s Washington imagery dates to this earlier 
part of his career, he continued to execute both cop- 
ies and original works related to Washington and 
the Revolution into the 1810s.” 

Charles Peale Polk set out to establish himself 
as an independent artist at virtually the same time 
as James, and James’s variations on his brother’s 
1787 Washington served as models for the slightly 
smaller replicas of this picture painted by Polk 
(fig. 3.10). Polk is known to have painted at least 
fifty-seven such portraits, ranging from the simpler 
format illustrated here to more elaborate compo- 
sitions that included historic sites in response to 
his clients requests.*” Although his style would 
change dramatically in the 1790s, the portrait 
illustrated here conforms to the more academi- 
cally based and naturalistic style he learned from 
Charles Willson Peale. 
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Fig. 3.9. James Peale, after Charles Willson Peale. George 
Washington, c. 1787—90. Oil on canvas, 36% X 27'%6 inches 
(92.7 X 70.6 cm). Independence National Historical Park, 
Philadelphia, INDE14171 


Fig. 3.10. Charles Peale Polk. Portrait of Washington, c. 
1778—90. Oil on canvas, 22% X 19 inches (57.8 X 48.3 cm). 
Collection of Ginger H. and H. Richard Dietrich II 





CHARLES PEALE POLK 

Charles Peale Polk and his sister, Margaret Jane 
Polk (b. 1766), came to live with Charles Willson 
Peale and his family in 1777 after the death of their 
father, Robert. Their mother, Elizabeth Digby 
Peale Polk, had died a year earlier. Unfortunately, 
the Philadelphia grammar school where young 
Polk was enrolled closed in the chaos of the war, 
and he later lamented his lack of formal education. 
In 1785, at age eighteen, the recently married Polk 
left Philadelphia for Baltimore. Having learned 
the basics of painting and several other skills, he 
advertised that he had “endeavoured to improve 
himself under the Tuition of the celebrated Mr. 








Peale, in Portrait-Painting,” and was “now ready 
to exert himself, to the utmost of his Abilities, in 
taking Portraits in Oil, and flatters himself that he 
shall be successful in pleasing those who may apply 
to him for Likenesses. He may be found at Mr. 
Murphy’s Circulating-Library.”** Polk returned 
to Philadelphia in 1787, but by 1791 he was rees- 
tablished in Baltimore, where he ran a successful 
drawing school and opened his studio to the pub- 
lic. He also made brief forays into the non-artistic 
endeavors of shipping and dry goods. By 1796 

he was living in Frederick County, Maryland, 

and seeking commissions throughout western 
Maryland and northern Virginia, where, as Linda 
Simmons wrote, he went on to play “an influential 
role as a portrait painter.”*** 

Aside from some miniatures executed in var- 
ious non-traditional media and techniques and a 
few transparency paintings, Polk’s work seems to 
have been limited to portraiture. Like his cousin 
Rubens, whose still-life pictures are discussed in 
chapter 4, Polk’s mature work is aligned with the 
traditions and sensibilities of naive painting rather 
than the refinements of academically based practice 


that guided the work of other artists in his family. 
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His Mrs. John Hart and Her Son and Mr. John Hart, 
painted around 1798, are fine, highly characteristic 
examples of this type of work (plates 3.48, 3.49). 

A comparison of these paired portraits with Charles 
Willson Peale’s Chief Justice Thomas McKean and 
His Son and Mrs. Thomas McKean and Her Daughter 
(see plates 2.7, 2.8) reveals a significant number of 
shared pictorial elements while also highlighting 
the essential differences between the two painters. 

Although Polk’s sitters did not share the high 
social and political profile of the McKeans, their 
large, impressive portraits show the seated couple 
in traditional three-quarter-length formats. Their 
handsome but simple furniture and numerous 
books indicate relative wealth and erudition. ‘The 
backgrounds of the Hart portraits are differenti- 
ated but similar in color, and their figures are posed 
to complement one another. In contrast to Mrs. 
McKean’s luxurious imagined clothing, Mrs. Hart’s 
is plain and contemporary. But Polk and his uncle 
Charles have used a similar vocabulary of forms to 
describe their sitters’ faces. The heads of mother 
and child are distinctly oval and their mouths 
similarly shaped, with tightly closed lips that turn 
up slightly at the corners. Both painters have con- 
tinued the line or lines forming their prominent 
dark eyebrows downward to construct the side 
of the nose, and have used round, rosy circles to 
describe the cheeks. Despite their application of a 
similar vocabulary to efficiently construct the faces, 
the results differ because of Polk’s lack of model- 
ing. Charles’s forms are softly shaded to suggest 
volume and define a habitable space. But in Polk’s 
work spatial illusion is cast aside in favor of a deco- 
rative linear organization in which figures and fur- 
nishings are interrelated and ultimately equalized 
in their visual interest. The viewer is drawn into 
the McKean portrait by young Maria Louisa’s tiny 
hands and by her face, which appears about to be 
transformed by laughter. By contrast, Mrs. Hart’s 
son is a pleasant cipher who suggests no incipient 
movement. 

Nonetheless, the Hart portrait is energized by 
its pictorial design. In contrast to Mrs. Mchean’s 
silk gown, which is full of twists and turns of fabric, 
but subordinated by shading to a larger whole, the 
folds of Mrs. Hart’s dress assert a distinct sunburst 
pattern, and the folds in the curtain behind her are 
described by a zig-zag pattern of variegated lines 


of color that produce pictorial lightening.” Polk’s 


vivid sense of color, manifest in the red curtain 
and child’s bright yellow dress, reinforces the bold, 
abstract aspects of his picture. Still, iconography 
plays an important role in both portraits.**° As in 
many of Peale’s portraits of the 1770s and 1780s, 
the idea of nurture and instruction by parents or 
grandparents is central, and Mrs. Hart displays 
her maternal responsibility by placing her hand 

on her son’s shoulder.*”’ An illustrated book hes 
open on her lap, showing a picture of a man, per- 
haps Washington, on horseback. If it is indeed 
Washington, the image injects a patriotic element 
into the overall conceptual program, as the small 
child points directly to the picture to acknowledge 
its importance. ‘The book also serves as a bridge to 
the picture of Mr. Hart, who is seated in front of a 
book-filled secretary. 

Polk loved recording material details, and the 
carefully described piece of furniture in the portrait 
of Mr. Hart includes wood graining and a key in the 
lock of the secretary door slightly to the right of his 
head. Whereas Thomas McKean’s portrait showed 
him with books dedicated solely to his legal pro- 
fession, Hart is surrounded by a fascinating array 
of titles, from American and European publishers, 
encompassing history, biography, aesthetics, natural 
history, religion, exploration, and political theory.” 
The note in the sitter’s hand reads “Invoice of 
Books,” raising the possibility that this is not sim- 
ply a gentleman in his study, but rather a portrait 
of a bookseller engaged in his professional activity. 
Unfortunately, the letter on the desk, which might 
have confirmed this supposition, is now illegible. 

The color palette in this portrait is relatively 
subdued, and Hart's soft green waistcoat and 
breeches coordinate with the olive shades of his 
dark jacket and the wall behind him. A spritely 


white bow rests beneath his chin, and the simple 


following pages: 

PLATE 3.48 

Charles Peale Polk (American, 1767-1822) 

Mrs. John Hart and Her Son, c. 1798 

Oil on canvas, 377% X 33% inches (94.3 X 84.1 cm) 
Collection of Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch, 
1968-229-2 


PLATE 3.49 

Charles Peale Polk 

Mr. John Hart, c. 1798 

Oil on canvas, 37% X 33% inches (95.2 X 85.4 cm) 
Collection of Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch, 
1968-229-1 
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Fig. 3.11. Raphaelle Peale. Absalom Jones, 1810. Oil on 
paper mounted to board, 30 X 25 inches (76.2 X 63.5 cm). 


Delaware Art Museum, Wilmington. Gift of Absalom Jones 
School, 1971/Bridgeman Images 


sleeves of his shirt are visible at his wrists. His face 
is More individualized than that of his gentle and 
composed wife, with his long nose, slightly knitted 
brow, and dark curling hair indicating a very spe- 
cific, possibly stern individual. The bright circles 
of color describing his cheeks suggest health and 
vitality, and, like his tight, rosy lips, reflect a Peale 
formula. His flowing jacket and the rounded forms 
of his chair elide with his curving, elongated arms 
and legs, which, like those of his wife and child, are 
integrated into the overall decorative and abstract 


character of the picture.*” 


RAPHAELLE PEALE 

Unlike Charles Peale Polk, who was active in 
Maryland, Charles’s eldest sons, Raphaelle and 
Rembrandt, were living in Philadelphia in May 
1795 and showcasing their more naturalistic artis- 
tic abilities at the Columbianum exhibition, where 
their father’s trompe l’oeil Stazrcase Group was on 
display. As noted in chapter 2, this picture adver- 
tised Charles’s high expectations for Raphaelle in 


its depiction of him striding confidently upward 
with a palette and maulstick in hand.**° Raphaelle 
and Rembrandt were both identified in the 
Columbianum’s catalogue as “Portrait Painter, at 
the Museum,” and in addition to eight works that 
appear to have been still-life and trompe l’oeil pic- 
tures, Raphaelle exhibited five portraits.”*! Unlike 
nine of the ten portraits exhibited by his uncle 
James, which were listed directly above his, none of 
Raphaelle’s portraits are designated as miniatures. 
This appears to establish that the two works titled 
Portrait of a gentleman, as well as his Portrait of a 
lady, half length, Portrait of a young lady, and Portrait 
of his brother and sister, unfinished were all oils. Their 
descriptive titles reveal Raphaelle was painting a 
variety of portrait types and seeking to develop a 
broad chientele.**’ Despite his father’s high hopes 
that he would dedicate himself to oil portraiture, 

as well as the fact that he advertised himself as 
equipped to produce both large and small like- 
nesses throughout most of his career, Raphaelle’s 
extant oil portraits are rare and appear to have 
been executed only sporadically between the 1790s 
and the early 1820s.*** His exhibition record at 
PAFA between 1811 and 1824, the year prior to 
his death, lists only six portraits and seven min- 
iatures along with his numerous still-life entries. 
His itinerant habits and inconsistency in signing 
and dating his work have made it difficult to assess 
the full range and extent of his portraiture, and his 
work in this genre remains relatively obscure.*** 
Among his most notable works, however, 1s his 
1810 portrait of the celebrated clergyman Absalom 
Jones (fig. 3.11), which illustrates that while 

there are no identified oil portraits of high-profile 
Philadelphians from the white community by 
Raphaelle, he found patronage in the city’s vital 
African American religious community.””? 

Both of Raphaelle’s oil portraits in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art’s collection are 
pictures of children that date from the mid-1790s. 
As early works, they exhibit strong stylistic affin- 
ities with the work of his father and his brother 
Rembrandt. Raphaelle’s Rubens Peale in the Uniform 
of the Macpherson Blues (plate 3.50) displays his 
young brother’s interest in playing soldier while 
also documenting the politically volatile moment 
of the Whiskey Rebellion (1791-94), the largest 
incident of armed resistance to federal authority 
between the Revolution and the Civil War.’’® The 
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rebellion was a response to excise taxes levied on 
distilled spirits by the Washington administration, 
at the urging of Alexander Hamilton, secretary of 
the treasury. While the tax did not apply to home 
consumption, it was considered particularly onerous 
because whiskey was used as a form of exchange 

by many frontier settlers. When the government 
issued a proclamation in February 1794 to enforce 
all taxes, settlers in West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
western Pennsylvania threatened to break the still 
new union, and many feared that the British in 
Canada might support them. Seven thousand men 
from western Pennsylvania marched on Pittsburgh, 
threatening citizens and the federal arsenal, while 
rioting spread to Maryland and Virginia, and 
15,000 militiamen were raised to enforce federal 


authority. There was fear of a march on Philadelphia 


PLATE 3.50 

Raphaelle Peale 

Rubens Peale in the Uniform of the Macpherson Blues, 1795 
Oil on canvas, 26 X 22 inches (66 X 55.9 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8274 


as the rebels invoked the French Revolution, raising 
the specter of a full insurrection.?*’ 

Rubens Peale recalled the circumstances sur- 
rounding this youthful portrait and the September 
1794 formation of a battalion of Philadelphia vol- 
unteers, dubbed “the Macpherson’s Blues” after 
their commander, Brig. Gen. William Macpherson 
(1755-1813), a former British Army officer who 
joined the Continental Army during the Revolution 
and later received various appointments in the 


Washington administration. Rubens wrote that 
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Fig. 3.12. Charles Willson Peale. Benjamin Franklin, 1789. 
Oil on canvas, 36 X 27 inches (91.4 X 68.5 cm). Historical 


Society of Pennsylvania Collection, Philadelphia History 
Museum at the Atwater Kent. Gift of James J. Barclay, 1852 


the company was first “encamped over Schuylkill 
and my brother Raphaelle had me dressed in the 
uniform of McPhersons Blues in which company 
he was an officer, I marched with them to the camp 
ground. After their return he painted my portrait 
in the uniform which I wore at the time, which now 
belongs to my daughter Mary.”*** This places the 
creation of the portrait after Raphaelle’s return to 
Philadelphia with the battalion on December 10, 
1794, and establishes the location of the landscape 
seen over Rubens’s shoulder as the banks of the 
Schuylkill River near Philadelphia. 

Raphaelle created a bold pictorial effect with 
the flowing red collar, cuffs, and gold braid of 
Rubens’s uniform, but the pose and placement of 
the youthful half-length figure and its accompa- 
nying distant landscape view are adapted from his 
father’s portraits of adult sitters. In this instance, 
a work like Charles’s 1789 portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin (fig. 3.12), which was in his studio at this 
time and readily accessible to Raphaelle, may have 


offered a template.**” But unlike the contained like- 


ness of Franklin, Raphaelle’s spritely adaptation 
shows Rubens in a more relaxed posture as he 
gazes directly at the viewer with an impish smile 
and cascading brown curls. The artist’s well-known 
sense of irony, jest, and social critique may be in 
play here, as he shows his young brother cradling a 
sword that is far too large for him. In his rendering 
of Rubens’s keen enthusiasm for playing soldier, 
Raphaelle also may have been expressing his and his 
family’s political solidarity with Thomas Jefferson, 
who judged the affair an excessive show of force 
and stated that “an insurrection was announced and 
proclaimed and armed against, and marched against 
... but could never be found.”**° Such a situation 
was surely appropriate for a play-soldier. 

Raphaelle’s Two Children with a Lapdog (plate 
3.51) 1s an ambitious double portrait unique among 
his known works. Like his portrait of Rubens, it 
appears to have been adapted from one of Charles’s 
compositions, but it also exhibits considerable sim- 
ilarities to a 1795 oil portrait of Samuel Buckley 
Morris by his brother Rembrandt (see fig. 3.13), as 
well as the watercolor-on-ivory miniature 4 Child 
of the Macpherson Family by his uncle James from 
approximately the same time (plate 3.52). While 
compositional similarities to Charles’s double por- 
traits suggest Raphaelle’s need for artistic guidance 
in creating a complex picture, the portrait’s affin- 
ities with these specific works by Rembrandt and 
James also speak to the shared tastes and desires of 
their respective patrons, as well as the favored pic- 
torial conventions and fashions of the time.**' How 
the composition of Raphaelle’s portrait may relate 
to his Portrait of his brother and sister, unfinished dis- 
played at the Columbianum exhibition is unknown, 
but the age of the two children depicted here makes 
it clear that they are not his siblings.**” 

Elements of this composition such as the table 
and the landscape seen through a window appear 
in many of Charles’s portraits beginning in the 
1770s. The close proximity and orientation of these 
figures to one another, as well as their alternately 
outward and deflected gazes, echo the composition 
Charles employed in his portrait of his daughter 
and son-in-law, Angelica and Alexander Robinson 
(see plate 2.15).°*° Unlike Angelica and Alexander, 
however, the two children in Raphaelle’s portrait 
are viewed from a greater distance and the boy 
places his arm around his sister, a gesture seen 


in many sibling portraits. There also appear to 
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be elements of gender differentiation: the young 
girl cradles a puppy, which may be read as a sign 
of her gentleness or nurturing nature, while her 
brother holds a book. Raphaelle’s figures and fab- 
rics are less nuanced, but his portraits, like those 
of his father, are convincingly individualized and 
executed with a precise linearity. The eyes, noses, 
mouths, and strongly defined brows of both sets 


of figures partake of a shared vocabulary of forms. 





PLATE 3.51 

Raphaelle Peale 

Two Children with a Lapdog, c. 1795 

Signed, lower right: Raphaelle Peale painted 

Oil on canvas, 26 X 35% inches (66 X 90.2 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-17-3 


PLATE 3.52 

James Peale 

A Child of the Macpherson Family, c. 1795 

Signed, lower right: IP 

Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 2% inches (6 X 7.3 cm) 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. James Crawford Hornor, 1993-31-1 


Strong ovals and smooth serpentine lines are 
apparent in both compositions, lending a sense of 
grace and delicacy. 

In the slight tilt of her head, her embrace 
of the puppy, the blond hair streaming over her 
shoulders, and the engraved clasp on a chain 
around her neck, Raphaelle’s young girl seems 
the picture of femininity. While her long hair 


appears to establish her gender, features such as 
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Fig. 3.13. Rembrandt Peale. Samuel Buckley Morris, 1795. 
Signed and dated, lower left: Rembrandt Peale / Pinxit 1795. 
Oil on canvas, 26 X 22 inches (66 X 55.8 cm). Independence 
National Historical Park, Philadelphia, INDE10414 


Fig. 3.14. Daniel Dupuy, Sr. (American, 1719-1807). Clasp, 
1770-90. Gold, % X 1/6 inches (1.6 X 2.7 cm). Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Gift in memory of Elizabeth DuPuy 
Graham Hirst, 1968-202-1 


the dress, jewelry, and cuddly pet also routinely 
appeared in portraits of small boys. One such 
example is Rembrandt Peale’s 1795 portrait of 
Samuel Buckley Morris (fig. 3.13), in which the 
young sitter wears a similar dress and a gold clasp 
and chain around his neck. Family history indi- 
cates that the latter was a sentimental gift from 
the boy’s father to his mother and was worn by 
their children regardless of sex.*** The clasp in 
Raphaelle’s portrait was likely a family keepsake, 
as well. A fine example of a similar piece, crafted 
by the Philadelphia watchmaker, silversmith, and 
goldsmith Daniel Dupuy, Sr., is in the Philadelphia 


Museum of Art’s collection of eighteenth-century 


American jewelry (fig. 3.14).7 Although young 
Morris has shorter hair, he wears an identical 
white dress, and his puppy is in the same pose 
and of the same breed as the one in Raphaelle’s 
picture. Lapdogs like these appeared in European 
print sources and were employed emblematically in 
portraits to indicate the docility, fidelity, or gentle- 
ness of their owner. Real or imaginary pets might 
be used for this purpose, and Raphaelle’s and 
Rembrandt's puppies suggest a common source 
or the possibility that one was copied from the 
other.*** In their style and execution, the brothers’ 
portraits illustrate how close their work could be 
at the beginning of their professional careers. 

The appearance of emblematic imagery is 
rare in miniatures, mostly because of the smaller 
scope of their compositions and the typical focus 
on the sitter’s head and shoulders. In the 1790s, 
however, James Peale painted several miniatures 
that included emblematic elements similar to those 
used by Raphaelle and Rembrandt in their larger 
portraits.**7 Employing the same vocabulary of 
facial forms and a similar precision of line, James’s 
work departs from that of his nephew in its soft, 
multicolored palette and a more insistent interest in 
creating a romantic vista and a decorative composi- 
tion. The figure in his Child of the Macpherson Family 
(see plate 3.52) appears in a similar white dress, 
but rather than a puppy he holds a playful squirrel 
by a gold chain. Although the portrait was gifted 
to the Philadelphia Museum of Art with the iden- 
tification of Margaret Macpherson (1786-1874), 
a daughter of Gen. William Macpherson, founder 
of the Macpherson Blues, and his wife, Margaret 
Stout Macpherson, it might Just as easily represent 
Margaret's brother Joseph, born in 1789. ‘The dress 
and hairstyle would have been suitable for either.**° 
Squirrels were common pets for children of either 
sex during the colonial and early national periods, 
so its presence isn’t helpful in determining the sit- 
ter’s identity. In children’s books such as Emblems 
jor the Improvement of Youth, first published in 1755, 
squirrels symbolized the virtues of preparedness 
(for their habit of sequestering food for winter), 
patience, diligence, and perseverance (for their 
determination in extracting meat from a nut).**° 
But they were also wild animals, so a squirrel on a 
golden chain could be likened to a child who needed 
to be restrained by the careful nurture, education, 


and protection of parents. This practice, in the con- 
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text of the popular educational philosophy of John 
Locke, led to freedom born from the internalization 
of these controls, and children’s nurture of such 
small animals indicated their own ability to offer 


care and protection.*”° 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 

In 1799, Charles Willson Peale was called upon to 
portray a different member of the Macpherson fam- 
ily, William Macpherson’s stepmother, Mary Ann 
MacNeal Macpherson (plate 3.53). Born in Scotland 
in 1748, she had married William’s father, Capt. John 
Macpherson (1726-1792), in 1772 and remained a 
widow until her death in 1827. She and the captain 
had four surviving children.*”’ In his diary entry for 
September 25, 1775, John Adams recorded visiting 
the couple at their home, Mount Pleasant (fig. 3.15). 
Adams wrote: “Rode out of ‘Town and dined with 
Mr. McPherson. He has the most elegant Seat in 
Pensilvania, a clever Scotch Wife, and two pretty 
daughters. His seat is on the Banks of the Schuylkill. 
He has been Nine Times wounded in Battle. An old 
Sea Commander, made a Fortune by Privateering. 
An Arm twice shot off; shot thro the Leg, &c.—He 
renews his Proposals of taking or burning Ships.””” 
Charles was perennially inspired by pretty women, 
and he portrays Mrs. Macpherson as still youthful 
and engaging at fifty-one. Her pert expression and 
direct gaze suggest he enjoyed painting her, though 
at this time his attention was more fully engaged 
with his museum and its portraits than with private 
portrait commissions.*” [ts 1799 date indicates it 
was completed before her departure for Jamaica 
with her son Charles MacNeal Macpherson and his 
family, suggesting it may have been painted as an 
aide-mémoire for family members who remained in 
the States.*”* 

A comparison of Charles’s portrait of Mrs. 
Macpherson with his Mary Benezet of 1772 (plate 
3.54), one of his earliest and most attractive small- 
scale portraits painted in Philadelphia, offers a 
glimpse of both continuity and change in Peale’s 
portraiture over time.*” Both portraits are con- 
ceived in a virtually identical format, which was 
known as a “bust,” since it extended to, or just 
above, the sitter’s waist. Occasionally, a hand or 
hands might be included for an additional charge. 
Like Macpherson, Benezet 1s placed against a dark- 
ened background in the center of the canvas and at 


a slight angle as she turns her head to engage the 


viewer. This well-established portrait formula was 
routinely used by British artists for smaller, simpler, 
non-emblematic work and was well suited to small- 
scale domestic locations. 

Mary’s father, Daniel (1723-1797), was a mem- 
ber of a prominent Huguenot merchant family that 
immigrated first to London and then, in 1731, to 
Philadelphia. Her uncle Anthony Benezet (1713- 
1784) was a Quaker convert and a central figure 
in abolitionist activities in England and America. 
Although Mary’s father had Quaker sympathies, he 
and his family maintained their Anglican afhiliation, 
and Mary’s fashionable clothing attests to their 
more worldly orientation.*”® Her dark hair, which 1s 
pinned up except for one section that curves gen- 
tly over her shoulder, is accented by a serpentine 
branch decorated with pink, burgundy, and yellow 
flowers, small beads, and a black ostrich feather. Her 
blue silk gown injects subtle yet rich color, and its 
carefully observed lace stomacher is decorated with 
delicate beaded floral motifs. Mary’s ivory complex- 
ion is set off by a fashionable black silk cord around 
her neck, and Peale’s attention to detail is revealed 
in his placement of its cast shadow on her flesh. At 
the time of her sitting, Mary was seventeen, unmar- 
ried, and on the edge of womanhood, and the blush 
on her cheeks signals her health, sensitivity, and 
virtue.”’’ Painted as Peale aspired to meet the taste 
for realistic portraits among wealthy practicing 
and non-practicing Quakers, his portrait of Mary 
projects a lively, individual, directly observed pres- 
ence.”’* The effort he expended on the details of her 
clothing attests to the elite market he served and 
was seeking to please. 

In his portraits of Mary Benezet and Mary 
Ann Macpherson, Charles walks a fine line between 
naturalism and convention. But while Mary’s por- 
trait displays his earlier insistent application of an 
oval form for the head, almond-shaped eyes, strong 
brows, and an upturned mouth, his handling of 
Mrs. Macpherson’s features in the later portrait is 
decidedly softer. Still, both are testaments to Peale’s 
career-long desire to create realistic and expressive 
portraits within the constraints of his knowledge, 
facility, and inspiration at any given moment. 

The comparative softening of forms seen in 
Mrs. Macpherson’s portrait was, in part, Peale’s 
response to the presence of Gilbert Stuart, who 
arrived in Philadelphia in late 1794 to paint 


Washington.*” Stuart was a consummate painter 
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PLATE 3.53 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mrs. John Macpherson (Mary Ann MacNeal), 1799 

Signed and dated, left, at shoulder: C. WPeale / painted 1799 
Oil on canvas, 29 X 24% inches (73.7 X 62.2 cm) 

Gift of Mrs. Millicent Story Garland, 1963-75-2 


Fig. 3.15. Mount Pleasant, 1762-65, East Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. Owned by the City of Philadelphia; managed 
by the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Thomas Nevell 
(1721-1797) built the house and outbuildings for Captain 
John Macpherson (1726-1792), who owned the estate until 
1779. The house passed through several owners, including 
Gen. Benedict Arnold and Gen. Jonathan Williams, until the 
city purchased it in 1869. 


opposite: 

PLATE 3.54 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mary Benexet, 1772 

Signed and dated, lower left: Chas Wn.Peale / pinzt: 1772 
Oil on canvas, 30% X 25%6 inches (76.5 X 64 cm) 

Gift of Mrs. Thomas Evans, 1962-126-1 
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of flesh and fabric, but his waiting list was long 
and his prices were high. This, as well as Mary 
Ann Macpherson’s more conservative tastes 

and temperament, may have made Peale a more 
suitable choice for her portrait. Stuart’s portrait 
of Frances Cadwalader Montague (fig. 3.16), a 
daughter of Peale’s early patron John Cadwalader, 
provides a telling contrast with the portrait of 
Mrs. Macpherson. As a Cadwalader and the wife of 
David Montague, secretary of the British legation 
in Philadelphia and Washington, she was a mem- 
ber of the international and local elites that com- 
prised much of Stuart’s patronage.’ Both pictures 
are strong likenesses, but while Peale depicts what 
he sees largely through outline, Stuart’s more 
fluid application of paint and modeling with light 


and shadow creates a more evocative and sensu- 


ous image. Mrs. Macpherson makes her presence 
felt by direct eye contact, while Mrs. Montague 
gazes away 1n romantic reverie as she leans on a 
book with a gilded spine, a wrap of golden silk 
taffeta billowing over her arm. Yet, along with his 
more nuanced and less linear approach to form, 
Stuart could be a master of direct and incisive 
portraiture, qualities Peale also continued to suc- 
cessfully refine. Despite the relative simplicity of 
the Macpherson portrait, Peale offers a glimpse of 
the gilded carving on the sitter’s chair, the small 
gold chain around her neck, and the silver pin or 
buckle attached to the satin ribbon that secures her 
robe-like blue dress. Mrs. Macpherson’s clothing 
illustrates the age difference between herself and 
Frances Cadwalader Montague. Large bonnets 


with large satin bows were back in fashion in the 
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Fig. 3.16. Gilbert Stuart (American, 1755-1828). Frances 
Cadwalader Montague, 1802. Oil on canvas, 29%6 X 24% 
inches (74.5 X 61.3 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Purchased for the Cadwalader Collection with funds 
contributed by the Mabel Pew Myrin Trust and the gift of 


an anonymous donor, 1983-90-7 


PLATE 3.55 

James Peale 

Mollie Callahan, 1799 

Signed and dated, lower left: JP / 1799 

Watercolor on ivory, 2% X 2% inches (6.7 X 5.4 cm) 
Gift of Elizabeth White McCarthy, 1954-21-25 


1790s, and Peale’s portraits of that decade, espe- 
cially those of older women, document a variety 
of them.**' A similar bonnet is shown in James 
Peale’s miniature, also of 1799, identified as Mollie 
Callahan of Maryland (plate 3.55).°”° 


OIL PORTRAITURE FOR A 
NEW CENTURY 


JAMES PEALE 

James Peale’s concentration on miniature painting 
from the mid-1780s through the first decade of the 
nineteenth century didn’t prevent him from accept- 


ing commissions for portraits in oil.** Starting in 





the early 1810s, as his eyesight diminished and he 


began to refer commissions to his daughter, Anna 
Claypoole Peale, to support her career as a minia- 
turist, he increasingly turned to larger-format oil 
portraits, as evidenced by his exhibition record at 
PAFA from 1811 into the early 1820s. 

James’s earliest oils often resemble the early 
work of Charles and, occasionally, that of his 
nephews Raphaelle and Rembrandt. Like them, he 
exhibited at the Columbianum in 1795, but the oil 
portrait he presented was a small-scale conversation 
piece, listed in the catalogue as 4 family, small whole 
lengths, in Oil, in which he depicted himself and his 
family in a carefully described wooded landscape 
with varied vegetation, a body of water, and a dis- 
tant view with a blue sky and puffy white clouds.*** 
The conversation piece, a form popular with the 
British upper class, typically showed families enjoy- 
ing leisure activities. James may have thought it a 
portrait type well suited to American patrons and 
one that would allow him to wed his practice of 
painting miniatures to his interest in landscape. 
Although he painted numerous small landscapes 
with historical content, landscapes with genre 
elements, and real and imaginary views, he does 


not appear to have received commissions for other 
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small family portrait groups.*” Typically, James’s 
larger oil portraits show a single half- or three- 
quarter-length figure or, occasionally, a pairing of 
children or a parent and child.*** Like Charles and 
Rembrandt, he increasingly focused on developing 
his own vision and methods of presentation while 
refining his technical skills to suit this genre. 

James’s portraits of Mr. and Mrs. John 
McAllister, Sr. (plates 3.56, 3.57), are exceptional 
examples of his style at its most naturalistic. 
Painted in 1812, the year he was elected an acade- 
mician at PAFA, they exhibit a realism of partic- 
ulars akin to the work of the Dutch and Flemish 
masters.**’ The McAllisters are solidly planted in 
their chairs and accompanied by only a few finely 
described personal items. ‘The simplicity of their 
setting and their strong likenesses show that James 
was attuned to the tastes of this interesting couple 
and how they wished to be seen. Although few of 
his portraits are so uncompromising]y realistic, 
many of his miniatures also display his ability to 
deliver individualized portraits. His daughter Anna 
carried on this tradition in her 1817 portrait min- 
iatures of the McAllisters’ son and daughter (see 
plates 3.22, 3.23); 

Since the early 1800s James’s nephew 
Rembrandt had been painting increasingly natural- 
istic works, and portraits like his compellingly real- 
istic James McCrea (see plate 3.65) may have offered 
a model of the kind of veracity the McAllisters 
favored. According to Charles, Rembrandt gave his 
uncle advice on “tints for colouring faces” in 1809, 
and though James wasn't particularly interested, 
Charles notes that his brother’s “colouring of late is 
rather improv’d.”** Charles’s statement reflects the 
shift James was making from the pastel tones seen 
in most of his miniatures and many of his earlier 
oils toward a more naturalistic palette. 

The composition James employed for his por- 
trait of John McAllister (1753-1830) is an adap- 
tation of the three-quarter-length seated format 
frequently used by his brother and recalls Charles’s 
1770 portrait of Dr. Thomas Cadwalader (see plate 
2.2). Like Cadwalader, McAllister was not inter- 
ested in being shown in luxurious, symbol-laden 
surroundings, and their portraits are similarly 
sparse. James’s portrait is smaller in scale than his 
brother’s grand-manner portrait of the doctor, but 
he makes an impressive statement by ceding the 


figure a greater amount of space within the overall 


composition to render him more visually promi- 
nent. The portrait’s background is subdued and 
unarticulated, with only a hint of a stylish klismos 
chair seen behind the sitter. McAllister’s expression 
suggests contentment, and his erect, self-contained 
pose and direct gaze evoke a strong, orderly person- 
ality. His white shirt, light-colored waistcoat, and 
slate-gray jacket with silver buttons provide a cool 
contrast to the bright-green baize table covering 
and the red leather case resting on it. 

The fifty-nine-year-old McAllister holds a 
pair of silver spectacles, offering the viewer a sin- 
gular clue to his profession and accomplishments 
(fig. 3.17).°°° McAllister was the founder of optom- 
etry as a profession in this country. He was James's 
optometrist, sold lenses and optical equipment to 
Charles, whose interest in optics was keen, and pro- 
vided ‘Thomas Jefferson with lenses to fit frames of 
Jefferson’s own design.’ McAllister was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, and trained as a cabinetmaker 
before immigrating to Philadelphia in 1775. By 
1783 he had established his own business on Market 
Street, where, between 1800 and 1803, in partner- 
ship with James Matthews, he manufactured a wide 
variety of walking sticks and riding whips. He soon 
expanded to importing or manufacturing hard- 
ware as well as eyeglasses, measuring instruments, 
and optical equipment.*”’ Spectacles were added to 
his inventory in 1796, and in 1799 he established 
America’s first optical shop. McAllister’s son, John, 
Jr., remained in partnership with his father until 
the latter’s death in 1830 at age eighty-seven, and 
the firm remained in the family for five genera- 
tions.” During its 173-year-history, it helped make 
Philadelphia the center for the development of 
optometry in America. The crisp clarity of James’s 
portrait of this entrepreneur of visibility seems 
highly appropriate. 

McAllister’s wife, Frances Wardale Lieber 
McAllister (1746-1814), was related to one of 
eighteenth-century Britain’s most notable naviga- 
tors, explorers, and cartographers, Captain James 
Cook (1728-1779), and retained memories of 
and mementos from him.*” Frances was born in 
Yorkshire, England, and arrived in Philadelphia in 
1773 with her first husband, John Henry Lieber, 
and their young son, Henry. In 1783, a year after 
Lieber’s death, she married McAllister, who was 
seven years her junior and with whom she had 


three children. James first painted her in miniature 
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PLATE 3.56 

James Peale 

John McAllister, Sr, 1812 

Signed and dated, lower right: IP / 1812 

Oil on canvas, 36 X 27% inches (91.4 X 70.5 cm) 

Gift of The Philip and Muriel Berman Foundation, 2017-100-7 


Fig. 3.17. John McAllister and Son. Pazr of Spectacles with Case, 
by 1812. Silver, glass, leather. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift 
of The Philip and Muriel Berman Foundation, 2017-100-12a—c 


opposite: 

PLATE 3.57 

James Peale 

Mrs. John McAllister (Frances Wardale Lieber), 1812 

Oil on canvas, 36 X 27% inches (91.4 X 70.5 cm) 

Gift of The Philip and Muriel Berman Foundation, 2017-100-8 
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in 1791.?"* Like her husband, the sixty-six-year-old 
Mrs. McAllister is shown against a taupe back- 
ground. Her pose mirrors his, making their por- 
traits a distinct pair. As in John’s portrait, the 
details of her physical appearance are also carefully 
recorded. Her expression is serious but gentle, and 
her silk dress creates a rich contrast to her white 
chiffon neck scarf and decoratively pleated diapha- 
nous cap. A black leather chair, studded with shiny 
brass tacks, surrounds her figure, providing a place 
for her to rest her arm. Its gentle curve guides the 
viewer's attention to her leather-bound copy of 
Cook’s Voyages. Having firmly inserted her finger 
between its pages, she seems to have stopped read- 
ing to acknowledge the viewer. ‘The book pictured 
here may represent one of the two volumes of 
Captain Cook’s Three Voyages to the Pacific, printed in 


Boston in January 1797, which obviously would 
have held special meaning for Frances and her fam- 
ily. 


rations would have been well known to the Peales, 


°”° "The numerous publications on Cook’s explo- 


whose ethnographic museum displays were 
informed by his discoveries. 

Charles Willson Peale’s ability to paint portraits 
to satisfy the differing tastes and temperaments of 
his sitters was a skill and a mandate he passed on 
to his brother. James’s portraits of Anna Sophia 
Robertson Heberton (1801-1890; plates 3.58, 3.59) 
and William Young Heberton (1792-1825; plate 
3.60), who were married on December 4, 1817, 
when she was sixteen and he was twenty-four, pre- 
sent a significant stylistic contrast to those of the 
McAllisters. Their spritely, polished likenesses and 


the decorative organization of their compositions 
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PLATE 3.58 

James Peale 

Anna Sophia Alexander Robertson (Mrs. William Young Heberton), 
1816 

Signed and dated, lower right: Js.Peale / 1816 

Oil on canvas, 29% X 24% inches (74.9 X 62.2 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8276 


PLATE 3.59 

James Peale 

Anna Sophia Alexander Robertson, 1813 

Signed and dated, lower right: IP / 1813 

Watercolor on ivory, 3% X 2% inches (9.5 X 6.7 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2008-112-15 


opposite: 

PLATE 3.60 

James Peale 

William Young Heberton, 1816 

Oil on canvas, 29% X 247% inches (74.9 < 62.2 cm) 
Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8277 
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seem well suited to this affluent young couple. 
Their portraits resonate with James’s elegant por- 
trait miniatures, including the one he had painted 
of Anna Sophia four years earlier (see plate 3.59). 
While James’s McAllister portraits invite a close 
examination of their details, his Heberton portraits 
are more concerned with presenting an elegant 
general effect. William’s fashionable reddish-blonde 
curls and sideburns create a halo around his features 
and complement the tight dark curls clustered near 
his wife’s brows. His pleated shirt and cravat com- 
plement the white neoclassical dress that reveals 
Anna Sophia's slim young figure. A handsomely 
crafted chair with gilt decoration provides William 
with an easy resting place, and the placement of his 
hand draws attention to his diamond stickpin and 
thick gold chain and fob. 


According to family lore, the Heberton por- 
traits were commissioned as a wedding gift prior 
to the young couple’s marriage, and they celebrate 
the sitters’ charm, youth, and elegance.*”° The 
background in each picture is closely keyed to its 
own predominant colors, yet the two are a hand- 
some pairing. Anna’s voluminous red shawl with 
its bright decorative border is a solid counterpoint 
to William’s black jacket. These fashionable shawls 
were a popular motif in countless nineteenth-century 
European and American portraits, and James’s 
daughter Sarah Miriam used them repeatedly in 
her own work. Much like Anna Claypoole Peale, 
who may have collaborated with her father on Anna 
Sophia’s miniature, Sarah was at this time routinely 
assisting her father in his studio by painting subor- 


dinate items such as laces and shawls, and either she 
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or her elder sister Margaretta may have worked on 
these pictures. 

William Heberton was a member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution and the second 
child of Mary Craig and George Heberton III 
of Philadelphia, whose family were prosperous 
merchants of silk and woolen commodities. The 
details of Anna’s family are less well documented, 
but they appear to have been engaged in transat- 
lantic transport.?” Although William died eight 
years after their marriage, the couple had a daugh- 
ter, Anna Margaretta, and two sons, George and 
William. Anna Heberton’s charms were apparently 
uncompromised by motherhood, since after danc- 
ing with Lafayette on his visit to Philadelphia in 
late September 1824, this famous French supporter 
of the American Revolution presented her with a 
memento of their encounter in the form of a hand- 
some engraved sword, an object that descended in 
her family.’”° 

James’s portrait of Mrs. Nathaniel (Lydia) 
Waples and her daughter Sarah Ann (plate 3.61) 
was painted in 1817, a year after his picture of 
Anna Sophia.’”” The portraits are nearly identical 
in their poses, hairstyles, and the oval shape of their 
sitters’ heads, but Mrs. Waples’s portrait differs 
significantly in its more robust conception and nat- 
uralistically rendered figure. The drape above her 
head was likely metaphorical rather than actual, 
effectively signaling that this work was part of an 
elite portrait tradition. But James’s depiction of his 
patron’s fashionable and elegant clothing and fur- 
niture made it a fully contemporary portrait with a 
strong presence. Lydia Waples’s polished flesh, long 
neck, and sinuous arms pay homage to the elegant 
portraiture of Thomas Sully (1783-1872), whose 
work was then favored by Philadelphia’s elite, but it 
differs from Sully’s work in asserting a firmer grasp 
on reality. A comparison of James’s Lydia Waples 
with Sully’s 1812 portrait of Mary Siddons Whelen 
(fig. 3.18) shows James casting aside the roman- 
ticism of Sully’s blasted tree trunk for a serene, 


ordered, and measurable landscape. Closer to the 


opposite: 

PLATE 3.61 

James Peale 

Mrs. Nathaniel Waples and Her Daughter, Sarah Ann, 1817 
Signed and dated, lower right: Jas. Peale / 1817 

Oil on canvas, 36 X 28 inches (91.4 X 71.1 cm) 

Gift of Mrs. C. Emory McMichael, 1950-51-1 
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Fig. 3.18. Thomas Sully (American, born England, 1783— 
1872). Mary Siddons Whelen, 1812. Oil on canvas, 447 377 
inches (113 X 94.6 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of 
Mrs. Thomas J. Dolan, 1943-53-1 


picture plane, James’s detailed description of a high- 
style neoclassical couch, upholstered with yellow 
silk and veneered with maple, supports the sitters. 
Its assertive curve is echoed in the many smaller 
curves that abound throughout the composition.””° 
This beautifully articulated picture unites James’s 
gift for broad decorative organization with carefully 
observed details such as young Sarah Anne’s gilt 
and coral rattle, with its dangling bells to delight 
her eyes and ears and a smooth coral handle for 
teething.**' James’s expertise in still-life painting 
is also fully displayed in the carefully rendered 
embroidery of her dress and the clasps on her tiny 
sleeves. Mrs. Waples’s slightly inclined head and 
firm but gentle embrace of her daughter suggest a 
soft, nurturing presence. Sarah sits securely on her 
mother’s lap and joins her in looking contentedly 
at the viewer, much as she might greet visitors in 
the family’s impressive parlor. But the twist of her 
torso and the opposing directions of her arms and 
legs also inject a delightful energy that reflects the 
freer attitudes toward children and their behaviors 


that had continued to develop since Charles painted 
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Anne Cadwalader being supported by her mother 
atop the family’s fine card table in 1772 (see plate 
2.6). James’s palette of strong primary colors cre- 
ates a bright and beautiful effect, but, tragically, by 
October 21, 1819, the portrait had become a mem- 
ory of happier times when Lydia Waples died “after 
a short but severe illness.”**° 

James’s portrait of Lydia and Sarah Ann 
Waples represents his oil portraiture at its peak, 
and it is not surprising that Charles continued to 
comment on the improvements in his brother’s pic- 
tures.*** But James’s health was often problematic, 
and he was unable to sustain a significant amount 
of demanding and meticulous work of this type. 
Portraiture, unlike still-life or landscape painting, 
was time-sensitive and did not easily accommo- 
date interruptions once a commission was begun. 
As early as 1805, Charles was commenting on his 
brother’s bouts of ill health, and it is understand- 
able why James’s daughters Anna, Margaretta, and 
Sarah Miriam were trained to help him meet his 
artistic commitments and sustain his career.”** Of 
these three, it was Margaretta (1795-1882) who 
chose to remain at home, becoming her father’s 
full-time artistic assistant while also supporting her 
mother and father’s domestic needs prior to their 
deaths in 1829 and 1831, respectively. 

James’s small, intimate portrait of Margaretta 
(plate 3.62) was painted between the late 1810s and 
the mid-1820s, judging from her hairstyle and the 
fashionable circular ruffle around her neck.**’ It 1s 
an atypical composition for James, but one that is 
often seen in artist's self-portraits, raising the pos- 
sibility that the picture was begun by Margaretta 
and completed by her father. This would account 
for its broadly painted quality, which James would 
have been careful to match.”*° The picture’s initial 
identity as a self-portrait would dovetail with family 
records that state, “After painting 3 or 4 portraits 
in oil, she [Margaretta] abandoned this type of 
painting, devoting her time to still-life, more partic- 
ularly to fruit, in which she made quite a reputation 
in Philadelphia. She was possessed of a remark- 
able memory, and was noted for her simplicity and 
loveliness.”*** Margaretta’s portrait is simple and 
lovely. The left side of her face is slightly shaded 
but balanced by her pink lips, pink-and-ivory com- 
plexion, and deep-blue eyes that are complemented 
by her plum-colored dress and rust-colored shawl. 


Margaretta’s dark brows and carefully coiffed brown 


ringlets catch the ight and soften the oval shape of 
her head, as her delicate lace collar just touches her 
chin. Her gentle, composed expression suggests a 


settled young woman rather than a girl.*** 


SARAH MIRIAM PEALE 

Margaretta was happiest in quiet, private surround- 
ings, but James and Mary Claypoole Peale’s young- 
est child, Sarah Miriam (1800-1885), longed for 
engagement in the larger social and artistic world. 
A young woman of considerable ambition and ded- 
ication to her art, she sought to emulate her elder 
sister Anna’s growing success In miniature painting 
by similar accomplishments in the realm of oil por- 
traiture. Unlike Anna, who worked in a genre her 
father had bequeathed to her, Sarah desired to work 
in one in which James was still active and calling 
for her assistance. On May 1, 1819, she wrote her 
cousin Titian that she had been “very busy for a 
week past finishing my pictures for the AcademyT. | 
today I have been assisting papa with one of his, 
which has tired me much.”**° But her hard work 
paid off, and her uncle Charles wrote to her cousin 
Rembrandt about the exhibition, stating, “Sarah 
has done wonders; A Portrait of my Brother, so like 
that in consequence, she has got imployment by the 
exhibition of it.”°°° Similarly, Charles wrote Titian 
several months later that “Sarah has shewn great 
talents for painting in oil, but she must be spurred 
on to work by a view of profit, by it she becomes 


°°! Money was, in fact, a significant 


very industrous. 
issue in James’s household, and even beyond their 
personal expenses, Anna and Sarah contributed to 
its maintenance. 

Initially instructed in both miniature and oil 
painting by James, Sarah developed a portrait style 
distinctly her own, despite her application of many 
of her father’s anatomical conventions and their 
shared affinity for linearity and decorative composi- 
tion.” Sarah and Anna availed themselves of learn- 
ing opportunities away from the family painting 
room, however, and both attended the anatomical 
lectures for sculptors and artists delivered by Dr. 
Samuel Calhoun of Pennsylvania Hospital beginning 
on April 3, 1819.”°° They also traveled to Baltimore 
for extended visits with their cousin Rembrandt and 
his family, and Sarah benefited from focused periods 
of study with Rembrandt in 1818, 1819, and 1820.°** 
Sarah and Anna often shared a painting room in 


Rembrandt’s Baltimore museum during the 1820s, 
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where they offered their respective specialties of full- 
size oil portraits or miniatures.””’? While Sarah did 
not follow all of Rembrandt’s highly refined techni- 
cal methods, she was influenced by her cousin’s deep, 
dramatic color, firm modeling, and masterful chiar- 
oscuro, which he achieved largely through glazing 
techniques she would adopt. 

Like Charles, Rembrandt was supportive of 
Sarah’s pursuit of an independent career, and he 
passed unfinished commissions along to her before 
he left Baltimore to establish himself in New York 
City in 1822.*°° This was also the year Rubens 
Peale assumed the ownership and management of 
Rembrandt’s museum, founded eight years earlier, 


and initiated a series of large annual exhibitions. 


DIT ATH 2 RO 
PLATE 3.602 


James Peale 

Margaretta Angelica Peale, c. 1820 

Oil on canvas, 2774 X 20% inches (69.2 X 33 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8287 


Eager to participate, Sarah contributed seven works 
to the 1822 exhibition and placed a notice in the 
Baltimore American announcing her arrival in the 
city and her availability to paint portraits in oil. Her 
exhibited works included two still-life pictures and 
three portraits, one of which was of Commodore 
William Bainbridge, a hero of the War of 1812. 

The critic and author John Neal (1793-1876), 


whom Sarah later painted twice, described it as 
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“the best likeness that we have seen of him” and 

a work “exceedingly creditable to the fair art- 
ist.”*’’ Following in the footsteps of Charles and 
Rembrandt, Sarah continued to paint notable con- 
temporaries ranging from the Marquis de Lafayette 
to Daniel Webster. Always ready for new chal- 
lenges, she undertook the creation of a transparency 
painting for Rubens’s museum, which he described 
as “very conspicuous,” and in 1823 painted two 
more by herself plus another with Rubens. In 1824, 
together with Charles, Raphaelle, and James, she 
worked on a transparency to celebrate Lafayette’s 
arrival in Philadelphia as part of his national tour.*”° 
During the same year, she and Anna were elected 
academicians at PAFA, a true acknowledgment of 
their artistic stature. 

Sarah lived most of her life away from 
Philadelphia, pursuing a career in Baltimore, 
Washington, DC, and Saint Louis and becoming, 
like her sister, one of the earliest and most suc- 
cessful independent professional female artists in 
America.””? Establishing herself in Baltimore in 
1825, she maintained a painting room in Peale’s 
Baltimore Museum until its closure in 1829, and 
the city remained her primary residence until her 
relocation to Saint Louis in 1847. An artist who 
enjoyed the personal interaction with her sitters, 
she considered herself primarily a portraitist, 
though she also painted still-life pictures through- 
out her career.*” By all accounts she was attractive 
and engaging, and during her long residence in 
Baltimore she became the city’s favored artist for 
portraying men, women, and children, living and 
deceased.*°' According to John Mahey, “Sarah’s 
Baltimore clientele was a cross-section of the sub- 
stantial class of the city, and her production was 
quite large considering the competition she faced. 
A dozen good artists did portraits in Baltimore 
during her sojourn, such as Jacob Eichholtz, John 
Vanderlyn, John Wesley Jarvis, Thomas Sully, 
Chester Harding, W. J. Hubard, John C. Darley, 
John Beale Bordley (resident from 1835 to 1851), 
and after 1842, Alfred Jacob Miller. Yet, during 
her ... years in Baltimore, Sarah Miriam Peale 
painted more portraits than any of them, and 
probably as many as all of them together.”*” 

Between 1841 and 1843 Sarah made several 
trips to Washington, where she painted distin- 
guished statesmen such as President John ‘Tyler 


and Senators Thomas Benton and Lewis F. Linn 


of Missouri. The latter proved instrumental in 
introducing her to Saint Louis, where she lived and 
worked until 1878.°°* Her portrait business was 
never as vigorous as it had been in Baltimore, but 
an article in the Mzssourz Republican, written a little 
more than a year after her arrival, shows she was 
well settled. Its author wrote that her studio was 
“graced with the likenesses of many well known 
and distinguished personages. ... Her rooms are 
well worthy of a visit by those who can admire 
a fine picture, for, with accuracy of likeness, she 
blends completeness of finish and design.”*°* Over 
the next thirty years Sarah consistently adver- 
tised as a portraitist but also supported herself by 
teaching and selling her still-life pictures.*°’ On the 
eve of her departure from Saint Louis, an article 
in the same newspaper summed up the respect she 
had garnered in the city: “During all these years 
she has remained wedded to her art, and, it may 
be added, to nothing else; for with the grace of a 
medium sized brunette and the expression that 
beams from a countenance of one who possesses 
the accomplishments of a lady, united to self- 
dependence, and firmness of character, it might 
well have been otherwise.”*’* Sarah returned to 
Philadelphia on news of Anna’s terminal illness 
and remained with Margaretta until her death in 
1882, which was three years before her own." 
Sarah’s portrait of Cornelia Mandeville (plate 
3.63) is characteristic of her work. Although 
Cornelia’s pose resembles that of James’s Lydia 
Waples (see plate 3.61), Sarah presents a bolder, 
less naturalistic likeness. James’s work balances the 
formal qualities of sinuous outlines with illusion- 
istic effect, while Sarah’s more insistent interest in 
outline and patterning shifts that balance, giving 
her work a more abstract quality. However, Sarah’s 
sitters warmed to her ability to capture their indi- 
vidual features and personalities in dynamic, visu- 
ally interesting compositions. Almond-shaped eyes, 
strong brows, a dark line or shaded area along the 
side of the nose, lips with tight upturned ends, and 
a rich and creamy rendering of flesh are consistent 


elements in her portrait repertoire.*” Several of her 


PLATE 3.63 

Sarah Miriam Peale (American, 1800-1885) 

Cornelia Mandeville, c. 1830 

Oil on canvas, 30 X 24% inches (76.2 X 63.2 cm) 

Gift of Marie Josephine Rozet and Rebecca Mandeville Rozet Hunt, 
1935-13-26 
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portraits of children are notable for being large, 
ambitious works showing them at play.*”° 
Cornelia Mandeville (1811-1841) was the 
daughter of Charlotte Schott Mandeville (1787— 
1836) and Henry D. Mandeville (1787-1878), a 
merchant in Philadelphia’s China trade. Around 
1835 the family moved to Natchez, Mississippi, 
where Cornelia married James Oakley four years 
later.*’? The particulars of Cornelia’s life and 
Sarah’s residence in Philadelphia suggest the 
portrait of this stylish young lady was painted 
about 1830, and it may have been one of the three 
pictures identified as Portrait of a Lady that Sarah 
exhibited at the annual PAFA exhibitions in 1830 
and 1831.°'' Sarah appears to have been living in 
Philadelphia for at least part of 1830, since the 
exhibition catalogue for that year lists her resi- 
dence as 228 Spruce Street, the James Peale family 
home.*'’? A date of the early 1830s for this por- 
trait is consistent with the sitter’s hairstyle and 
clothing, which reflect the popular fashions of the 
day. ‘This type of dress and velvet, fur-trimmed, 
satin-lined cloak often appear in portraits of this 
period by Sarah and Rembrandt.’’’ The pleated 
bodice of Cornelia’s dress and the neat, scroll-like 
arm of the furniture both function to enhance the 
decorative vitality of the picture. Sarah’s rendering 
of these details invests her rich yet simple work 
with an appealing playful quality, even as the firm 
gaze of her sitters also projects her own intensity 


and assurance. 


REMBRANDT PEALE 

Like that of Sarah Miriam, the career of her elder 
cousin Rembrandt (1778-1860) unfolded in more 
than one American city, as he moved between 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, and Boston 
before returning to Philadelphia in 1840.°"* 
Rembrandt was Charles Willson Peale’s second 
surviving son and the most artistically ambitious 
of his children. His career as a noted portraitist 
extended over a period of nearly seventy years, but 
it was also punctuated by other endeavors. Among 
them was his establishment of Peale’s Baltimore 
Museum in 1814 and his creation of several exhi- 
bition pictures, the most famous and successful of 
them being his twenty-three-foot wide Court of 
Death (1820; Detroit Institute of Arts), a work that 
reflects the inflamed religious sensibilities of the 


country’s Second Great Awakening and the move- 


ments for moral reform it generated.*'’ In 1824 he 
conceived a monumentally scaled conceptualized 
portrait of George Washington, now in the U.S. 
Capitol, which he would replicate on a smaller scale 
at least seventy-nine times between the 1840s and 
his death in 1860.°"° 

Over the course of his career Rembrandt occa- 
sionally painted landscapes but rarely miniatures 
or still lifes.*’’ Like many of his peers and several of 
his family members, he painted replicas of his own 
portraits and sometimes copied the work of other 
artists, both historic and contemporary. In the late 
1820s he became a master lithographer. Throughout 
his lite he was dedicated to achieving technical excel- 
lence in his painting, a goal attested to in his treatise 
“Notes of the Painting Room: The Experience of 
More Than Half a Century.’’'* During his mid- 
dle and later years he published a record of his 
European travels, Notes on Italy, and a collection of 
poetry and literary extracts on art and beauty titled 
Portfolio of an Artist.” His manual Graphics, which 
went through six editions between 1834 and 1866, 
was a practical guide for developing skill in draw- 
ing and fine penmanship by educating one’s eye to 
appreciate order and beauty in art and nature.*”° 

Rembrandt also helped to advance several 
American art organizations. He was a founding 
member of the Association of American Artists, 
also known as the Columbianum (1794), the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts (1805), 
the Society of Artists (1811), and the National 
Academy of Design (1826). In 1846 he stepped in 
as president of the faltering American Academy 
of Fine Arts on John ‘Trumbull’s resignation.**' In 
1858, PAFA appointed him a delegate to a meet- 
ing of the Washington Art Association, where he 
was elected the convention’s president.*”” During 
his final decade he published a series of essays in 
the prominent art journal The Crayon in which he 
recalled people and events from his past and com- 
mented on more contemporary developments such 
as photography.’” Still full of enthusiasm as an 
octogenarian, he took to the lecture circuit with his 
popular illustrated presentation “Washington and 
His Portraits.”*** There is little doubt Rembrandt 
worked hard to attain an artistic stature designed to 
make his father proud. The Philadelphia Museum 
of Art’s collection of Rembrandt's works in oil 
includes four paintings illustrating stylistic changes 


in his portraiture between 1800 and the 1840s, as 
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well as examples of his copy work, Washington 
portraiture, and a picture created expressly for his 
Washington lectures (see plate 5.5). 

Rembrandt was intensely dedicated to his art. 
In his autobiographical writings he recalled his 
early application to developing his drawing skills 
and expanding his knowledge of the history of art 
and artists through careful study of his father’s 
extensive collection of European prints and a 
select group of books on art.*”? He also wrote of 
his early fascination with European painting as 
he frequented the collection of Italian pictures 
imported by the Philadelphia merchant and con- 
gressman John Swanwick (1740-1798), which were 
displayed at Peale’s Museum between 1787 and 
1789. And he recalled being inspired by the large, 
dramatic paintings of the British artist Robert 
Edge Pine, who arrived in Philadelphia under the 
sponsorship of Robert Morris, who built him a 
picture gallery in which to display his works.*”° 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the seventeen- 
year-old Rembrandt’s contributions to the 1795 
Columbianum exhibition were ambitious and 
varied.**’ His six entries were Portrait of an 
Artist, Portrait of a Gentleman, Portrait of a Young 
Gentleman, Portrait of a Child and Lap-dog, Portrait 


of Himself, and A View of the Lutheran Church on Fire. 


Since no miniatures were designated, it appears 
he presented full-sized portraits of children and 
adults.*** And though his depiction of a recent 
local conflagration was likely based upon a con- 
temporary print, it was sufficiently accomplished 
to be displayed in Peale’s Museum along with his 
Blacksmith’s Shop after Wright, of England and A 
Portrait, identified in the museum’s 1795 catalogue 
as a “piece R. Peale painted from himself at night, 
by the light of a candle.”**° 

The next five years were eventful for 
Rembrandt. In October 1795 he painted George 
Washington from life just before embarking on 
a trip to Charleston and Savannah with his older 
brother, Raphaelle. There they displayed their cop- 
ies of patriot portraits from Charles’s museum and 
solicited commissions for life portraits and copies. 
Back in Philadelphia in the spring of 1796, by 
June they were partners in an extension of Peale’s 
Museum in Baltimore until late 1797. The broth- 
ers married within a year of one another, Raphaelle 
wedding Martha McGlathery in Philadelphia 
in the spring of 1797 and Rembrandt marrying 


Eleanor May Short in June 1798. Just prior to 

his marriage, Rembrandt opened a short-lived 
museum at 126 Broadway in New York that he 
advertised as “The American Pantheon.”*’® After 
their marriage, Rembrandt and Eleanor traveled 
to Baltimore and throughout Maryland as he 
sought portrait commissions. In July 1799, their 
first child, Rosalba, was born in Philadelphia, and 
Rembrandt focused on developing his portrait 
practice closer to home. 

Like that of Charles, Rembrandt’s portraiture 
during the late 1790s and early 1800s reflects the 
influence of Gilbert Stuart. The glowing flesh and 
softly modeled anatomy of Rembrandt’s portrait of 
Elizabeth Chambers Copper (1775-1867; plate 3.64) 
reveal his studied attention to Stuart’s work. The 
composition is typical of Stuart’s tightly framed for- 
mats in which the sitter is seen against a darkened 
background, with hands placed in front, the upper 
body at a slight angle, and the face in a nearly fron- 
tal view. Elizabeth’s rosy cheeks, flowing curls, and 
the delicately placed reflections on her lips and nose 
recall Stuart’s handling. For her head Rembrandt 
employed the oval form seen in so many Peale fam- 
ily portraits, as he captures her likeness and places 
the viewer firmly in her line of sight. Like Stuart, 
he adds visual interest to the picture through a 
painterly description of the folds and highlights of 
Elizabeth’s white silk wrap. 

Many of Rembrandt’s portraits of women 
from this period exhibit correspondences with 
Stuart’s work, but Elizabeth Chambers Copper is a 
rare example of a portrait in which Peale achieves 
an easy unity between a realistic depiction and the 
more purely optical aspects of a composition, while 
still capturing the delicacy and sensitivity of the 
sitter. Elizabeth and her husband, James Claypoole 
Copper (who also was painted by Rembrandt 
[ private collection ]), were part of the extended 
Peale family. Both were related to Mrs. James 
Peale through different branches of her family, and 
both were painted in miniature by James during 
the 1790s.°**' James Claypoole Copper, who later 
served as the administrator of Charles Willson 
Peale’s estate, was a good friend of both Rembrandt 
and Rubens and the first owner of Rembrandt's 
famous portrait of his younger brother, Rubens 
Peale with a Geranium (1801; National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, DC), which Copper later gave to 
Rubens’s daughter, Mary Jane.*”” 
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PLATE 3.64 

Rembrandt Peale (American, 1778-1860) 

Elizabeth Chambers Copper, c. 1802 

Oil on canvas, 27 X 22 inches (68.6 X 55.9 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-16-12 


opposite: 

PLATE 3.65 

Rembrandt Peale 

James McCrea, c. 1805 

Oil on canvas, 26% X 22 inches (67.9 X 55.9 cm) 

Gift of The Philip and Muriel Berman Foundation, 2017-100-10 


If the portrait of Elizabeth Copper reflects 
Rembrandt's interest in assimilating Stuart’s artis- 
tic legacy, his portrait of James McCrea (1748— 
1814; plate 3.65) shows him building on it to create 
a powerful style of his own. McCrea’s portrait 
was influenced not only by Stuart but also by the 
contemporary and historic portraiture Rembrandt 
saw during his visit to England from September 
1802 through the late fall of 1803. Rembrandt was 
accompanied by Rubens, as well as his own young 
family, on a trip that was made possible by the 
Peales’ discovery and reconstruction of prehistoric 
mammoth skeletons in upstate New York. This was 
Charles Willson Peale’s most important discov- 
ery, and it excited significant scientific and public 


interest at home and abroad.°**’ Like Raphaelle and 
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Rubens, Rembrandt was involved in the project and 
ultimately authored a respected scientific pamphlet 
to accompany its display.*** The brothers’ exhibi- 
tion of the skeleton was well received by the British 
scientific community and praised by Sir Joseph 
Banks (1778-1820), president of Britain’s Royal 
Society. Unfortunately, the skeleton earned less than 
they had hoped for, and their stay was curtailed by 
threats of a Napoleonic invasion.*”’ During his stay 
Rembrandt exhibited two works at London’s Royal 
Academy, one of which was his Self-Portrait with a 
Mammoth Bone.**° He also returned with portraits 
he painted for this father’s museum, including like- 
nesses of Sir Joseph Banks, Lord Erskine (1850— 
1823), a supporter of political reform who had 
defended ‘Thomas Paine in a libel suit connected to 
his Rights of Man, and the popular romantic poet 
Robert Bloomfield (1766—1823)—distinguished 
men whose presence broadened the mission of 
Charles’s portrait gallery.*”’ 

After his return from London, Rembrandt 
struggled to earn a living and develop his 
expertise.*** In 1805 father and son traveled to 
Washington, where they painted portraits that 
included Rembrandt’s second life portrait of 
Thomas Jefferson and one of Gilbert Stuart on 
which he and Charles collaborated.*”’ ‘This renewed 
engagement with Stuart encouraged Rembrandt 
to write him after their return asking for insight 
into the methods of two artists whose work Stuart 
would have known from his years in Britain: 

Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) and Thomas 
Gainsborough (1727-1788). Peale stated he was 
now “following the advice of Sir Joshua, to study 
by lamplight, the effects of which delight me by 
the precision of the lights, beauty of the shadows 
and richness of reflections. It seems to favor the 
manner which I have heard you say principally 
distinguished you from Mr. West, in producing the 
effect of projection, instead of depending merely 
on the accuracy of the outline. Probably you were 
acquainted with Gainsborough who employed this 
mode of study, and may have known whether Sir 
Joshua practiced the plan which he approved of.”**® 

No response from Stuart is recorded, but 
Rembrandt's striving for the effect of projection 1s 
evident in his powerful image of McCrea. A sensi- 
tively observed portrait, it illustrates Peale’s artistic 
and technical maturity and his ability to achieve a 


strong likeness and projection of character. The 


diagonal placement of the figure imparts a dynamic 
quality to the portrait as McCrea’s head is turned 
slightly to gaze at the viewer. It is a device seen in 
Stuart's stylish, probing male portraits and was 
adopted also by Thomas Sully, who was befriended 
by Rembrandt when he settled in Philadelphia in 
1808.°"' The portrait is further energized by the 
deep-red background that provides a vivid contrast 
to the sitter’s black and white clothing and his 
sparkling silver hair. As in Stuart’s canvases the 
handling of paint is relatively loose and lively, but 
Peale’s figure suggests a physicality often absent in 
the older artist’s work. Peale’s meticulous transcrip- 
tion of his sitter’s physiognomy and its particular 
details is achieved through subtle modeling, as the 
image resolves into a palpable, uncompromising 
encounter between sitter and viewer.**” McCrea 
was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, and arrived 
in Philadelphia in 1776 with his Scottish-born wife, 
Hannah Alexander, with whom he had ten children. 
He founded McCrea and Sons, which had fourteen 
ships in the China trade. Abraham Ritter, author 
of Philadelphia and Her Merchants (1860), described 
him as one “who had passed the ordeal of mercan- 
tile life, and rested upon his laurels already, in 1799. 
This Mr. McCrea was an importer of Irish linens— 
an item of considerable importance in his day.”**” 
Rembrandt’s drive to create a powerful living 
presence is also apparent in his portrait of Edward 
Burd (1749-1833; plate 3.66), a work informed by 
his first trip to Paris in 1808. Long convinced that 
Rembrandt had a “Gen[1 Jus ... very deserving of 
Cultivation,” and now full of pride over his devel- 
opment as a portraitist, Charles used his influence 
to facilitate and underwrite his son’s travel. With 
the American economy suffering from the trade 
embargo against Britain and France initiated by 
Jefferson in December 1807, and with commis- 
sions slowing as a result, it seemed an appropriate 
moment for Rembrandt to focus on his artistic 
development abroad.*“* Charles’s ongoing inter- 
national scientific correspondence for his museum 
provided Rembrandt with valuable connections. He 


departed Philadelphia with a handwritten passport 


PLATE 3.66 

Rembrandt Peale 

Edward Burd, c. 1809 

Oil on canvas, 28% X 23% inches (72.4 X 59.7 cm) 

Gift of Donald Neiman in memory of his father, Morton S. 
Neiman, 2014-61-1 
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from President Jefferson and a letter of introduction 
from the American collector Joseph Allen Smith 
to Dominique Vivant Denon (1747-1825), the art- 
ist and archaeologist who had become Napoleon’s 
director-general of museums.**” Charles’s commis- 
sions for portraits of influential members of the 
French political, scientific, and cultural community 
for his museum also served as introductions in their 
own right.**° 
Rembrandt wrote Eleanor from Paris that he 
had “profited greatly by the Voyage. ... I have seen 
& studied the Masterpieces of Rubens, Raphael, 
Titian, Vandyke, Corregio, Paul Veronese &c. I have 
selected their Beauties, noticed their defects, meth- 
odised their Systems & have formed an union of 
their various excellences in the Picture of my Brain, 
which is still to be my model, assisted by Nature.”*"’ 
He also wrote her about his portrait of the French 
author Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (1737-1814), who 
called him “le Rembrandt de l’ Amérique”*** Peale 
described the writer as “an interesting Patriarchal 
character, florid complexion & grey headed—I 
have succeeded so well as not only to please but 
to delight him & his friends.” He continued: “You 
know with how much anxiety I have always endeav- 
ored to form a just estimate of the value of my 
Pictures—it will therefore please you to hear that 
they are praised for possessing... Strength & natu- 
ral colouring—forcible & animated likenesses.”*”” 
Rembrandt’s first Parisian residence, from 
June to early September 1808, was a success, and 
he returned to Philadelphia with seven impres- 
sive portraits for Peale’s Museum.*”° Among them 
was one of Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825), the 
French artist whose naturalistic portrait style 
he had closely observed.*’! David was interested 
in evoking character, and his works were lifelike, 
tactile portraits with glowing flesh tones and 
carefully detailed physiognomies. Rembrandt's 
Parisian portrait of Saint-Pierre and his likeness 
of Edward Burd, painted shortly after his return 
to Philadelphia, possess these qualities, but also 
display Peale’s keen powers of observation and 
ability to represent what he saw without resorting 
to conventionalized anatomical forms. His pains- 
taking exploration of the expressive possibilities 
of light and shade appropriately recall his name- 
sake, Rembrandt van Rijn. The details of Burd’s 
frizzled hair, blue-gray eyes, and steady, candid 
gaze form a highly individualized portrait. A spare 


and simple composition with only a hint of a red 
drapery in the background, it is the image of a man 
whose face tells you all you need to know about his 
place in society. ‘The portraits Rembrandt painted 
in Paris in 1808 and in Philadelphia prior to his 
return to France the following year are relatively 
few in number and are frequently more painterly 
and less firmly outlined than later works. While 
they are often works of exceptional quality, they 
also represent an interesting moment in his career 
when he was learning, experimenting, and seeking 
to define his style.*” 

Edward Burd was the son of Col. Edward Burd 
and Sarah Shippen of Philadelphia. After study- 
ing law with his uncle, Pennsylvania Chief Justice 
Edward Shippen, Burd practiced in Reading until 
1776, when he was commissioned as a major in a 
Pennsylvania battalion. He fell ill after being taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Long Island and had to 
leave military service. Returning to the law, he was 
appointed registrar of the High Court of Errors 
and Appeals and served as prothonotary of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court from 1778 through 
1805. His Neddie Burd’s Reading Letters provided 
an early account of the Berks County Bar.°*”* In 
1778 Burd married his cousin, Elizabeth Shippen, 
whose sister Margaret was Mrs. Benedict Arnold. 
In 1820, his niece Elizabeth (Eliza) Burd Patterson 
married Rubens Peale, and her wedding gift from 
her father-in-law, Charles Willson Peale, was his 
portrait of her uncle Edward.*”* A founding member 
of PAFA, Burd was also a trustee of the University 
of Pennsylvania from its inception in 1791 until his 
death in 1833. The handsome Philadelphia man- 
sion he built along the Schuylkill in 1798, called 
Ormiston after his grandfather’s Scottish estate 
near Edinburgh, still stands in Fairmount Park.*” 

While in Paris, Rembrandt had been anxious 
over the possibility of an extended separation 
from his family if war broke out. Once back in 
Philadelphia, however, he was eager to return, 
and in late August 1809 he sailed for France with 
Eleanor and their six daughters.*’° Rembrandt 
painted portraits of celebrated members of the sci- 
entific community for Peale’s Museum, revisited 
the great historic art collections and the studios of 
his contemporaries, and he and his family witnessed 
the citywide festivities celebrating the marriage 
of Napoleon and his new empress, Maria Louisa. 


He also began experimenting with the wax-based 
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medium of encaustic, an ancient method of painting 
being revived as part of the neoclassicism sweeping 
Europe and especially Paris. Although wax did not 
supplant his use of oil as a binder for his pigments, 
Rembrandt experimented successfully with the 
medium and was invited to display a portrait and 
describe his encaustic method to members of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Institute of France and 
a select group of artists from France’s Academy of 
the Fine Arts.’ Rembrandt touted his process for 
its ability to facilitate modeling, produce a high fin- 
ish, dry rapidly, and create strong, durable color.*” 
Unfortunately, on his return to Philadelphia he 
discovered that its sensitivity to temperature made 
it unreliable. Yet, he continued to seek the qualities 
of high finish, saturated color, and durability in his 
work. Rembrandt’s experiments with encaustic 
were part of a stylistic shift that occurred in his 
painting during and after his second Paris resi- 
dence. Leaving his more softly focused, naturalistic 
portraiture behind, he began to create sculptural, 
highly polished forms associated with David’s later 
work and that of the French portraitists Francois 
Gérard (1770-1837) and Robert Léfévre (1755— 
1830), who were favored by the Napoleonic court. 
The strong modeling apparent in David’s Portrait 
of Pope Pius VII and Cardinal Caprara (fig. 3.19) 
exemplifies this work.*” At its best it was a power- 
ful style, but it could become rigid and lifeless, and 
Rembrandt negotiated this delicate balance in his 
portraiture throughout his career. 

The family returned to Philadelphia in 
November 1810 with more than thirty portraits. 
The following year Rembrandt was elected to the 
board of PAFA and became vice-president and pro- 
fessor of painting of Philadelphia’s newly formed 
Society of Artists.*°° By 1812 he had opened an 
exhibition room adjacent to his studio, and an arti- 
cle on the fine arts in Philadelphia’s major newspa- 
per declared that “Rembrandt Peale (who has a fine 
Gallery, adorned with many valuable pictures from 
his own easel, and of the old school) is a very supe- 
rior Artist.””°’ 

By the time Rembrandt painted his Se/f-Portrait 
of 1840 (plate 3.67) he had weathered a series of 
professional and personal losses and disappoint- 
ments. The Baltimore museum he had established in 
1814 became financially untenable, and in 1822 he 
turned it over to Rubens. During the next eighteen 


years his debt escalated as he juggled numerous 





Fig. 3.19. Jacques-Louis David (French, 1748-1825). Portrait 
of Pope Pius VII and Cardinal Caprara, c. 1805. Oil on panel, 
54% X 37% inches (138.1 X 96 cm). Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. Gift of Henry P. MclIlhenny, 1971-265-1 


projects while pursuing his career as a portraitist in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia.*” High points 
of the 1830s included a year painting and traveling 
in Italy with his son, Michelangelo (1814-1833), and 
visits to Paris and London before their return. The 
sale of his monumental portrait Washington, Patriae 
Pater to the U.S. Senate and publication of the first 
edition of his Graphics were positive landmarks, 
as well.°® But tragically, the decade also saw the 
deaths of Michelangelo and of his wife, Eleanor.*™* 
Toward the end of the decade Rembrandt resettled 
in Philadelphia and became professor of drawing 
and painting at the newly reorganized Central High 
School.’” He also re-engaged with his late father’s 
museum and continued to paint.**° 

Rembrandt was sixty-two when he painted a 
self-portrait as a gift for his second wife, Harriet 
Cany (1800-1869), during the first year of their 
marriage, and it marks the beginning of a more 
peaceful and contented period that extended from 
1840 until his death in 1860.°" A supportive part- 
ner who shared Rembrandt’s deep love of art, 


Harriet developed into a fine copyist and augmented 
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the couple's income by replicating works by the 
Peales and other artists.*** In 1844, at her gentle 
urging, Rembrandt began the systematic reorgani- 
zation of his collected technical observations and 
experiments into his manuscript for “Notes of the 
Painting Room.” In its introduction he described 
Harriet as “a companion and pupil, whose love 

of painting and zeal for improvement constantly 
drew from the store-house of my memory for 
instant use, much matter which might else have 
been forever lost.” 

Like all of Rembrandt's portraiture, his Se/f- 
Portrait is a strong likeness with a solid presence. 
But unlike his earlier portraits of James McCrea and 
Edward Burd, which appear more spontaneous in 
conception and execution, this image is carefully 
charted and its anatomy more distilled. Displayed 
at the 1840 exhibition of Philadelphia’s Artists’ 
Fund Society, it showcased the meticulous execution, 
high finish, and refined draftsmanship characteristic 
of his post-Paris work. His ongoing dedication to 
this clear, anatomically defined description of form 
was inspired by his admiration for the neoclassical 
aesthetic. Rembrandt's continued application of 
it throughout his career also suggests a desire to 
establish methods and systems to assure high- 
quality work and to ease his anxieties about trying to 
form “a just estimate of the value of my Pictures.”’”° 
The Self-Portrait is consistent with his other work of 
this period, but it is also intimate in a way that his 
commissioned works typically were not. His figure 
emerges from the darkness, creating a subdued 
effect. His finely drawn features are softened by the 
passage of light across his face, and his expression 
resolves into a gentle smile. [lusionistic details like 
the shadows beneath his eyes, cast by his gold spec- 
tacles, draw the viewer into the image. Although 
realistic, the portrait is crafted with smooth, curving 
forms that define his features and velvet collar and 
selectively highlight his silver hair. 

The value of a self-portrait for any artist is the 
constant availability of the sitter and the oppor- 
tunities this affords for creative experimentation, 
both technically and expressively. When put on 


display, a self-portrait offers full disclosure of an 


PLATE 3.67 

Rembrandt Peale 

Self-Portrait, 1840 

Oil on canvas, 30 X 25 inches (76.2 X 63.5 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-17-4 


artist’s mimetic abilities, as well as how the artist 
perceives himself and how he wishes to be per- 
ceived. As Rembrandt noted, the first of his many 
self-portraits allowed him to “blunder unseen, and 
not fatigue the sitter sooner than the painter. ‘This 
I thought a good beginning, as every body knew 
the likeness of the little boy only thirteen years 
old.”’"' His 1840 portrait for his wife meets the 
viewer with a direct and steady gaze that bespeaks 
a desire to see and be seen. It is a traditional but 
also a challenging portrait type that, years earlier, 
Charles had judged “the most difficult of all por- 
traits ... an entire front, one half of it in shadow.’’” 
Rembrandt’s self-portraits are varied in their size, 
format, and expressive quality, so it is not sur- 
prising that six years later he was ready to create 
an updated variation of this likeness with another 
self-portrait painted for his eldest daughter, Rosalba 
(1799-1874).° Two years later, he painted yet 
another for Harriet, who then passed this dignified 
but gentle 1840 picture along to her stepdaughter, 
Henrietta (1806—1892).°”* 

Rembrandt’s Boy zn a Red Jacket of 1845 (plate 
3.68) demonstrates his ability to adapt his work to 
the taste of Philadelphia patrons of the time. A sen- 
sitively observed and colorful work, it reflects the 
romantic style of portraiture made fashionable by 
Sully and eagerly emulated by artists such as Jacob 
Eichholtz (1776-1842), Manuel Joachim de Franca 
(1801-1865), Sully’s son-in-law John Neagle 
(1796-1865), and the young Samuel Bell Waugh 
(1814-1885). Although Rembrandt's paintings 
from this period never exhibit the high-fashion 
effects often seen in the work of these other artists, 
his artistic abilities rendered him competitive for 
more circumspect commissions from conserva- 
tive patrons who preferred Peale’s more realistic 
style. Painted in the increasingly popular oval 
format of the Victorian era, this portrait features 
the cloud-filled background sometimes associated 
with posthumous portraiture. Rembrandt, how- 
ever, frequently used this convention to impart a 
luminous effect to his portraits of sitters of all ages 
and both sexes.*”’ This young sitter’s crisp white 
collar effectively frames his neck and creates a 
smooth line of transition to his red velvet jacket.*” 
Peale’s spare, straightforward image is masterful 
in its lush rendering of textures and varied colors, 
including the sitter’s fine blonde hair and eye- 


lashes, ivory skin, and hazel eyes. The light-filled 
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background is constructed from shades of gold, 
blue, and violet. One of Rembrandt’s chief technical 
preoccupations was the rendering of lifelike flesh, 

a feature he continually aspired to perfect in his 
portraiture. His expertise in achieving such color 
and texture is a hallmark of his mature style. Other 
highly characteristic stylistic features seen here 
include the sitter’s bright eyes, with clearly defined 
irises and pupils, a fold of flesh below the brows, 
well-defined red-orange lips, and anatomically 
defined ears. The consistent application of these 
forms, shaped to the demands of an individual like- 
ness, shows that Rembrandt, like other members of 
his family, applied “templates,” albeit of a different 
type, in creating his portraits. Nonetheless, Boy 

in a Red Jacket is a refined work that documents a 
specific time in its young sitter’s life with a precise, 
glistening image well suited to decorate a parlor 

or bedroom. 

Rembrandt’s income stream in the 1840s and 
1850s was often supplemented by commissions for 
copies after earlier portraits. These pictures served 
important social functions since they were requested 
either by organizations wishing to honor or com- 
memorate their members, or, more typically, by fam- 
ilies when marriages, deaths, or departures occurred 
and more than one member wished to own a por- 
trait of a child, parent, sibling, or other relative. 
Copies were less complex and time-consuming 
transactions than life portraits, but the end result 
was often less gratifying since they rarely exhibited 
the same vitality and expressive qualities.*”’ Never- 
theless, the practice of copying works of art was an 
important source of income for many nineteenth- 
century American artists, as well as a time-honored 
and readily available method of artistic education. 
A case in point is Mary Jane Peale, whose study 
with her uncle Rembrandt entailed copy work and 
whose mature output was largely comprised of 


such pictures. 


PLATE 3.68 

Rembrandt Peale 

Boy in a Red Jacket, 1845 

Oil on canvas, 24 X 18%6 inches (60.9 X 46.5 cm) 
Bequest of Miss Mary K. Bent for the W. P. Wilstach 
Collection, W1918-3-1 


MARY JANE PEALE: ARTIST, 
INSTRUCTOR, AND HELPMATE 

Mary Jane Peale was one of seven children of 
Rubens Peale and Elizabeth Burd Patterson 
(1784-1865), and the only daughter among the 
five who survived past childhood.’” In 1820, when 
handsome and personable thirty-year-old Rubens 
married twenty-five-year-old Eliza, he was man- 
ager of Peale’s Museum, and Charles was pleased 
that Rubens, unlike his brothers Raphaelle and 
Rembrandt, had married well.’” Eliza’s parents 
were deceased, but, as noted earlier, she was the 
niece of the prominent Philadelphian Edward Burd 
(see plate 3.66), and her brothers owned a woolen 
factory in Germantown. 

As early as 1805 Charles had described Rubens 
as his right-hand man, and when Charles retired to 
Belfield, his Germantown farm, in January 1810 it 
was Rubens who took charge of Peale’s Museum.*”° 
The museum's income peaked in the spring of 
1816 when, after much effort, Rubens successfully 
installed gas lighting in the State House and the 
public crowded in to experience this new phenom- 
enon.**' Charles’s return to the museum in 1822 
was, in part, a joint effort with Rubens to extricate 
Rembrandt from his serious financial problems and 
his faltering Baltimore museum. With Charles’s 
financial assistance, Rubens assumed his broth- 
ers obligations in Baltimore. But despite his more 
responsible and innovative management, it was 
difficult to make a profit. The complicated finan- 
cial entanglements Rembrandt left behind and the 
ongoing issues with museum stockholders also were 
problematic and ultimately convinced Rubens to sell 
and move on to a new project. On October 26, 1825, 
he opened Peale’s New-York Museum, located at 
“252 Broadway, opposite the Park and City-Hall.”**’ 

Mary Jane was born in New York in 1827, a 
little over a year after Rubens unveiled his new 
museum on the day the city celebrated the opening 
of the Erie Canal, an event that would transform 
the nation.**’ Peale’s New-York Museum proved to 
be Rubens’s greatest success as a museum director. 
It was described in the press as a “new and beautiful 
Museum” housed in “rooms in the second, third, 
and fourth stories” and featuring a “terraced roof, 
commanding a capital view of the Park, and all the 
neighbouring streets, together with the city and 
harbor.” Along with its “extensive collection of 


objects of Natural History, and other curiosities” 
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and “portraits of well known American charac- 
ters,” there was a “commodious lecture room” 
with “frequent exhibitions of popular and striking 
experiments, accompanied with short and amus- 
ing explanations; also, chemical, philosophical, and 
magic lantern exhibitions.”*** Despite its popularity, 
the museum—along with the family’s residence in 
New York—came to an end in 1839 in the economic 
depression that followed the Panic of 1837.°° 
Fortunately, Eliza’s family provided them with 
a home located on 125 acres in Schuylkill Haven, 
Pennsylvania, where they settled comfortably, sur- 
rounded by friends and family.**° ‘The farm allowed 
Rubens to apply his botanical and agricultural 
expertise in selecting and cultivating crops and to 
pursue his love of gardening in their greenhouse 
throughout the year.**’ He also practiced the taxi- 
dermy he had learned at the Peale museums and, 
initially, shared his scientific knowledge and pen- 
chant for entertainment with the local populace 
by conducting experiments and presenting the 
“Phantasmagoria” that had been part of his New 
York programming. The latter was described as a 
“pleasing exhibition” of “many grotesque and ludi- 
crous figures ... occasioning mirth and delight” 
and included “Landscapes and views of celebrated 
buildings.”*** Even more interesting, perhaps, were 
Rubens’s demonstrations of mesmerism, or “animal 
magnetism.” These were a continuation of experi- 
ments performed in New York, where he developed 
a reputation as a healer. Animal magnetism was a 
theory formulated by the Austrian physician Dr. 
Anton Mesmer (1734-1815), who believed there 
was a fluid or ether in the body that created a 
magnetic force between bodies that “could be used 
to treat illness, particularly nervous disorders.’**? 
Mesmerists, or magnetizers, were said to induce 
sympathetic reactions, sleep, or trance in their sub- 
jects. Rubens noted that he made hundreds of such 
experiments, including one instance of hypnotic 
anesthesia. These demonstrations were an exten- 
sion of his interest in understanding observable 
phenomena in the natural world through scientific 
experiments, as well as a manifestation of the pub- 
lic’s interest in how the material and the spiritual 
worlds might be related. Ultimately, the techniques 
applied by magnetizers led to a scientific under- 
standing of hypnosis.*’° Rubens’s calm and nur- 
turing demeanor and his genuine desire to impart 


wellness made him an effective practitioner despite 


an imperfect understanding of the process. It was 
a practice he imparted to his daughter, Mary Jane, 
who recorded in her diary on January 17, 1847, 
that she had “magnetised” her father “nearly all 
morning” because he was “too sick for me to go 
to Church.”*”! 

Shortly before turning twenty in 1847 she 
commenced a voluminous diary, which she kept 
sporadically until five years before her death in 
1902." A keen observer, Mary Jane provides a 
vivid picture of the activities of a young woman and 
the rituals of friendship and family in the nineteenth 
century. Attractive and intelligent, she remained 
single despite many suitors, including a love-struck 
George Inness (1825-1894), whose paintings she 
valued more than his personal attractions.*”’ Her 
diary also reveals her love of reading, especially 
history and philosophy, her repeated concerns for 
being a good person, her spirituality, and her dedi- 
cation to her parents. On a more mundane level, it 
records her gradual transition from a young woman 
tirelessly applying herself to the domestic duties of 
cleaning, cooking, sewing, and baking into an artist 
whose low-key but steady professional life spanned 
the mid to late nineteenth century. 

The genesis of Mary Jane’s career is recorded 
in the pages of her diary, where she notes the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the creation of two of her 
early portraits now in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art’s collection (see plates 3.69, 3.70). She was 
drawing and painting as early as 184-4, but it 
appears her actual training began in early March 
1847, when her second cousin Sarah Miriam Peale 
was in nearby Pottsville fulfilling portrait commis- 
sions.*** Eliza Peale asked Sarah to give her daugh- 


”395 and over the next several 


ter “some instruction, 
days Mary Jane watched Sarah paint portraits of 
family members. On March 29, as Sarah’s commis- 
sions mounted, Mary Jane wrote, “Cousin Sarah 
commenced teaching me to draw faces in Crayon. I 
think that I shall like it very much.” Shortly there- 
after, Mary Jane was “drawing all day” and noted 
that “Cousin Sarah gives me a great deal of encour- 
agement. She says that I have a great deal of talent. 
How true that is I do not know. If perseverance 
and love for the arts will do any good, I shall suc- 
ceed.”*°° The following month, while working on a 
view of “our old Church” for one of her neighbors, 
Mary Jane received a package from Sarah with a 


“handsome engraving for me to copy—paper and 
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pencil.”**’ Mary Jane’s church view proved success- 
ful and she received commissions for copies from 
friends and neighbors with sentimental attachments 
to the site. But later that year she found herself 
“tired of painting those Churches.”’** Despite her 
initial enthusiasm for the medium of watercolor on 
ivory, as well as her cousin Anna Duncan’s desire to 
send her a copy of “Robinsons Letters on the ‘Art 
of Miniature Painting,” she soon determined it was 
too hard on her eyes.*”” 

In April 1848 Mary Jane noted beginning “a 
likeness of Father, the first likeness that I have ever 
tried—I am so fond of painting that I hope I may 
succeed.”*°° She may have meant her first likeness 
of Rubens, since she stated elsewhere that her first 
portrait from life had been of the family’s aged and 
infirm African American servant, Phillis, to whom 
she was close and whose care was now largely 
Mary Jane’s responsibility.*°’ Rubens’s portrait, 
begun a month before his sixty-fourth birthday, met 
with the approval of the artist James Reid Lambdin 
(1807-1889), who agreed to give her lessons.**” 

She had at least four or five lessons with Lambdin 
during her stay in Philadelphia in January 1849, 
yet only brief references appear in her diary to the 
pictures she worked on over the next year. She was 
apparently applying herself, however, for she noted 
on February 4, 1850, that she had “almost finished” 
a portrait of her brother James, “in which I have 
succeeded far beyond my expectations,” and had 
“commenced a copy’ of her eldest brother “Charles 
when a child by Sarah Peale.” These works “very 
much encouraged” her that she might be able to 
“make a living... by painting and... have it in my 
power to assist my Parents a great deal by exer- 
tions.”*° Sarah Miriam Peale’s Mrs. Rubens Peale 
and Her Son Charles was painted in Baltimore in 
1823, and Mary Jane’s small, charming likeness of 
her brother derived from this picture (plate 3.69; fig. 
3.20) not only illustrates Sarah’s influence, but also 
the fact that as an aspiring Peale family artist she 
had models for study and emulation readily available 
in her own home.** Sarah’s portrait is shown on the 
wall in the family home in Rubens Peale at His Easel, 
a work by Rubens in which Mary Jane assisted him, 
as she frequently did during the decade of 1855— 
65.*°° Later, she made a full copy of Sarah Miriam’s 
picture for another family member.*”° 

Mary Jane’s 1850 portrait of Charles is a 
thoughtful adaptation, and she may have been 


contemplating formats for children’s portraits she 
might paint in the future. Charles, who was actu- 
ally twenty-nine when it was painted, is shown 
slightly larger than in Sarah’s portrait and is 
placed in the center of the canvas, with an open 
book spread across his lap.**’ The colorful land- 
scape Mary Jane sketched on a page of the book 
engages the viewer and draws attention to the 
smiling child. Charles’s face is an accurate, though 
less expressive, transcription of its model. His 
pointing finger and red dress closely follow Sarah’s 
portrait, and its bright saturated colors reflect her 
style and original conception. The naive quality 

of Mary’s copy reflects her efforts as a fledgling 
artist to carefully match her model. However, Mary 
Jane’s style would develop significantly by the time 
she painted her more technically and expressively 
sophisticated portrait of her father five years later 
(see plate 3.70). 

Mary Jane’s artistic education expanded signifi- 
cantly under the tutelage of her uncle, Rembrandt 
Peale. Anna Sellers (1824-1905), the daughter of 
Sophonisba and Coleman Sellers, who was herself 
an aspiring artist, wrote to her cousin in October 
1850 that their uncle Rembrandt was willing to 
give Mary Jane lessons."°* Not long after, Mary 
received a letter from her “affectionate Uncle” 
that began, “As you seem now determined to be a 
Painter I hasten to send you, the simplest arrange- 
ment of tints I have ever used. I shall mix the same 
system with paint, & when dry send it to you.” The 
letter also included details on his process of taking 
a portrait. “The first Sitting,” he began, “is suffi- 
ciently difficult to be entirely devoted to making a 
good drawing with Charcoal or chalk. Confirming 
it with Oil colour—Light Red, Umber & Naples 
Yellow—thinned with Drying oil & Turpentine. 
Second Sitting begin with the shadows, then the 
masses of light & then the gray tints to unite 
with the shadows.”*” This letter was followed by 
written instructions and actual color palettes on 
paper, as well as “a Sett of my Graphics which I 
would earnestly recommend you to go through 
practically, as Harriet did, before she could paint 
with Confidence.”*’® Another tutorial letter from 
Rembrandt in December included a palette of tints 
for “medium,” “clear & strong,” and “brighter” com- 
plexions. He added: “In your letters you say your 
only difficulty is in making the colours to resemble 


natural flesh—After 60 years experience I still find 
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PLATE 3.69 

Mary Jane Peale (American, 1827-1902) 

Charles Willson Peale, Son of Rubens Peale, 1850 

Oil on canvas, 22% X 19% inches (58.1 X 49.8 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2010-70-4 


that matter sometimes difficult—Constant study & 
practice & ... observation will gradually lessen the 
difficulty.”*'! Mary also studied her uncle’s tech- 
nique by copying a portrait he had painted of her 
when she was eight years old. She was then invited 
to expand this solitary practice by watching him as 
he worked through each stage of a portrait commis- 
sion.*'” In 1859 Mary Jane commissioned her own 
portrait from Rembrandt to have a recent example 
of his work to keep and study.*'’ She continued to 
study with her uncle until 1860, the year of his 


death, at which time she inherited his easel as a gift 
from his wife, Harriet.*'* 

Mary Jane’s output during the 1850s was 
representative of the type of work she would 
paint throughout her career and included por- 
traits from life, copies of portraits by other artists, 
copies of historic pictures such as Madonnas and 
Magdalenes, and copies of Rembrandt Peale’s 
sentimental and imaginative fancy pieces and 
Washington portraits.*”’ She also painted still-life 
pictures from nature and occasional landscapes, 
as well as copies and adaptations of the works of 
her famous relatives James and Raphaelle Peale. 
From the time she began to paint, she received 
encouragement and constant commissions from 
friends and family around Pottsville. On March 5, 


1851, she wrote, “I know full well the praise from 
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the fond partiality of friends is not to be depended 
on and I have much, very much, everything to 
learn.”"'° A year later, on February 16, 1852, she 
wrote in her diary: “This is my 25th Birthday. 
Much has passed in this my 25th year, an eventful 
one to me never to be forgotten. This day I have 
made up mind to furnish a room and commence 
painting professionally. Uncle Burd will let me 
have his office, so that now I shall begin life for 
myself.”""’ Mary Jane’s reading increasingly turned 
to theoretical and philosophical works on art, as 
she began to frequent exhibitions in Philadelphia 
and New York and visit artists’ studios.*'* Her 
stays in Philadelphia were increasingly prolonged, 
and she had the advantage of the companionship 
of her wealthy cousin Sally Burd, who lived in 
the Burd family home Ormiston, overlooking the 
Schuylkill. Her initial studies at PAFA commenced 
in December 1855, when she began drawing from 
its collection of antique casts.*”° 

Unlike her 1850 picture of Charles, Mary Jane’s 
portrait of Rubens from 1855 (plate 3.70) displays 
her indebtedness to Rembrandt Peale’s style and 
methods. It also marks the moment when Rubens 
traded active management of the family farm for 
a focused, ten-year commitment to painting, with 
Mary Jane as his artistic mentor and helpmate. In 
her diary she notes that she started the portrait 
on April 16 and “worked at it two hours from nine 
until eleven—dead—coloured the head and back- 
ground.” The following day she “Painted upon 
Father’s portrait from ten until 12 o'clock and had 
avery good sitting—it is already very much like, 
worked altogether at the face.” On April 26 she 
“commenced painting at Father’s portrait at nine 
o’clock, worked until twelve finished the head, face, 
hair and background but shall have to put a few 
touches upon the face and spectacles.” Although 
she would later revisit the picture, it appears the 
portrait was completed in time to honor Rubens'’s 
birthday on May 4, when she wrote: “This is my 
dear Father’s birthday. He is seventy-one years old 
today and enjoys excellent health, better than he 
ever did and in the enjoyment of all his faculties 
except memory and hearing. Father says that he can 
scarcely realize that he is so old—he feels so young 
and none of the infirmities of age.”*”° 

Rubens’s mellow old age seems appropriate for 
this most even-tempered of Charles Willson Peale’s 


many offspring, and his daughter portrays him as 





Fig. 3.20. Sarah Miriam Peale. Mrs. Rubens Peale and Her Son 
Charles, 1823. Oil on canvas, 30 X 24 inches (76.2 X 60.9 cm). 


Maryland Historical Society. Baltimore City Life Museum 
Collection, MA4012 


amused, almost puckish. His wonderfully expres- 
sive face is painted with both warm and silvery 
flesh tones, and Mary Jane has achieved a strong 
physical presence by her careful modeling of his 
cheeks, nose, lips, and the lines around his eyes and 
mouth. With almost knotted brows, Rubens shoots 
the viewer a sideways glance, as the delicate and 
springy silver curls on either side of his head catch 
the light and further animate his likeness. As in 
Rembrandt’s Self-Portrait of 1840 (see plate 3.67), 
the shadows from Rubens’s glasses are visible on 
his cheeks. The portrait’s rich green background 
contrasts with Rubens’s dark formal clothing, which 
reflects his roles as museum entrepreneur and lec- 
turer, as well as the artist he is about to become, 
rather than his more recent vocation as farmer and 
gardener. Mary Jane further enriches the image by 
carefully differentiating his silk tie, lapels, and vest 
from his bright white shirt. It is without a doubt 
her finest portrait identified to date. 

Always aware of her family heritage, Mary Jane 


wrote in her diary that she began this portrait the 
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Engraved by J.B.L ongacre 


day after what would have been Charles Willson 
Peale’s 114th birthday. And, in fact, her portrait 
bears comparison not only with Rembrandt’s 1840 
Self-Portrait but also with his 1812 portrait of his 
father, illustrated here in an engraving by James 
Barton Longacre (fig. 3.21).**' ‘Taken together, 

this trio of portraits of accomplished artists and 
museum entrepreneurs, with light streaming across 
their balding foreheads, offers a vision of common 
endeavor and dedication. But these portraits also 
disclose three diverse personalities, as we turn from 
Rembrandt's sensitivity and dignity, to Rubens’s 
sense of humor and quiet perseverance, to Charles’s 


dominance and determination.*”” 


opposite: 

PLATE 3.70 

Mary Jane Peale 

Rubens Peale, Aged 71 (The Artist’s Father), 1855 

Signed and dated, verso: Mary J Peale / Woodland / April 1855 
Oil on canvas, 30 X 25 inches (72.2 X 63.5 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-17-2 
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Fig. 3.21. James Barton Longacre, after Rembrandt Peale. 
Portrait of Charles Willson Peale, 1812. Engraving; image: 4% X 
3% inches (10.5 X 8.3 cm); sheet: 5%6 X 3%6 inches (13.8 X 

9 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Samuel B. Sturgis, 
1961-85-442 


Mary Jane’s mother, Eliza, died in 1864 and 
her father, a year later. During 1866 and 1867 she 
traveled through France, Switzerland, and Italy. On 
her return to Philadelphia she continued to study 
at PAFA.**® But despite her deep interest in art and 
artists and her continued application to painting, 
she has no exhibition record and appears to have 
confined herself to commissions from private indi- 
viduals and small local businesses. In her diary 
entry for January 24, 1860, after receiving a request 
from the academy to submit pictures for exhibition, 
she wrote: “I shall respectfully decline, as I have no 
desire to have my name made public as an Artist. I 
do not think it desirable. I only wish to please my 
friends and those I work for.”*** While this may have 


derived from a personal sense of female propriety, 
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as well as a degree of financial independence, it is 
also possible that her frequent bouts with headaches 
and what she referred to as “neuralgia” imbued her 
with a sense of vulnerability that circumscribed her 


ambitions and desire for a public career.*”’ 


THE LATE PORTRAITS OF 
CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


Like his granddaughter Mary Jane, Charles 
Willson Peale was a beneficiary of his son 
Rembrandt’s dedication to technical excellence and 
improved methods of painting. But Rembrandt's 
desire to attain this excellence had, in turn, come 
from his assimilation of his father’s desire to cre- 
ate portraits that projected a palpable, lifelike 
presence. Charles had long valued and sought to 
create realistic portraiture. Even when working 
within the limits of particular facial conventions, 
he was adept at capturing likeness and character.*”° 
The demands of establishing a museum meant 
that his engagement with portraiture waxed and 
waned, but his awareness of the work of his chief 
Philadelphia competitor, Gilbert Stuart, and the 
rapid technical and expressive development of 
Rembrandt’s work in the early 1800s fueled his 
desire to create increasingly naturalistic pictures. 
Impressed with his son’s ambition and tal- 
ent, Charles included Rembrandt on a trip to 
Washington in 1804 during which they painted 
portraits for the Philadelphia museum.*”’ Between 
1805 and 1808 Rembrandt was highly sought after 
for his portraiture, and his father extolled his “rich 
and natural” coloring and striking likenesses.*”* 
In 1806 Charles wrote Thomas Jefferson that in 
his own painting he was now achieving “a better 
effect, which is of greater importance than a neat 
Pensilling,” and also gaining a better knowledge of 
how to compound and apply pigments to achieve 
a better quality of light. He attributed his gains to 
the opportunity of “daily conversing on the art” 
with Rembrandt, who he believed would achieve 
“great eminance in his profession,” adding that 
“it would be strange if I could also not improve, 
when it is an object with me to prove that acquire- 
ments is attainable at any period of life.”*’’ By 1808 
Charles stated he was able “to paint a more natural 
portrait than I could do at the best time of my life” 
and “execute Works of greater harmony & duribil- 


ity than ever.”*”° In 1818, he presented as a gift to 


Rembrandt for his Baltimore museum one of the 
mammoth skeletons they had excavated and recon- 
structed together over a decade earlier. With it 
came a note stating it was given “in consideration 
of the value I have received by the aid you have 
given me in a System of Colouring for Portrait & 
Landscape Painting, and also for your dutiful con- 
duct toward me.”**' Charles continued to credit his 
son’s methods and inspiration, and there was an 
ongoing sharing of information in their correspon- 
dence. Like his father, Rembrandt craved order 
and system and applied himself with energy and 
intensity. Rembrandt's achievements in portraiture 
created a bond between them, but Charles’s ability 
to be creatively influenced by his son’s work was a 
function of his own artistic vitality.*”” 

From 1810 until 1821 Charles dedicated himself 
to establishing the farm and garden in Germantown 
he named “Belfield.”** Once settled, though, he 
continued to focus on his painting. Portraits of two 
of his more affluent Germantown neighbors, Mrs. 
Leonard Nutz, Sr. (1746-1812) and Mrs. George 
Royal (1772-1821), bracket this period and illus- 
trate the richer painting style he developed prior 
to his return to Philadelphia. 

Charles’s likeness of Margaretha Keyser Nutz 
(plate 3.71), a Germantown native of Dutch descent 
who was married to a successful tanner, seems to 
be patiently awaiting the completion of her por- 
trait.** It is a fine example of the artist’s assimila- 
tion of his son Rembrandt’s rich color, warm flesh 
tones, and more anatomical and polished rendering 
of physiognomy.*”’ His detailed depiction of his 
sitter’s simple clothing, including her embroidered 
bonnet and fine linen neckerchief secured to her 
bodice by tiny silver pins, recalls the details seen 
in his 1771 portrait of Hannah Cadwalader (see 
plate 2.3; fig. 2.3). Similarly, the fine silver strands 
of Mrs. Nutz’s hair and the moles on her right 
temple and above her left eyebrow reinforce the 
individuality of her likeness. A dark red drape and 
polished red leather chair lend an air of formality 
while also complementing her muted green silk 


dress and golden shawl. 


PLATE 3; 7 | 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mrs. Leonard Nutz (Margaretha Keyser), c. 1811 

Oil on canvas, 26% X 22% inches (66.4 X 56.2 cm) 
Gift of the Frescoln family, 1969-266-1 
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PLATE 3.72 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mrs. George Royal, 1821 

Oil on canvas, 29% X 24% inches (74.9 X 61.9 cm) 
Gift of Eliza Royal Finckel, 1956-66-5 





Unfortunately, Charles’s Germantown neighbor 


and portrait subject Mrs. George Royal (plate 3.72) 
fell victim to the yellow fever epidemic of 1821, 

and he was obliged to write to her son about the 
disposition of his mother’s unfinished portrait. 
Anna Maria Sommers Royal was the wife of George 
Royal, whose family owned extensive property in 
Germantown and bred livestock. Identified as a 
butcher and victualler, he died in 1817 and Peale 


portrays Mrs. Royal in the black dress of a widow." 


Her pose is casual and her head inclines slightly to 
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her left as she rests her arm on a handsomely deco- 
rated sofa. She holds a small emerald-green bag or 
reticule, which may have contained sewing (to keep 
her hands from being “idle”) or perhaps money or 
other personal items. Mrs. Royal’s bonnet and neck 
ruffle and the vivid red drape in the background 
suggest her affluence, and Peale does his best to 
animate the portrait by his orchestration of hight 
over the sitter’s hand and face, as well as the other 
pictorial elements. Perhaps the most interesting 
item related to this partially posthumous picture 

is Charles’s letter about it, which reveals how por- 
traits were subjects of interest to friends and neigh- 
bors, how one commission led to another, and how 
they functioned as memorials. In this instance, it 
also shows exactly how much the eighty-year-old 


Peale wanted to be paid for his picture. It ran, 
Sir 
under the belief that you will be highly gratified to 
have a faithful likeness of your Mother, I have as 
soon as my health would enable me to resume my 
Pensil, put the finishing touch[es ] to the Portrait— 


and I believe it 1s deserving of a handsome frame 


which doubtless you will order for it. 


I have found since I shewed the Portrait that the 
likeness has been much admired, and much pleasure 
has been expressed that the Portrait was made— A 
Lady of your Mothers acquaintance one day visiting 
Mrs. Peale, said that she would also set, provided 
your Mother would have her Picture, and your 
Mother intended to surprise her with the sight of the 
Picture when finishe€d—Mrs. Peale knew the Name 
& I have forgot t— 


Please pay to my Son Linnius one hundred Dollars, 
the price which Mrs. Royal engaged to pay for the 


Portrait and you will much 


oblege your friend 
C W Peale’*" 


FAMILY PORTRAITS 

During his years at Belfield Charles painted a 
number of family portraits as a means of engaging 
with his children while also challenging himself 
artistically. Several of these were impressive works 
that he proudly displayed at PAFA’s annual exhi- 
bitions. Among his earliest family portraits of this 
period are those of his daughter Sybilla Miriam 
(1797-1856) and her husband, Andrew Summers 


III (1795-1843), begun shortly after their marriage 
in 1815 (plates 3.73, 3.74).*°° Conceived as rectangu- 
lar pendant portraits, they differ significantly from 
the more ambitious marriage portrait he painted for 
Angelica Peale and Alexander Robinson in 1795 (see 
plate 2.15) and the more modest yet elegant water- 
color profile drawings he created for Sophonisba 
Peale and Coleman Sellers in 1805 (see plates 3.39, 
3.40). Sybilla, whose name was adapted from that 

of the famous German-born naturalist and scien- 
tific illustrator Maria Sibylla Merian (1647-1717), 
was the daughter of Charles and his second wife, 
Elizabeth. Merian was a bold and gifted woman who 
traveled from Amsterdam to Surinam to study its 
flora and fauna and created scientific publications of 
great beauty and accuracy. Charles owned at least 
one of her illustrated books, and in bestowing her 
name on his daughter he honored the artistic and 
scientific endeavors of his museum. 

The rich color accents and the details of 
Sybilla’s clothing and jewelry provide considerable 
visual interest, and her white dress with its stiff, 
pleated collar adds a flair that accords well with a 
portrait intended to commemorate her marriage. 
Her right arm rests on a small table, where a book 
beneath her sewing basket suggests intellectual 
interests in tandem with domestic accomplishments. 
Over her heart hangs a miniature on a gold chain 
representing Charles's 1791 portrait of her mother, 
who died when Sybilla was six.*”? Although Charles 
wrote in 1805 that his son Rubens told him he 
made “too much a pet” of Sybilla, she adapted well 
to her new stepmother, Hannah Moore.**° By 1809 
Charles was focusing on her education and sent her 
to boarding school hopeful that “she will be made an 
accomplished and good Woman by this management 
of her.” After trying several schools, they found a 


successful match in a Quaker school in Wilmington, 


following pages: 

PLATE 3:12 

Charles Willson Peale 

Andrew Summers, 1815-16 

Oil on canvas, 28% X 23% inches (71.4 < 60.3 cm) 
Promised gift of James L. Freeman, 5-2012-2 


PLATE 3.74 

Charles Willson Peale 

Sybilla Miriam Peale (Mrs. Andrew Summers), 1815-16; 
retouched 1820 

Oil on canvas, 287% x 23’4 inches (71.8 X 59.1 cm) 
Promised gift of James L. Freeman, 5-2012-1 
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Delaware, which she attended with her younger 
sister Elizabeth, and where she was sufficiently 
engaged to write home in November 1813 request- 
ing an extension of six months so she could take a 
second course in grammar and study geography.*"' 
It is uncertain how Sybilla became acquainted 
with Andrew Summers, but it may have been 
through one of her three brothers, Charles Linnaeus, 
Benjamin Franklin, or Titian Ramsay, two of 
whom were close to him in age. Charles knew of 
the family since he had painted miniature portraits 
of Andrew’s grandparents and of his father as a 
boy.**” He was also fond of Andrew, describing him 
in a letter to Angelica as “a young Man of amia- 
ble Charactor, now soliciting a c[ler ]kship in the 
united States Bank—he is an excellent Clerk hav- 
ing served a Prentiship with Clemont Biddle.”*”’ 
But while Charles approved of the match, Andrew's 
father, who held an important place in the world of 
Philadelphia finance and was a founder of the city’s 
stock exchange, was displeased and turned his back 
on the couple after they were secretly married on 
November 9, 1815.*** This fact, in tandem with an 
economic downturn, meant Sybilla and Andrew 
experienced financial difficulties for several years.*"” 
Ultimately, their lives settled down and they raised 
seven children who survived into adulthood.“ 
Charles’s carefully observed portrayal of his 
handsome son-in-law depicts Andrew with his 
head inclined toward Sybilla and smiling gently at 
the viewer with a sense of equanimity. Each sitter 
is Shown against a muted brown background, and 
Andrew’s striped waistcoat, white shirt, neckpiece, 
and jabot complement Sybilla’s dress. A folded 
piece of red-and-gold fabric, visible beneath his 
arm, provides a colorful link to her shawl. Long, 
smooth, curving forms predominate in both por- 
traits, creating a formal affinity between them. 
Charles worked on the portraits over time, which 
was likely due to the couple’s unsettled circum- 
stances, as well as the artist’s desire to try new 
techniques and fine-tune his methods. In December 
1815 he wrote to Rembrandt: 


I have made a tryal of your new method of 
Painting portraits, in a picture of Sybilla and I 
have succeeded wonderfully well although it ts 
not quite finished. but after the first setting 1s was 
known by every one that looked at it. her face you 


know 1s pale—and I have made tryal of the mix- 


tures of Colours which you gave me for the finishing 
of a face in the last setting which I also like, yet I 
meditate repainting it as I think I ought to have 
used a little more of vermillion or light red in the 


Coloring next to the last setting." 


A few months later he wrote again, saying, “my 
Portraits give univer[’s Jal satesfaction, that of 
Sybella I have carried to the City with the inten- 
tion of trying its effect amongst pictures in the 
Academy of fine Arts, I mean only for a few minutes 
in order for further improvement in Colouring.” 
He added that he was also beginning a portrait of 
Rubens, whose complexion presented “a perfect 
contrast” to Sybilla’s.“° Charles was still tinker- 
ing with her flesh tones in 1820 when he wrote to 
Angelica that he had “mixed a nice set of tints” to 
work on her “round and even forhead.” This work 
was interrupted, however, when Sybilla experienced 
labor pains in advance of the birth of her daughter 
Eleanor later that afternoon."” 

Between the time Charles began his portrait of 
Sybilla in 1815 and when he retouched it in 1820, 
he executed one of his most beautiful and heartfelt 
family portraits, Mother Caressing Her Convalescent 
Child (Angelica Peale Robinson and Her Daughter 
Charlotte) (plate 3.75). It was begun in the fall of 
1817 during one of his daughter Angelica’s rare 
visits to Belfield, accompanied by her daughter, 
Charlotte Ramsay Robinson (1805-18 19).*”° Charles 
had been urging Angelica to join him and Hannah, 
writing on September 11, “Your Mother will be 
much gratified in having your company, and if 
needful will by her skill in nursing give health to 
Cha[r Jlotte.” He also noted that “the Salubrious 
air of the Hills [of] Belfield farm, would probably 
restore the health of Charlotte. ... The experience 
we have had in divers instances of persons being 
much debilitated and want of appetite for food, in 
a short stay with us being perfectly restored to 
health—induces me to wish you to bring Charlotte 
with you.”*”' Their brief visit did, in fact, result in a 


temporary improvement in Charlotte’s health. 


PLATE 3.75 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mother Caressing Her Convalescent Child (Angelica Peale 
Robinson and Her Daughter Charlotte), 1817-18 

Oil on canvas, 30 X 24% inches (76.2 X 63.2 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 52-1999-1 
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A letter from Charles to Angelica on May 11, 
1818, documents the portrait’s display at PAFA 
that spring and substantiates its descent through 
the family of Angelica’s daughter and namesake, 
Angelica Robinson (1799-1829), who had married 
Thomas Israel Peyton Thompson in 1816.” It 
also records Charles’s request that Angelica visit 


Belfield again: 


Your Portrait... I have put in the exhibition of 
the Academy of the Fine Arts, which opens today. 
Therefore Angelica must not expect to receive her 
picture untill the 6 weeks 1s out, that from the con- 
tonuance of the Exhibition, but tf she may think it 
long, part of it may give me the advantage of once 
more passing over the faces, which it would be very 
pleasing to me to have the opportunity of doing, not 
only on account of improving my works (since I am 
able to do by my late improvements in colouring) 
but also in having the pleasure of seeing you again 
with us, besides the hope of restoring the health of 
Charlotte, you know how great benefitt which the 


short stay with us of last summer produced.” 


Although Angelica and Charlotte were unable 

to return to Belfield, Charles exhibited the pic- 

ture with the optimistic title Portrait of a Mother 
Caressing Her Convalescent Child. It was accompa- 
nied by two other recently painted family portraits 
Charles identified in his letter to Angelica as 

those of his new daughter-in-law, Christiana (Mrs. 
Charles Linnaeus Peale), and his youngest daughter, 
Elizabeth DePeyster.*”* 

Charles’s concern over Charlotte’s health at 
this time may have sparked his interest in repainting 
his 1776 picture Mrs. Peale Lamenting the Death of 
Her Child (see plate 2.11). He had written Angelica 
in March 1818 that he had “mended the broken 
parts and retouched your Mothers with the dead 
Child, Your present Mother being desirious to see 
it amongst the other Portraits of the family.”*” A 
month later he wrote Rembrandt, “You remember 
my portrait of your Mother and the dead child, 
you will wonder that I should think of making it a 
Picture for the Exhibition at the Academy of Fine 
arts this season, but I have painted every part over 
with great care except the face and hands of the 
corpse and will give it under the title of a Mothers 
resignation on the death of her infant.”*”° While the 
display of the portrait of Angelica and Charlotte 


with Mrs. Peale Lamenting would have made for a 


dramatic juxtaposition of serenity and grief, family 
members knew that the happiness of mother and 
child, as expressed in their gentle smiles and in 
Angelica’s secure embrace of her daughter, was to 
be transient and stepped in to dissuade Charles from 
displaying his earlier portrait. A year later, in a letter 
to Titian, Charles recalled how Angelica’s “daughter 
that I painted in the picture with her always having 
bad health, she [Angelica] was a constant watch 
over her for years & finally when she [Charlotte] 
became so ill as not in the least to help herself, the 
Mother constantly gave her everything she took for 
a great many months.”*’’ Charlotte Ramsay died on 
April 10, 1819, just short of a year after the por- 
trait’s display.*”® 

While an awareness of the personal details 
surrounding the portrait of Angelica and Charlotte 
heightens its emotional effect, the picture is also a 
timeless image that transcends the particulars of 
its creation by its evocation of a mood of tender- 
ness and sympathy between a mother and child. 
As early as the 1770s Charles had been adept at 
creating charming double portraits of mothers and 
children for his patrons, and a comparison of this 
picture with his 1780 portrait of his mother, Mrs. 
Charles Peale and Her Grandchildren (see plate 2.12), 
reveals how long the theme of familial intimacy 
had engaged him.*” It is a comparison that also 
demonstrates the development of Charles’s style. 
The fine execution, more refined modeling, and 
nuanced color of his 1818 portrait of his daughter 
and his then thirteen-year-old grandchild create 
not only a charming work but one with presence 
and dignity. The solidity of their figures and their 
glowing flesh suggest the vibrant naturalism of the 
French artists Jacques-Louis David and Frang¢ois 
Gérard, whose style Rembrandt Peale had adapted, 
and their relaxed poses are characteristic of many 
early nineteenth-century European portraits.“°° A 
sophisticated and visually rich work, its style and 
its description of luxury goods appropriately place 
Angelica and Charlotte in the affuent context of 
the Robinson and Thompson families. The muted 


brown background is an effective foil for the sitters’ 


PLATE 3.76 

Charles Willson Peale 

Titian Ramsay Peale IT, 1819 

Oil on canvas, 2474 X 20% inches (61.6 X 51.1 cm) 
Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8293 
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fashionable dress with its varied textures, colors, 
and gleaming fabrics. The damask upholstery of 
Angelica’s chair offers a rich contrast to her green 
silk dress and provides a matching accent to their 
rosy cheeks. Their dark curls frame their faces, and 
the ribbons atop Angelica’s bonnet catch the ight 
in a splendid display. Angelica’s long, rectangular 
Kashmir shawl, with its embroidered decorative 
borders, 1s the height of fashion, and Charlotte 
gently holds its fringe, closing the circle it forms 
around them.**? 

Charles’s likeness of Angelica’s half-brother 
Titian Ramsay (plate 3.76) is a family portrait that 
was conceived for permanent display at Peale’s 
Museum. It shows the nineteen-year-old Titian 
in his role as assistant naturalist for the Long 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains and Great 
Plains in 1819-20, a position his father was instru- 
mental in securing for him.“*’ Hoping to acquire 
specimens from the West for his museum, Charles 
had become interested in the larger expedition 
conceived by Secretary of War John Calhoun 
(1782-1850). Despite the achievements of the 
expeditions led by Lewis and Clark (1803-5) and 
Zebulon Pike (1807), much of the land west of the 
Mississippi remained uncharted, uncontrolled, and 
vulnerable to foreign influence.*** Calhoun’s pri- 
mary goals were economic, political, and military, 
and his stated agenda was to secure American con- 
trol of the upper Missouri and Mississippi valleys 
by “establishing strategic forts that would diminish 
British influence, remove foreign traders, and awe 
the Indian inhabitants into obedience with a show 
of force.”*** The American Philosophical Society 
had encouraged Calhoun to enlist scientists for 
the expedition, and understanding the wider pur- 
poses his endeavor could serve, Calhoun agreed to 
include a naturalist mission in his plans.*”’ 

During the winter of 1818-19 Charles was 
in Washington lobbying for federal support for 
his museum. While painting museum portraits 
of Calhoun and Kentucky Congressman Richard 
Mentor Johnson (1780-1850), who was also 
involved with the expedition planning, Charles 
spoke up for Titian.*°° This resulted in ‘Titian’s 
interview with Maj. Stephen Harriman Long 
(1784-1864), who had been chosen to lead the 
naturalist component of the larger project. Long 
judged Titian “a gentleman of much promise .. . 


| who] in many respects would no doubt be a valu- 


able acquisition to the party; he paints with a good 
degree of execution, is well skilled in preparing 
birds and other animals, and collecting specimens 
of minerals, plants &c.”**’ Appointed assistant 
naturalist on March 30, 1819, Titian was charged 
with aiding the other scientists in collecting and 
preserving “the skins &c. of Animals” and sketch- 
ing “the Stratifications of Rocks, Earths &c. as 
presented on the declivities and Precipices.”** In a 
letter to Angelica, Charles expressed concern for 


his son’s safety: 


On my return to Philada. I found Titian pre- 
paired to go with the Exptidition up the Missourie 
and Yellow river, although having much fear that 
it might be a dangerous votage on account of hos- 
tale Indians, yet his heart was so much engaged 
with the chance of his acquiring credit by his 
exertions in collecting subjects of Natural history, 
as well as improoving himself in various Sciences 
in the company with men of Selebrity, exploring 
a New Country, therefore I could [not] with- 
hold my consent—And I set to work to... Paint 
the Portraits of the Commander of the Party, 
Major Long, Doctr Baldwin Botanish, Mr. Say 
Zoologist, Mr. Jessop Miniralogist, and Titian, 


Naturalist and Drafisman.°° 


Charles was intent that Titian should remain 
focused on his career, so it is highly unlikely he 
would have tried to dissuade his son from Joining. 
Rather, his comments were probably shaped to con- 
form to those he expected Angelica to express.*”° 
Although the portraits of Long, Baldwin, Jessop, 
and Titian were destined for the museum, this 
group became a timely addition to PAFA’s annual 
exhibition, which opened not long after the expedi- 
tion had departed from Pittsburgh heading west.*” 
Charles was proud to portray Titian as part of 
this distinguished group. The pictures are nearly 
identical in size and are representative of his later 
museum portraits. Major Long is portrayed in his 
military uniform while Say and Titian are shown in 
dark coats with star-shaped badges attached to their 
high collars, a decoration that appears to have been 
an insignia for the expedition’s nonmilitary mem- 
bers.*”” Both men wear black cravats accented by 
white ruffles, but Titian also sports a colorful red- 
and-gold handkerchief in his proper left pocket that 
coordinates with his gold vest and the brass buttons 


of his coat. Unlike the more mature and profession- 
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ally distinguished Say, who looks out assertively at 
the viewer, Titian’s gaze is averted and he is seen 
from an angle. It is a choice that adds a dynamic 
quality to the image while also presenting him in a 
contemplative mode. His eyes, hair, and facial fea- 
tures resemble those seen in Raphaelle’s miniature 
of his half-brother (see plate 3.35), painted prior to 
Titian’s 1817 expedition to Florida and Georgia, but 
in the latter Titian gently makes eye contact with 
the viewer, whereas in Charles’s portrait he gazes 
outward, his eyes fixed on what lies ahead. Knowing 
it would be surrounded by portraits of men of 
greater age and experience, Charles endeavored to 
imbue his son’s image with a sense of seriousness 
and commitment he hoped Titian would realize. 

In 1820 it became clear that the expedition’s 
larger goals had failed and Congress began to cur- 
tail its funds, reducing the scale of explorations. By 
the following year Titian was back in Philadelphia. 
Charles, who wished to become involved in the proj- 
ect, assured Calhoun and Long that the expedition’s 
scientific data, specimens, drawings, and paintings, 
if deposited at his museum, would be carefully han- 
dled and evaluated under his guidance.*” There, 
Titian continued to work on the materials, orga- 
nizing them and sharing them with the public, 
despite feelings of resentment toward his father 
for Charles’s decision that Titian and his brother 
Franklin should share the management of the 
museums collections. For his part, Titian felt his 
recent experiences and accomplishments had earned 
him a more significant role.** The expedition, how- 
ever, had yielded a wealth of information on the 
animal and plant life, climate, geology, and ethnol- 
ogy of the West. New species of plants and animals 
were identified and classified, and the paintings 
and drawings by Titian and the expedition’s senior 
artist, Samuel Seymour (active 1797-1822), offered 
Americans their first artistic views of the West.*” 
Titian also played an important role in the publi- 
cation of the expedition’s journal, which appeared 
in Philadelphia and London in 1823.*”° Much of its 
content was based on his notebooks, since Say’s 
were largely destroyed during the journey. 

When Charles wrote Titian in July 1819 
about displaying his portrait as a member of the 
Long Expedition at PAFA, the artist also noted 
exhibiting “a Portrait of Raphaelle.”*” Like his 
brother’s picture, Raphaelle’s portrait references 


his professional pursuits and was identified in the 


478 


catalogue as Portrait of an Artist (plate 3.77). 
This slightly larger canvas shows Raphaelle with 
palette and paint brushes in hand and seated next 
to an easel. A small still life on the wall behind 

him documents the type of picture he preferred to 
paint, and for which he had earned considerable 
praise. Charles and his eldest son had been close 
companions during Raphaelle’s youth, as they 
traveled together in search of natural science spec- 
imens for the museum.*” Like Charles, Raphaelle 
was inventive, devised improvements in established 
systems, and also secured patents for new inven- 
tions.**° Instructed by his father in the arts of oil 
and miniature painting, by 1795 Raphaelle was an 
accomplished artist and founding member of the 
Columbianum, displaying thirteen works in its 
exhibition, more than any other family member. 
Identifying himself in the catalogue as “Portrait 
Painter at the Museum,” he presented five portraits 
and eight still-life pictures, three of them “decep- 
tions.”**' Unlike his son, Charles did not pursue 
trompe l'oeil as a genre, a choice he explained in 

a letter to Angelica in 1808: “I had contemplated 
painting for the Museum some pieces of deceptions 
of still life, which [I] know would excite much 
admiration of the lovers of the fine arts, but such 
works are of less value than Portraits of living 
charactors, well choosen.”**? In 1808 Charles was 
also convinced Raphaelle should turn his attention 
from still life to portraiture, which clearly had been 
the key to Charles’s success, and which he viewed 
as a more distinguished pursuit and one that would 
yield the greatest income and respect. 

Charles’s placement of the easel at the far right 
in Raphaelle’s portrait suggests he has just turned 
away from working on a new picture. Whether 
it is a still life or a portrait is uncertain. One of 
Charles’s goals in painting Raphaelle was to share 
with his son his most recent improvements in the 
coloring of flesh. Alexander Nemerov has thus 
suggested that Charles is representing Raphaelle 
as a gentleman artist, who is, in turn, painting his 
father. “Raphaelle’s picture on the easel, could we 
see it, might well show Charles Willson holding 
brushes and palette, mirroring the pose of his son,” 
writes Nemerov. “Portraiture, in this painting, pro- 
duces a familial bond, the son imitating his father 
in appearance and deed and thus turning his back 
on the solitary practice of still-life painting to focus 


on the sociable study of human features. . . . This 
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wishful picture was Charles Willson’s moralizing 
gift to his son.”*** The key word here 1s “moraliz- 
ing,” since it points to Charles’s desire to form and 
reform Raphaelle, which became the centerpiece 
of their relationship after the 1790s.*** Charles 
had an often uncontrolled need to moralize, as 
evidenced by the advice on health and behav- 
ior he bestowed to family and public alike in his 
Epistle to a Friend on the Means of Preserving Health, 
Promoting Happiness and Prolonging the Life of Man 
to Its Natural Period (1803) and Essay to Promote 
Domestic Happiness (1812).**° With Raphaelle, how- 
ever, this was more than a didactic impulse and 
was exacerbated by his son’s behavior. David Ward 
and Sidney Hart have identified Charles’s parent- 
ing style as an amalgam of old and new theories 
of child rearing, “a combination of management 
and control (tenets of the older patriarchy) and 
the noncoercive influence of manipulation and 
reason (cosmopolitan ideas in education and par- 
enting propounded by Locke and Rousseau).” ‘They 
believe that Charles’s interactions with Raphaelle 
illustrated “the tension of reconciling” these views, 
but they also admit that this method worked well 
enough on his numerous other children.**° 

Charles was in a sympathetic and noncoercive 
mode when, in February 1817, he gently invited 
Raphaelle, who was unwell and without work, to 


come to Belfield so he could paint his portrait: 


You have long wished me to paint a Portrait of you. 
I have now worked myself out of work at the farm, 
and I have good canvas just prepared and don't 
wish to go into the City before a change of weather 
because sleeping out of a bed accustomed to, I am 
not so comfortable, especially with out your mother 
to cover me up and she 1s not willing to leave the 
famuly at this time. Therefore I beg of you to wrap 
yourself in an abundance of clothing and come 
either in the sleigh or in my Chaise and Jacob will 
drive so that you will not be liable to take cold. I 


send him on purpose to bring you to the farm.**' 


Why Raphaelle wished Charles to paint his por- 


trait is uncertain, but his reasons may have ranged 
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from having a pendant for the handsome portrait of 
his wife, Patty, which Charles had painted in 1816, 
to quelling or acceding to his father’s ongoing offers 
to share technical tips on portraiture.*** Months 
later, when Raphaelle was in Norfolk, Charles wrote 
him once again offering his most recent improve- 
ments in the coloring of portraits and reminding 
him that with his “talents of exact immatation” 
Raphaelle’s portraits could easily become “more 
excellent.”**° This letter not only gently nudged 
Raphaelle to pursue portraiture, it also strongly 
addressed what Charles perceived as the self- 
induced ills in his son’s professional and family 

lite. As Ward has written, this was a letter in which 
Charles “chastised his son for his dissolute ways, 

his failure to earn a living, and his disorganized 
family life. Part of the force of Peale’s indictment 
derived from his own parlous beginnings, when, as 
a young man” he had “learned from his own adver- 
sity ... the necessity of continual self-policing and 
self-reform.”**° Such scrutiny had helped Charles 
succeed, so it is not surprising that he held up the 
vision of a great future for Raphaelle were he to 
change his ways. “I know well your talents,” he 
wrote, “and am fully confident that if you applied as 
you ought to do, you would be the first painter in 
America. ... Wealth, honors, and happiness would 
then be your lot! All good men would then be proud 
of your company, your praise would be the theme of 
straingers conversation. *”’ ‘This would have been a 
happy resolution for both of them, with Raphaelle’s 
good behavior also making him a model citizen.*”” 
But Raphaelle did not yield. Rather, Charles’s letter 
was symptomatic of the continuing cycles of praise 
and admiration alternating with blame and displea- 
sure that represented Charles’s inconsistencies in 
parenting methods, but were also direct responses 
to the unsettling realities of Raphaelle’s life. It was 
a situation well beyond the norm of whatever pass- 
ing difficulties Charles experienced in his youth and 
managed with Raphaelle’s siblings. 

It is well documented that during his adult 
years Raphaelle had periods of energy, high spirits, 
and productivity, as well as periods of lethargy, 
depression, and low productivity. He was also 
prone to unusual behaviors that could be humorous, 
but could also become excessive or turn dark.’ 
Certainly, they were at odds with genteel behavior 
and were puzzling in the context of the sophisti- 


cated and finely painted pictures that characterized 
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Fig. 3.22. Raphaelle Peale. Venus Rising from the Sea—A 
Deception, c. 1822. Oil on canvas, 29% X 24% inches (71.4 X 
61.3 cm). The Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City. 
Purchase: William Rockhill Nelson Trust, 34-147 


his best work. Raphaelle’s episodes could be both 
unpredictable and extreme, and Charles’s anxiety 
about a recurrence 1s palpable in a letter to an old 
friend, in which he wrote, “Raphaelle has been 
unfortunate in some things—and neglectful of 
himself: he possesses a good heart and is blest with 
gen{i jus and many good qualities—is now very 
industrous and gives high satisfaction in his art. ... 
I hope and pray that he may continue to conduct 
himself in future as well as he has done for a con- 
siderable time past.”*°* Whether Raphaelle’s alcohol 
consumption was an attempt to blunt physical or 
psychological pain or a contributing cause to them 
is unknown. Surely it worsened both his behavior 
and his gout, which became painful and debilitat- 
ing and a continual source of concern.*” Scholarly 
efforts to sort out the intense relationship between 
Charles and Raphaelle have yielded insights but 
also some misguided hypotheses.*”® There is lit- 

tle doubt that their relationship was shaped both 
by Raphaelle’s physical ailments, which appear to 


have had multiple causes, and by the psychological 
dynamics between father and son. It is also con- 
ceivable that the underlying causes of Raphaelle’s 
behavior and misfortunes were more complex 

than Charles possibly could have known, or than 
Raphaelle could easily have remedied in the context 
of early nineteenth-century medicine and physi- 
ology.**’ Unfortunately, Raphaelle predeceased his 
father in 1825, shortly after he turned fifty-one.*”* 

In his Staircase Group, Charles had depicted 
Raphaelle at nearly life-size proportions, striding 
easily up a staircase. The portrait he began in 1817 
and completed two years later shows his eldest son 
smaller and in a confined setting. The year 1818 
was not a good one for Raphaelle; he had, in fact, 
been suicidal.**? But by the spring of 1819 he was 
doing considerably better, and Charles’s decision 
to display his portrait in PAFA’s annual exhibi- 
tion—alongside Raphaelle’s own submissions of a 
portrait, three still-life pictures, and a miniature— 
seems to have been a gesture of solidarity and 
encouragement. 

Raphaelle’s dedication to still-life painting may 
have inspired Charles to seek a pictorial precedent 
for his portrait in the Dutch and Flemish tradi- 
tions, which showed artists, craftsmen, merchants, 
or scholars engaged in their work. This choice 
acknowledged the art-historical roots of the height- 
ened realism and meticulous finish of Raphaelle’s 
pictures, which Charles admired. Placing the 
still life in the background also conformed to the 
practice within these pictures of including objects 
associated with the sitter’s profession behind or 
around them or both. The still life Charles included 
is larger than Raphaelle’s typical pictures and 
its composition more crowded and less precisely 
calibrated.’’° Although generally emblematic of 
Raphaelle’s work, its main effect 1s to close him 
into the depicted space more tightly.””’ This creates 
a sense of order and containment, which Charles 
surely craved in his dealings with Raphaelle, but it 
also may have reflected his belief that Raphaelle’s 
dedication to still life locked him in and limited 
his options. Raphaelle’s intense and steady gaze 
reinforces his lack of mobility as he confronts the 
viewer, as well as the father who is portraying 
him.’ He is handsomely dressed, but his hair with 
its bits of gray appears to be thinning, though a 
few curls rakishly accent his partially highlighted 


forehead. His warm flesh tones are undoubtedly 
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part of the “improved coloring” Charles wished to 
share, but the most masterful part is Raphaelle’s 
ambiguous expression, which brings the portrait to 
life. Raphaelle’s proper left eyebrow arches up, as if 
he is posing a question, yet his mouth is firmly shut. 
Is he about to break into a smile or, conversely, to 
share a riddle that might have a bizarre twist? Is he 
comfortably in control or quietly defiant? Whatever 
nuances one might see, in the sum of its parts, it is a 
powerful portrait. 

There is no written record of what Raphaelle 
thought of this portrait, but the results of an 
in-depth collaborative study of the artist’s famous 
Venus Rising from the Sea—A Deception of 1822 
(fig. 3.22) by curator Lauren Lessing and conser- 
vator Mary Schafer shed light on what his reac- 
tion may have been.” Lessing and Schafer firmly 
established that Raphaelle painted his now famous 
illusionistic cloth first and that there are no figures 
underneath it. They have also established that the 
surrounding elements, including those suggesting 
the figure of Venus, have been part of the painting 
since 1822, but that they were painted on top of an 
earlier set of forms that clearly signified Charles’s 
portrait of Raphaelle. Therefore, the Deception was 
first conceived as a cloth covering a portrait, specifi- 
cally Charles Willson Peale’s Raphaelle Peale, Portrait 
of an Artist, rather than a picture of a nude.”** 

Why Raphaelle changed his mind is unknown, 
but Lessing suggests that he may have felt the 
“joke” was too private and opted to replace it with 
imagery that allowed him to sell the picture more 
readily, which he did.*” Uncovering Raphaelle’s 
original conception is valuable in that it reinforces 
our understanding of the competition and conflict 
between father and son.’”° If Charles could paint 

a portrait to “instruct” his son in better techni- 
cal methods and present his conception of him, 
Raphaelle was ready to respond by placing a cloth 
over his father’s image and, by extension, his father. 
In doing so, he likely had the pleasure of allowing 
his trompe l’oeil still life of a covered painting to 


eclipse or seem to efface the art of portraiture. 


“YARROW HIMSELF 

On his extended visit to Washington between 

late November 1818 and the end of January 1819, 
Charles painted President James Monroe (1758— 
1831) as a notable addition to his portrait gallery.’ 


He also painted a more obscure subject, the former 


slave Yarrow Mamout (plate 3.78). Yet, both sitters 
fulfilled the laudatory and didactic purposes that 
defined his museum’s portrait collection. In record- 
ing his portrait of Yarrow in the museum’s acces- 
sion book, Peale described him as “A negro said to 
be upwards of 134 years of age now in good health 
in Georgetown, D.C.”’** Over the years, Yarrow 
had become a local notable, and Charles’s brother- 
in-law Joseph Brewer told the artist about this 
freedman’s reported advanced age, and also that he 
was “comfortable in his Situation having Bank stock 
and lives in his own house.” Peale noted in his diary 
that he went “to Yarrows House & engaged him to 
set the next morning. I spend the whole day & not 
only painted a good likeness of him, but also the 
drapery & back ground—However to finish it more 
completely I engaged him to set the next day—and 
early in the morning when [went] to see some of 
the family how [who] had knowledge of him for 
many years.””° 

Charles’s efforts to confirm Yarrow’s story 
and transcribe it in his diary indicate the value 
he placed on conveying it to museum visitors. 
Although the portrait is an exceptionally rare 
representation of ethnic and religious diversity in 
America prior to 1825, Peale’s interest in Yarrow 
seemed to focus on his exemplary personal habits, 
positive attitude, self-discipline, and perseverance, 
which Charles believed had contributed to his 
long life and his success in securing his freedom 
and financial independence.’’° Charles’s interest in 
longevity, which was scientific and personal, was 
already apparent in 1792 when he painted a por- 
trait and authored an essay on the 108-year-old 
Philadelphia silversmith John Strangeways Hutton 
(1684-1792).’"! Later, in 1809, he added portraits 
he made from engravings in Sir John Sinclair’s Code 
of Health and Longevity (Edinburgh, 1807) of John 
and Sarah Rovin and Petratsch Zortan, who were 
said to be 172, 164, and 185 years old, respectively. 
The museum's signage accompanying the portraits 
read: “The Blessings of Temperance are health, 
spirits and long life.”’!” Charles’s last portrait, 
painted at age eighty-five, was of his ninety-year- 
old friend Timothy Matlack (1736—1829).’'* On 
visiting the “ancient widow” (Mrs. Brooke Beall) 
who freed Yarrow after forty-five years of servi- 
tude, Peale learned that Yarrow’s calculations of his 
age were unusual since he “counted 12 Moons to 
the Year.”’"* 
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James Johnston’s detailed research on Yarrow 
and his family has confirmed he was not nearly as 
old as Peale and others believed him to be. Yarrow 
Mamout (c. 1736—1823)—or, more properly for 
West Africa, Mahmoud or Muhammad Yaro—was 
a Guinean Muslim literate in Arabic who had been 
brought, along with his sister, to Annapolis on the 
slave ship Elzjah in 1752.’ Peale’s conversation 
with Mrs. Beall confirmed that Yarrow had been 
hard-working, industrious, and well respected 
by the family, and that she readily freed him after 
her husband’s death in accord with their previ- 
ous understanding.’’® Charles's inquiries at the 
Columbian Bank of Georgetown about his “bank 
stock” also yielded positive results.’"’ In direct con- 
versation with Yarrow, Peale learned that he had 
worked hard to earn money after his manumission 
in 1796, but had lost his savings twice. First, he had 
entrusted it to an elderly man who died, and then to 
a “young Merchant” who went bankrupt. The third 
time he was advised to put it in the bank, where it 
had remained safe.’'® Charles also learned about the 
house and property Yarrow owned and his good 
relations with his neighbors. Peale judged him to 
be a resourceful man of good cheer and a model 
of industry, frugality, and sobriety who had been 
unwilling to become dispirited by his servitude 
and the setbacks he experienced thereafter.’'? “He 
professes to be a mahometan,” wrote Peale, “and is 
often seen & heard in the Streets singing Praises 
to God—and conversing with him he said man is 
no good unless his religion come from the heart.” 
But Charles knew he had also met a man who was 
engaging, shrewd, and nobody’s fool. 

Charles’s portrait of Yarrow Mamout entered 
his museum’s collection at a moment when 
Philadelphia’s upwardly mobile free blacks were 
seeking recognition as a community of successful 


and valuable individuals. Peale was well aware of 
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the gains that had been made within the African 
American community toward literacy, self-help, 
and financial assistance for those transitioning out 
of slavery.’’° The dynamic and tireless religious 
leaders Absalom Jones (1746-1818) and Richard 
Allen (1760-1831), both of whom had been born 
slaves, were at the forefront of these efforts.°?’ 
Raphaelle’s fine 1810 portrait of Jones in his eccle- 
siastical garb (see fig. 3.11) had impressed Charles, 
who called it “a very excellent picture of the Revd. 
Gentleman.”’”” Raphaelle also painted Bishop 
Allen (unlocated), which meant he was responsible 
for portraits of the two most prominent leaders 
of Philadelphia’s African American commu- 
nity.’ How the commission came to Raphaelle is 
unknown, but Moses Williams may have provided 
a link to the community. 

The decade after the Jones portrait was created 
saw, as Allen biographer Richard Newman writes, 
a “hardening of racial attitudes that undercut the 
post-Revolutionary idealism of white and black 
abolitionists alike. For many white Americans, free 
blacks were a troublesome presence in the new 
republic.””** In this context, Charles’s addition 
of a portrait of Yarrow Mamout to his collection 
offered him a way to address the issue of black uplift 
through a non-local, non-partisan subject whose 
story he could control. Further masked by the pre- 
sentation of age, Yarrow was readily perceived as 
non-threatening. His admirable personal qualities 
and habits made him a role model for the general 
public, as well as for members of Peale’s own fam- 
ily circle such as Raphaelle and Moses.” Yarrow’s 
temperance and self-regulation were characteristics 
Charles would have liked to see Raphaelle adopt, 
and Yarrow’s careful handling of money would, 
in Charles’s opinion, have served Moses well. As 
he wrote of the latter in his autobiography, “It has 
been a regualar business with Moses Williams from 
the time when he was emancipated to cut profiles in 
the Museum, and he might have been wealthy if he 
had always made a profitable use of his money, how- 
ever it has maintained him & his family of Children 
comfortably, and he lives in his own House. and that 
he has not several others in [is] his own fault.”’”° 
But for those like Peale who still maintained a 
spark of the idealism about freedoms born of the 
Revolution, Yarrow represented something beyond 
a straightforward role model for the rewards of 


wise behavior. His perseverance, responsibility, and 
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self-sufficiency paralleled the emergence of those 
qualities in Philadelphia’s black community, which 
some still hoped would be recognized and sup- 
ported by the larger society to help bring slavery to 
a “natural ending.” 

Peale was seventy-seven when he painted the 
eighty-three-year-old Yarrow, creating one of 
the finest portraits of his career. The picture was 
largely completed in one day, but he returned 
to Georgetown to retouch it and “mark what 
| w jrinkles and lines” were needed to character- 
ize it better.”’ Charles’s ongoing efforts to refine 
his modeling, color, and handling of light and 
shade are all evident in this work. The highlights 
on Yarrow’s forehead, nose, and beneath his eyes 
polish his warm brown face, which is accented by 
white hair at his forehead, temples, and chin. The 
tan and olive tones in the background and overcoat 
are subtly orchestrated, and the blue, white, and 
red stripes on his cap are picked up in his white 
shirt, his blue coat, and the red accent at his neck. 
Painted late in January, he wears a leather great- 
coat over his shoulders. Johnston noted that such 
a coat would have been too expensive for Yarrow 
and most likely belonged to Peale, who may have 
used it “for artistic reasons” or to give Yarrow’s 
figure greater substance.””* He also suggests 
Yarrow procured his blue jacket from the boys 
of neighboring Georgetown College who teased 
him, since their dress code for Sundays included a 
blue jacket and a red waistcoat. ‘Thrifty and clever, 
Yarrow appears to have adapted a generic piece 
of American headgear into a Aufi, a hat tradition- 
ally worn by African Muslim men. Peale, in turn, 
artfully employed this woolen cap’s wide band to 
highlight Yarrow’s steady gaze and gentle, amused 
expression. Yarrow might well have been amused, 
since Peale’s ledger suggests he was compensated 
for sitting for his portrait.””° 

Much like Charles's portrait of Angelica and 
Charlotte (see plate 3.75), this picture presents the 
sitter looking directly out to create an open and 
sympathetic encounter between the artist and his 
subject. In these two portraits of his late career 
Charles achieved his long-desired goal of making 
his sitters palpably present, with their likenesses 
neither subject to conventions nor idealized. 
Charles later demonstrated his personal respect 
for Yarrow by submitting his obituary to several 


newspapers after his death in January 1823. As 


Johnston remarked, such a notice was rare for an 
African American at this time.’ A few years later, 
in his autobiography, Peale signaled the particu- 
lar pride he took in this portrait by including the 
sitter’s own appreciation of this masterfully real- 
ized and expressive work. It was, said Mamout, 


“Yarrow himself”??? 


THE ULTIMATE COMMISSION 

In May 1822 Charles Willson Peale exhibited two 
self-portraits at PAFA’s eleventh annual exhibi- 
tion. He had painted several self-portraits earlier 

in his career, but these two pictures were specifi- 
cally designated for his son Rubens and daughter 
Sophonisba.””’ ‘Their respective listings in the 
exhibition catalogue read: “300. Portrait of C W 
Peale, Esq. proprietor of the Museum painted in the 
81st year of his age without spectacles” and “343. 
Portrait of C W Peale, painted in the 81st year of 
his age without spectacles.”’*? Charles had turned 
eighty-one in April, not long before the exhibition’s 
May opening, and he described the portraits with 
language that publicly proclaimed his vitality and 
artistic expertise.?”* 

‘Two significant events occurred prior to the 
exhibition that focused his interest in age and the 
passage of time even more sharply than usual. 
The first of these was the yellow fever epidemic 
that Charles survived, but to which his wife suc- 
cumbed on October 10, 1821. It was a serious 
loss since he cherished and relied on Hannah, 
who had been a kind and calming influence in the 
family. The second event was the reorganization 
of his life’s work—Peale’s Museum. In November 
1821 he had written to his friend and relative 
Nicholas DePeyster describing the arrangements 


he was making: 


Having passed through a severe tryal of sickness, 
and destreous to settle all my worldly concerns in 
such manner that no trouble may fall on those I 
leave to settle the little I have to dispose off, and 
also to leave my mind as little to burden it as pos- 
sible. The first step and most important was to 
secure the Museum from a division in case of my 
exit—I have got it incorporated by a law which 
fixes it permanently in the city of Philada. and 
intitled it the Philada. Museum, under the Care 
€F Direction of Trustee’s appointed annually by 
the Stock holders. The Stock being nominally 500 
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shares, at 200$ Pr. Share, which Stock I shall dts- 
pose off by Will to my several Children—but tt ts 
not my intention to part with [it] during my life, 
by which means I may give the profits to those most 


in want and most deserving?” 


Despite his many inquiries and negotiations 
over the years, neither the federal nor the state 
government had been willing to secure the future 
of the museum or its collections, so on February 1, 
1821, Peale had officially converted it into a corpo- 
ration.’’® On March 5 five trustees were named, and 
at the first board meeting, on April 11, a faculty was 
elected.’ Rubens had been managing the museum, 
but in 1822, when he and Charles determined that 
Rubens should purchase Rembrandt’s Baltimore 
museum and assume its management, Charles was 
elected to succeed him.*** Having been largely 
absent from the museum for almost a decade, he 
put the years he and Hannah had spent at Belfield 
behind him and re-engaged. On July 19, 1822, the 
trustees honored him with a commission to paint 
a full-length self-portrait for permanent display in 
the institution he had created and guided. 

In many ways, this was Charles’s ultimate 
commission, and it energized and inspired him. 

Its result, The Artist in His Museum (see fig. 3.1), 
was conceived in the grand-manner tradition that 
linked it to large-scale portraiture of Washington 
and other founding fathers painted by Peale, Gilbert 
Stuart, John Trumbull, and others. As Roger Stein 
demonstrated, this monumental self-portrait was 
carefully constructed and packed with emblematic 
imagery. Four days after the trustees’ request, 
Charles wrote Rembrandt informing him of the 
commission and stating, “I think it is important 
that I should not only make it a lasting Monument 
of my art as a Painter, but also that the design 
should be expressive that I bring forth into public 
view the beauties of Nature, and art, the rise & 
progress of the Museum.”’*? He also asked his 

son for his thoughts on his “invention of a com- 
position.” Hearing nothing, he wrote again on 
August 2: “I had become uneasey at not receiving 
a letter from you. ... I could not account for 

your silence about a design for this whole len[g |th 
Portrait. ... I waited to hear what you would say 
before I would begin it, and did not mention what I 
might have done, I mean my first thoughts, which 


I now give you, and written too late to alter my 


design.” His conception, as he described it to 
Rembrandt, showed him in a black suit and white 
“silk Stockings,” with his right hand holding up 
a “dark crimson Curtain, to give a view of the 
Museum from the end of the long room.” His por- 
traits and his natural science specimens, including 
his mammoth skeleton, were included, along with 
his “Pallet & Pencils.” The artist's open left hand 
was meant to indicate his offering and explanation 
of the “beauties of Nature” for “public view.” He 
believed this was “telling the Story, simple & plain,” 
and his conception was remarkably close to the fin- 
ished work, which was completed and on display in 
the museum by September 10, 1822." His vision of 
how he would represent his commanding figure and 
key elements from his collection in the second-floor 
gallery of the State House also called for a refined 
presentation of the optical effects of light and space. 
Employing one of the mechanical devices he contin- 
ually worked to perfect, he established a convincing 
spatial construction. He wrote Rembrandt and 
Rubens about drawing “lines with my Machine” to 
“make tryal of the effect in the perspective in the 
long room,” and added that Titian had also com- 
pleted a small preliminary drawing suitable for 
viewing “through the Lens” as an occasional illu- 
sionistic display in the museum (fig. 3.23).°"! 
Peale’s vision of his larger work and his pre- 
liminary steps in creating it are documented not 
only in words and by the small watercolor drawing 
but also by Charles’s dramatic Self-Portrait in the 
Museum (plate 3.79). Edgar P. Richardson noted, 
“Peale normally painted directly without prelim- 
inary studies; but for his very important autobi- 
ographical picture The Artist in His Museum..., 
with its subtle problems of indirect lighting and 
its large size, he made one of his rare preparatory 
studies, perhaps unique and showing how much 
importance he attached to this painting.” In this 
study Peale has included a perspective view featur- 
ing one of the museum’s gaslight fixtures, cases of 
specimens, and a line of portraits. But these were 
not his primary concern. Rather, it was the portrait 
head and its illumination that required serious con- 


sideration. He wrote to Rembrandt: 


Now for the likeness, I make a bold attempt—the 
light behind me, and all my features lit up by 
a reflected light behind me, beautifully given by 
the Mirror! the top of my head on the bald part a 
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Fig. 3.23. Charles Willson Peale and Titian Ramsay Peale II 
(American, 1799-1885). The Long Room, Interior of the Front 
Room in Peale’s Museum, 1822. Watercolor over graphite on 
paper, 14 x 20% inches (35.6 X 52.7 cm). Detroit Institute of 
Arts. Founders Society Purchase, Director’s Discretionary 


Fund, 57.261/Bridgeman Images 


opposite: 
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bright light, also the hair on each side. That you 
may understand me, place yourself between a look- 
ing-glass & the window your features will be 
well-defined by that reflected light a dark part 
of a curtain will give an astonishing [illeg.] the 
catching Lights, and thus the whole figure may be 
made out with strong shadows and [1lleg.] catch- 
ing lights. With this mode I can paint a faithful 
likeness—as I have prooved by taking a small can- 
vis, the likeness I have made it ts said to be better 
than those I painted for Rubens & Sophonisba” 


While this “faithful likeness” is less precisely 
detailed than the portrait in Peale’s completed 


work, its freer handling, less settled expression, 





and more compact size and composition offer the 


viewer a more intense encounter. Charles captured a 
defining moment, which became his inspiration and 
touchstone for the more meticulously finished, dig- 
nified, idealized, and youthful likeness he presented 
to the public.*™* 

Charles’s use of light in his portraits was, as 
noted, not only about artistic expertise. It also 
functioned emblematically, as in the accents of light 
he used on the foreheads of his sitters to indicate 
their intellect, inspiration, or moral purpose. This 
convention appears in most of Peale’s self-portraits, 
but it is the dominant effect in his Self-Portrait in 
the Museum and a key element in his initial thoughts 
for the larger work. His letter to Rembrandt estab- 
lishes that the effect was carefully observed and 
calculated. The effort he invested in it indicates his 
desire to portray himself as the technically adept 
and literally enlightened founder of a socially use- 
ful institution, in which he located himself along- 
side the portraits of other notable individuals and 
among his displays of what he called “the wonderful 


works of nature.’ 
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CHAPTER 4 


“The Wonderful Works of Nature” 


Here, undisturb’d 
By notsy Folly and discordant Vice, 


On Nature muse with us and Nature’s God! 


Charles Willson Peale chose this verse, adapted 
from James ‘Thomson's “Summer” (and misat- 
tributed by Peale to Milton), as the epigraph to his 
1805 Guide to the Philadelphia Museum.’ Its welcom- 
ing sentiment promised visitors a contemplative 
and inspiring experience. His relocation of Peale’s 
Museum to the State House in 1802 had given 
him more room to exhibit and expand his portrait 
collection and significantly grow and develop his 
natural science displays. ‘The comments of a return 
visitor, published in the literary magazine Port Folio 
in 1807, noted Peale’s improvements and his appli- 
cation of the Linnaean system that had given “order, 
grace and beauty” to its scientific collections.’ 
Charles had long employed the image of an 
open book with the word “Nature” written across 
its pages to characterize his museum. This emblem 
appeared on a variety of museum publications rang- 
ing from admission tickets to the 1796 Scientific 
and Descriptive Catalogue of Peale’s Museum. The 
book also was referenced on a plaque over the 
museum's entrance that read “The Book of Nature 
open / explore the wondrous work / an Institute 
/ of Laws eternal, whose unaltered page / No time 
can change, no copier corrupt.”’ In the context of 
Peale’s personal and professional goals, the open 
book was a multivalent image that referenced both 
the generosity of Nature that sustained and encom- 
passed human beings and Peale’s own generosity 
in helping visitors understand its intricacies and 
richness through his displays.* A related image that 
appeared, both with and without the book, was that 


James Peale. Pears, Peaches and Grapes, c., 1824 (detail of 
plate 4.16) 
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of a curtain pulled aside to reveal a bountiful display 
of Nature’s riches.’ Ultimately, the curtain became 
the image Charles adapted to signal his active role 
as museum founder and creator as he worked out 
his conception for The Artist in His Museum (see 

fig. 3.1) in his Self-Portrait in the Museum of 1822 
(see plate 3.79). 

Peale’s mission to make his museum a destina- 
tion where education and even spiritual inspiration, 
albeit of a non-denominational sort, could occur 
was grounded in his involvement in the American 
Philosophical Society (APS), his friendships with 
other members, and his work as one of the society's 
curators.° The Deistic mindset of many APS mem- 
bers meant they understood God as the first cause, 
whose existence could be deduced by reason and the 
observation of his creation.’ The particular Deism 
of the society's early members was characterized 
by its stress on the application of useful knowledge 
for the well-being of humankind.* Peale’s presence 
within this intellectual community not only shaped 
his conceptualization of the museum but also facil- 
itated his access to members of the American and 
European scientific elite, which lent a heightened 
sense of purpose to many of his projects and aided 
him in acquiring specimens and other objects.* 

The works by the Peales discussed in this chapter 
are all based on nature. They exist on an artistic 
continuum ranging from scientific documentation 
to amore generalized observation of nature, often 
informed by historic visual conventions or the 


imagination of the individual artists. 


Publications and Specimens 


Over the years Charles prepared catalogues for 
his collections of portraits and scientific specimens. 
Typically, these were free and were intended to 


inform and guide the visitor. But the scientific 


specimens deposited at the museum from the Lewis 
and Clark and Long expeditions, coupled with the 
ongoing acquisitions by Charles and his sons, also 
served the purposes of larger, more ambitious publi- 
cation projects by outside authors designed to docu- 
ment both typical and previously unidentified 
American species. Two particularly notable publica- 
tions that used and illustrated the museum’s collec- 
tions were Alexander Wilson’s American Ornithology 
and its continuation by Charles Lucien Bonaparte, 
American Ornithology; or, The Natural History of Birds 
Inhabiting the United States, Not Given by Wilson." 
Alexander Wilson (1766-1813), a weaver 
and aspiring poet, arrived in Philadelphia from 
Scotland in 1794 and taught school in Milestown, 
Pennsylvania, before relocating in 1801 to Gray’s 
Ferry, where he was befriended by his neighbor, 
the naturalist William Bartram (1739-1823), who 
encouraged his study of birds."’ ‘Through Bartram, 
Wilson became acquainted with the Peales, and 
during his early days in Gray’s Ferry he encoun- 
tered a young Rubens Peale in the woods. Rubens’s 


daughter Mary Jane later recorded their meeting: 


Father ... was one day out shooting and sat down 
... to eat his dinner... when Mr. Wilson then 

a young man teaching school... came by and 
looking at the birds said that Father had shot a 
favorite bird that had often beguiled him in his 
lersure hours by its warblings—and to which he 
had addressed some verses entitled the “Wood 
Robin” which he showed Father... . In conversing 
with Father he showed so much fondness for birds 
that he invited him to visit the museum to see his 
collection there which he did and from that time 
he devoted himself to the study of that branch of 
natural history and wrote a very celebrated work 


on ornithology.'” 


Wilson used the museum as a ready resource and 
also donated many specimens to its collection.'® The 
plates of his Ornithology typically cite the museum’s 
accession numbers as part of their identification." 
Published in nine volumes by Bradford and Inskeep 
of Philadelphia between 1808 and 1814, it illus- 
trated 268 species, 26 of which were previously 
unidentified. After Wilson’s early death in 1813, 
volumes eight and nine were completed by the orni- 
thologist and writer George Ord (1781-1866). 

Ord, a curator at the Academy of Natural 


Sciences, also worked at Peale’s Museum on the 


Lewis and Clark materials, and in 1817 he and 
Titian were part of a small expedition team that 
traveled to Florida and Georgia.'’ Like his elder 
brother Rubens, Titian was engaged in the display 
and preservation of specimens at the museum, but 
he was unique among Charles’s surviving sons in 
applying himself throughout his life to advancing 
knowledge in the natural sciences.’ In 1821, on his 
return from the Long Expedition, ‘Titian began pre- 
serving specimens and completing his field studies, 
and the following year he showed four watercolor 
drawings from the expedition—Buffaloes, Striped 
Squirrels, Missourt Bears, and Butterfizes—at PAFA‘s 
annual exhibition." 

Titian’s Prairie Dog of 1819 (plate 4.1), another 
expedition watercolor, shows the small creature in 
profile to best display its overall anatomy and give a 
clear view of its clawed feet, tiny ears, whiskers, and 
slightly protuberant snout.’* His drawing provides 
information on its coloring, typical postures, behav- 
iors, diet, and habitat and includes the small mark- 
ings that identify it as a black-tailed prairie dog, the 
only member of its species to inhabit the Great 
Plains of North America. The tufts of grass near its 
burrow represent the grasses, herbs, stems, roots, 
and seeds on which this burrowing rodent feeds. 
Prairie dogs live in large colonies, with their bur- 
rows connected by a network of tunnels. The raised 
mound that forms the entrance to the burrow also 
provides them with a platform from which they can 
survey the distance to protect themselves from pred- 
ators ranging from coyotes to eagles." 

Titian animated his view of the flat native land- 
scape by populating it with several other prairie 
dogs. One emerges from a burrow, another stands 
sentinel with its paws in front of its body, and yet 
another moves across the sandy soil in a charac- 
teristic undulating motion. The white puffy clouds, 
light green grass, and suggestion of blue sky pres- 
ent a warm and peaceful image, both charming 
and informative. The watercolor medium, with 
its transparency and lightness of touch, imparts a 
casual effect to Titian’s field study—and one easily 
transplanted into a display case in Peale’s Museum, 
where a preserved specimen could be placed against 
a similarly evocative painted landscape background. 

Titian’s knowledge of the conventions of pic- 
turesque landscapes came in part from the works of 
his father Charles and uncle James, and he adapted 


these formulas to enhance the specimen drawings 
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TR Peale dehin: 


he contextualized within their native landscapes. 
His sequencing of his prairie dogs in space pulls the 
viewer's eye gradually toward the horizon, making 
the vast, flat landscape seem more accessible and 
less daunting. Both father and son were optimistic 
that Americans could know, understand, and pos- 
sess the West.*® Titian’s Prairie Dog was a perfect 
representation of Charles’s expressed aim to “col- 
lect and preserve” and “give a tolerable knowledge 
of the animal,” including its “proper attitudes .. . 
manners and dispositions.””’ 

Titian’s later drawing Wild Turkey, Male and 
Female (plate 4.2) is considerably different in char- 
acter from his prairie-dog watercolor since it was 
designed to conform to Charles Lucien Bonaparte’s 
scientifically rigorous continuation of Wilson’s 
American Ornithology. Bonaparte (1803-1857), son 
of the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte’s younger 
brother Lucien, arrived in Philadelphia in 1823 
at age twenty. He was accompanied by his wife 
and cousin, Zénaide Laeititia Julie Bonaparte, 
the daughter of Napoleon’s elder brother Joseph 
(1768-1844), who had been King of Naples and 
Spain. Joseph had escaped from France in 1815 
and taken up residence in exile in Philadelphia. He 
also built a palatial home, named “Point Breeze,” 
on eighteen hundred acres near Bordentown, New 


Jersey, where he was surrounded by extensive 





PLATE 4.1 

Titian Ramsay Peale II 

Prairie Dog, 1819 

Signed, lower left, in brush and black ink: TR Peale delin; 
lower right, in pen and brown ink: TR Peale 

Watercolor over graphite on beige wove paper, 9/6 X 

12 inches (23.7 X 30.5 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-6 


gardens and his important collection of European 
art.” For almost six years, Charles and Zénaide 
divided their time between Philadelphia and Point 
Breeze.”’ Educated in England and Italy, Charles 
shared his father’s republican political views, which 
made him comfortable in America and politically 
active when he returned to Europe.** Described as 
intense, intelligent, discriminating, and often arro- 
gant, he had received an extensive scientific edu- 
cation at Italian universities and, prior to arriving 
in Philadelphia, had authored a book on the birds 
of Rome, Ornithologia Romana.” As an ambitious 
and well-prepared young man who wished to study 
ornithology, Bonaparte arrived in Philadelphia 

at the perfect moment. The rich and numerous 
ornithological specimens from the Long Expedition 
were, as yet, unstudied, and there was no bird 
specialist in Philadelphia. Wilson’s volumes, now 
nearly a decade old, needed updating and revision. 


Stating his respect for Wilson’s work, Bonaparte 
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PLATE 4.2 

Alexander Lawson (American, born Scotland, 1772-1846), 
after a drawing by Titian Ramsay Peale II 

Wild Turkey, Male and Female, 1825 

From Charles Lucien Bonaparte, American Ornithology; 

or, The Natural History of Birds Inhabiting the United States, 
Not Given by Wilson: With Figures Drawn, Engraved, and 
Coloured from Nature, vol. 1 (Philadelphia: Samuel Augustus 
Mitchell, 1825) 

Hand-colored etching and engraving; plate: 13/6 x 

10%6 inches (34.1 X 26.8 cm); sheet: 14'%6 X 11% inches 
(37.6 X 28.9 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-17 


set about creating a more systematic and scholarly 
study with meticulous scientific classifications and 
revised nomenclature that ultimately became a pri- 
mary resource for modern ornithology.”® His first 
volume, published in 1825, described sixty birds not 
included in Wilson’s book.*’ 

Bonaparte rapidly engaged with Philadelphia's 


scientific community. He was elected to APS and 


An 


the Academy of Natural Sciences, where ‘Thomas 
Say championed him, publishing Bonaparte’s 
American Ornithology and reviewing his texts for 
clarity, since English was not his first language.” 

In the spring of 1824 Bonaparte met John James 
Audubon (1785-1851) and was impressed by his 
artistic drawings. His desire to use them for his pub- 
lication was cut short, however, by the engraver of 
Wilson’s volumes, Alexander Lawson (1799-1885), 
who told Bonaparte that he only worked with “truth 
and correct lines.”*’ Titian Ramsay Peale thereby 
became the logical choice as Bonaparte’s illustrator, 
given his extensive experience in hunting, preserv- 
ing, and documenting specimens and his status as a 
member of the Academy of Natural Sciences. 

The pair’s first collaboration was an illustration 
Titian provided for a paper on the storm petrel, 
which Bonaparte wrote shortly after his arrival 
and published in the academy’s journal.*? Many of 


Titian’s plates for Bonaparte were based on birds he 
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had observed and hunted on the Long Expedition, 
and they are identified in Bonaparte’s text with their 
Peale’s Museum accession numbers. Aware that he 
was missing southern birds, Bonaparte sent ‘Titian 
to South Carolina and Florida in late 1824 and 

early 1825 to procure specimens. He also ensured 
that Titian’s discoveries were credited in the acad- 
emy’s journal, and the artist’s drawings of many 

of these birds were included in volume four of the 
Ornithology.*' Although Titian and Bonaparte parted 
ways, Titian’s illustrations for volume one were a 
major contribution to one of the most important 
natural science publications of the period.” 

Titian’s Wild Turkey, engraved by Lawson, 1s 
among his most striking and commanding com- 
positions. It was based on one of the specimens he 
shot on the Long Expedition and later preserved 
for Peale’s Museum. Bonaparte’s accompanying text 
explains: “Our plate, which is the first that has been 
given of the Wild Turkey, represents both sexes, 
reduced to one-third of their natural size; the male 
was selected from among many fine specimens, shot 
in the month of April, near Engineer Cantonment, 
on the Missouri.”*’ Titian’s drawing details the 
physical characteristics and typical postures of both 
sexes of the species, rendering a sense of how they 
move and behave. Bonaparte’s text on the wild tur- 
key runs to twenty-six pages, as a result of exten- 
sive information on the species Audubon had shared 
with him. He also enlisted the expertise of fellow 
APS member Peter Du Ponceau (1760-1844), a dis- 
tinguished ethnographer and linguist, who provided 
a table of names for the wild turkey in twenty-seven 
Native American languages.** Benjamin Franklin 
had identified this prolific American bird as a kind 
of revolutionary hero, describing it as a creature 
that would attack anyone who came into its terri- 
tory, and found it preferable to the rapacious eagle 
as a national symbol. Then, as now, the wild turkey 
was a bird closely identified with the American 
experience. As Roger Stein noted, “Charles Willson 
Peale’s emblematic choice” of Titian’s specimen 
turkey “in The Artist in His Museum was part of 
a nationalistic celebration of the vitality of the 


American wilderness.” 


TITIAN S BUTTERFLIES 


Titian Ramsay Peale’s most remarkable legacy to 
natural science resides in his study of butterflies. 
His voluminous work was never published, but his 
notes, texts, drawings, and occasional oils and water- 
colors of butterflies, as well as his more than one 
hundred handsomely crafted boxes of specimens, 
gifted to Philadelphia’s Academy of Natural Sciences 
after his death, represent a labor of love created over 
the course of a lifetime. Titian’s interest in insects 
began with his study of the drawings and notebooks 
left behind by his elder brother, Titian Ramsay 
Peale I (1780-1798), and developed more fully 
through his work at Peale’s Museum and his fine 
illustrations for Say’s 1817 prospectus for American 
Entomology. Titian would go on to create fifty-four 
color plates for Say’s three-volume American 
Entomology, published in Philadelphia 1824—28.*° 
By the time Titian completed his illustra- 
tions for American Entomology, a year after Charles 
Willson Peale’s death in 1827, he had assumed the 
roles of professor of zoology and curator at Peale’s 
Museum. His illustrations were highly praised, 
but this was the first and last time his butterfly 
and moth illustrations would be widely distrib- 
uted.** Between the autumn of 1830 and the spring 
of 1832 he joined an expedition to parts of South 
and Central America. A year later, in Philadelphia, 
he announced plans for his own book on North 
American moths and butterflies, Lepidoptera 
Americana, and published a fourteen-page prospec- 
tus with four hand-colored lithographic plates.** He 
projected that the completed volumes would include 
one hundred hand-colored lithographs with text. 
Although he did not become a master Lithographer 
like his elder brother Rembrandt, who began work- 
ing in this new reproductive medium in the mid- 
1820s, Titian’s illustrations of moths, butterflies, and 
birds are among the earliest American lithographs 
of zoological subjects.” Unfortunately, this project 
was never completed due to a lack of outside inter- 
est, Titian’s apparent inability to see it through, and 
his appointment in 1836 as naturalist to the US. 
Exploring Expedition to the South Pacific under Lt. 
Charles Wilkes. This ill-fated six-year project took 
him literally around the world but did nothing to 
enhance his career. Although he periodically sent 
specimens home, many of his notes and specimens 


were lost when the expedition’s ship sank.*® 
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PLATE 4.3 

Titian Ramsay Peale II 

Caligo Martia (Butterflies), 1878 

Signed and dated, front, lower right, in brush and black 
ink: Tutzan R. Peale / March 1878; label on back of frame: 
CALIGO MARTIA. / A rare Butterfly from Porto Alegre, rio 
grande, Brazil. / Painted from Nature for Miss Catherine Bohlen 
/ By Titian R. Peale. March 1878. 

Oil on textured coated paper, 137%6 X 10'%s inches 

(33.8 X 27.5 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-7 


Peale’s Museum closed its doors in 1845, and 
in 1848 Titian relocated to Washington, DC, to 


become assistant examiner in the U.S. Patent Office. 


He remained there for twenty-five years, becoming 
principal examiner in the Division of Fine Arts and 
Photography. In this role he developed an interest 
in and knowledge of photographic processes, and 


as an active member of the Amateur Photographic 
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Exchange Club he experimented with using this 
new medium to document butterflies.*' Forced 

to retire in 1873, Titian eventually returned to 
Philadelphia and requested a desk at the Academy 
of Natural Sciences to resume work on his pro- 
jected book, which he pursued until his death at 
eighty-five. His manuscript, titled “Butterflies of 
North America, Diurnal Lepidoptera: Whence 
They Come, Where They Go, and What They Do, 
illustrated and Described by Titian R. Peale,” runs 
to four volumes and is now in the collection of the 
American Museum of Natural History Research 
Library, New York.” This text and its many images 
reference the actual butterfly specimens Titian 
captured, preserved, and studied, which are now in 
the collection of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia.*” The thoughtful presentation of 


these specimens, which are housed in so-called 
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Peale boxes, bound in leather and marbled paper 
with the butterflies mounted between two panes 

of glass, harkens back to the carefully orchestrated 
displays of Charles Willson Peale’s museum and 
his desire to systematically preserve “the wonderful 
works of nature.”"* A tour de force of preservation 
and knowledgeable display, they physically man- 
ifest Titian’s years of collecting and heightened 
awareness of the natural beauty and variety of these 
insects. As Ellery Foutch has noted in her study of 
the boxes, “Peale’s scientific and artistic preserva- 
tion of these butterflies attempted to forestall their 
decay, transforming them from natural creatures 
that interacted with their environments into static, 
aesthetic objects, blurring the line between divine 
and mortal design.”*” 

While the butterflies in the boxes are immo- 
bile, preserved for study, and shown in what is 
termed the “perfect state,” Titian’s Caligo Martia 
(plate 4.3) depicts two live butterflies in motion 
against a dappled blue sky. Alternatively employed 
as symbols of transient beauty, vanity, or flighti- 
ness, butterflies are also used to represent the soul. 
Peale’s oil on paper is signed and dated March 
1878 on the front and identified on the back of its 
frame with an inscription: a rare Butterfly from Porto 
Alegre, rio grande, Brazil. / Painted from Nature for 
Miss Catherine Bohlen / By Titian R. Peale, March 
1878. This seems to indicate ‘Titian was working 
from one of the live specimens he bred. His delicate, 
carefully drawn, and detailed images of these small, 
fragile creatures evoke his father’s description of 
butterflies as nature’s “valued miniatures.”*° The eye 
and hand of the skilled naturalist Titian was not 
unlike that of the miniaturist in front of a sitter. Just 
as miniatures differed in their rendering of likeness 
and character, specimen drawings ranged from the 
clinical to the more fully characteristic and expres- 
sive. Charles Willson Peale felt that the highest 
pleasure in seeing butterflies occurred when they 
were encountered “full of life and activity.’*” It has 
been observed that Titian’s illustrations manifest “a 
liveliness and naturalism not often found in scien- 
tific illustrations of insects.”** 

Except for the display of one butterfly draw- 
ing at PAFA in 1822, there is no record of Titian 
exhibiting these works. But during the late 1870s 
he was painting oils of butterflies intended for sale, 
and Caligo Martia appears to belong to this group. 


Its inscription suggests it may have been a gift or, 


more likely, a commission of a favored specimen.” 
Whatever its purpose, it reveals Titian’s artistry 
and sensibility in tandem with his discerning eye 
as a naturalist. It is a meticulous description of 

the characteristic colors, markings, and shape of 
these exotic butterflies as they gracefully partner 
in flight, rising and curving across a soft blue lumi- 


nous sky. 


Views and Landscapes 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


EARLY LANDSCAPES 

Charles Willson Peale sketched and painted land- 
scapes throughout his career. His earliest docu- 
mented works included a copy after an idealized 
classical landscape painted in London and later 
placed on display in his museum.” Frequently 
incorporating literary references, classical land- 
scapes were models of order, neat recession in space, 
and generalized forms. On July 29, 1776, Charles 
noted in his diary that his friend and early patron 
John Beale Bordley, who was an aspiring landscape 
painter, “came to my Room and began a Coppy of a 
print for [from] Claude Lorraine.”’' Bordley’s copy 
(fig. 4.1) after an engraving of Claude’s The Father 
of Psyche Sacrificing at the Temple of Apollo (1662-63) 
exemplifies such an idealized landscape. Although 
Peale utilized the lessons in pictorial organization to 
be derived from copying such pictures, he had little 
interest in making imaginative, formally structured 
works of this type. Rather, he preferred to create 
landscapes that expressed his direct contact with 
nature and encouraged Bordley to do the same, 
writing: “I am very glad to hear that you are amuse- 
ing yourself with the Pencil, I like your study of 
Landscape from nature, nature is the best Picture 
to Coppy.””’ In the same vein, Peale declined the 
request of his Philadelphia patron John Cadwalader 
for a landscape with the explanation, “I hope you 
will pardon my neglect of the Landscapes for realy 
too much difidence prevented my attempt after 
nature had lost her green mantle.””” 

Although generalized views appear in some of 
his portraits, Peale was more interested in depicting 
his native landscape directly, as in his pen-and-ink 
sketch Falls of the Schuylkill (see plate 1.5), which 
became the source for a landscape vignette in his 


1770 grand-manner portrait of Cadwalader’s cousin 
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Fig. 4.1. John Beale Bordley (American, 1727-1804), after 

an engraving by William Woollett (English, 1735-1785). 
Landscape with the Father of Psyche Sacrificing at the Milesian 
Temple, after Claude Lorrain, 1776. Oil on canvas, 167% X 

23% inches (42.5 < 60 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. William F. Machold, 1975-125-1 


John Dickinson (Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
Collection, Philadelphia History Museum at 

the Atwater Kent). As noted in chapter 1, Peale 
adapted this naturalistic view to document a spe- 
cific site that was linked to his sitter’s identity and 
activities.°* Charles also sent similar views of the 
Schuylkill Falls to his Pennsylvania-born mentor 
Benjamin West in London, hoping they would 
“bring a Pleasing remembrance of those spots to 
your mind.”” Peale crafted such topographical land- 
scapes with the assistance of perspective devices 
that organized a landscape, measured distances and 
objects, and projected an image on a surface where 
it could be traced or later transferred to a larger 
surface.” During the 1770s Charles painted views 
of the handsome country estates of early patrons 
such as Charles Carroll, Barrister, and sketched 
many others, including Mount Vernon.” For these 
works, he noted using his “painter's quadrant,” 
which appears to have been an adaptation of a nav- 
igational or surveying quadrant.”* By the 1780s 

he was creating large, ambitious portraits such as 
Benjamin and Eleanor Ridgely Laming and William 
Smith and His Grandson (both from 1788) and the 
Stoddert Children (1789) that included extensive and 
detailed perspective views. His 1791 portrait Mr 
and Mrs. Gittings and Their Granddaughter incorpo- 


rates a neat, detailed view of the Gittings’ farm.” 


Such site-specific landscapes were a traditional 
means of celebrating the land holdings and business 
pursuits of his patrons.°° 

Peale’s perspective devices also worked for 
accurately depicting architecture in his portraits, 
as in the family home seen in the background of 
his Edward Lloyd Family of 1771 (see fig. 2.7).°' But 
among his most striking and accomplished archi- 
tectural views was one of an urban public building, 
A N.W. View of the State House in Philadelphia, Taken 
in 1778 (plate 4.4). Peale first created the image for 
inclusion in his full-length portrait of the French 
ambassador Joseph Matthias Gérard De Rayneval, 
completed in 1779. This portrait, commissioned by 
Congress to acknowledge French support during 
the Revolution and celebrate the arrival of the 
ambassador, represented America’s first open dip- 
lomatic recognition by a foreign nation. Peale’s 
inclusion of the State House established the ambas- 
sador’s presence in Philadelphia and portrayed the 
site where American liberty was proclaimed. His 
perspective view dramatized the building’s solidity 
and strength, with its bell tower rising toward the 
sky. In July 1787 James Trenchard (1746/47— 
c. 1800) engraved Peale’s drawing and published 
it in his Columbian Magazine or Monthly Miscellany 
to commemorate the eleventh anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence and the 
creation of the Constitution then underway.” 

Trenchard was a lifelong friend of Peale, who 
had served under him in the Philadelphia Militia 
during the Revolution, and later became a founder 
of the Columbianum.®” Between 1787 and 1790, 
as co-owner and later owner of the magazine, 
Trenchard published eight more of Peale’s architec- 
tural and landscape views of places or events in or 
near Philadelphia.* The Columbian Magazine was 
one of the most important and longest-running 
eighteenth-century periodicals and noteworthy for 
being “the first American magazine regularly to 
publish original views of the native landscape.” 
From 1780 until 1820 it was, as Karol Ann Peard 
Lawson notes, at the forefront of literary digests 
and magazines published in Philadelphia, Boston, 
and New York and “bore witness to a burgeoning 
desire to examine and assimilate the native environ- 
ment that paralleled contemporary writers’ reliance 
on American nature to assess national character 
and accomplishment.” This placed it among an 


early group of publications presenting “popular 
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perceptions of national landscape as both a living 
environment and a cultural emblem.”® The various 
architectural and landscape views Peale published 
in his friend’s magazine covered social, historical, 
and topographical interests ranging from simple 
subjects to important buildings, country estates, 
and sites prepared for civic celebrations. Trenchard 
and Peale were cultural nationalists, and it is no 
coincidence that the magazine’s professed goal (pub- 
lished in its preface in 1789) to “diffuse knowledge 
among all ranks” was fully in line with the mission 
of Peale’s Museum.” 

Charles’s other documented landscape images of 
the mid-1780s are considerably more dramatic. They 
formed part of an installation that he and James cre- 
ated for the museum called Moving Pictures, which 
presented six “Perspective Views with Changeable 
Effects.””° Based on a popular London attraction, this 
major undertaking included scenes of daylight, dark- 
ness, clouds, rain, and the appearance of a rainbow 
and may have been more akin to stage scenery than 
the more nuanced practice of landscape painting. 
But it likely sensitized both brothers to depicting 
the effects of light and weather. This is evidenced by 
Charles’s watercolor and graphite drawings in his 
1801 Hudson River Sketchbook, which are topographi- 
cal but composed with an artistic sensitivity to light 


and changing weather.”’ He also gave full rein to the 


PLATE 4.4 

James Trenchard (American, 1746/47—c. 1800), after a drawing 
by Charles Willson Peale 

A N.W. View of the State House in Philadelphia, Taken 1778, c. 1787 
Etching and engraving with letterpress text; plate: 4'%6 x 

7 inches (12.9 X 17.8 cm); sheet: 5”%6 X 7%6 inches (12.9 X 

18.3 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-13 


description of climatic conditions in The Exhumation 
of the Mastodon, completed for the museum in 1806, 
his painting of an event that included the threat of a 
violent thunderstorm.” 

Although Charles was engaged with his native 
landscape from an early date, his late-life practice 
in this genre should also be viewed in the con- 
text of the development of landscape painting in 
Philadelphia during the intervening decades. While 
Peale turned his attention to painting small-scale 
“skyys & Landscapes” to create the proper environ- 
ments for the display of his specimens, an influx of 
British landscape artists arrived in Philadelphia in 
the mid-1790s and began to fill commissions from 
patrons in Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania to 
document the beauties and particularities of the local 
and regional landscape.’ Most notable among these 
artists were William Groombridge (c. 1748-1811), 
his rival Francis Guy (1760-1820), and George 
Beck (1748-1812). None remained in Philadelphia 
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for an extended period, but their exhibition records 
at PAFA beginning in 1811 document their 
important presence.’* The arrival of William Birch 
(1755-1834) and his son Thomas (1779-1851) in 
1794 resulted in their joint masterwork of engraved 
urban views, The City of Philadelphia in the State 

of Pennsylvania North America in 1800, as well as 
William’s engravings published as The Country Seats 
of the United States of America in 1808. During the 
teens, Thomas’s exhibition record shows an ongo- 
ing production of local and nonlocal painted views 
of landscapes and country homes. When Charles 
decided to resume landscape painting in the mid- 
teens, he was reengaging with what had become a 


well-established and admired genre.” 


THE BELFIELD LANDSCAPES 

Charles Willson Peale’s Belfield Garden (plate 4.5) 

is a bright, colorful, and inviting picture that com- 
bines the effects of a landscape sketched from nature 
with a plotted, highly constructed, formal represen- 
tation of a site. It is also representative of a lively 
and productive decade of the artist’s life, in which 
he synthesized many of his greatest interests and 
preoccupations. In October 1809 Charles wrote 
Rembrandt, who was in Paris, of his plans to pur- 
chase a farm outside Philadelphia near German- 
town. At the time, Germantown was the site of 
numerous rural estates, and he noted that “the 
breathing of a purer air is a leading feature of the 
plan, yet the means of employment of the mind and 
body are also essential to ensure sturdy health and 
long life.” In his autobiography Charles notes that 
he felt he had been “undermining his health” and 
was “fearful that his sendentary course of life, and 
working a great deal with arsenic in preserving the 
animals had disordered his lungues.” The decade 
Peale spent at the property he ultimately named 
“Belfield” provided him with ample “employment of 
the mind and body.” Here he actively farmed, 
relentlessly invented, established a botanical plea- 
sure garden, and focused on developing his painting 
skills, producing notable family and nonfamily por- 
traits, landscapes, and subject pictures.” 

Peale’s interest in farming reflected the con- 
temporary celebration of agriculture as a key ele- 
ment of a prosperous and virtuous nation. Charles 
may have identified with George Washington 
and ‘Thomas Jefferson, both of whom returned to 


their land and the administration of their farms 


after public service. As a post-Revolutionary 
American ideal, the farm was considered a health- 
ful environment that exerted a positive influence 
on human character. Like Jefferson, with whom 
he would carry on an extensive correspondence, 
Peale endeavored to practice “enlightened agri- 
culture.”’”? As a member of the APS, he belonged 
to an intellectual community that encouraged 
America’s economic independence and national 
excellence by improving agriculture, along with 
manufacturing and transportation. His friendships 
with members of America’s oldest agricultural soci- 
ety, the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1785, 
made him privy to the most successful practices for 
enriching the land and applying new or improved 
methods and inventions.*° Among his friends 
engaged with agriculture was John Beale Bordley, 
who had moved to Philadelphia from Maryland 
in 1791 and published his Essay and Notes on 
Husbandry and Rural Affairs in Philadelphia in 1799. 
Charles was three months short of his sixty- 
ninth birthday when he turned the administration 
of Peale’s Museum over to Rubens and acquired 
“104 % acres with 2 mill streams” and a “House 
which was a desireable object with him.” Having 
found such a wonderful farm, he “now thought 
that he must become a farmer in the full sence of 
the Word,” though he “knew nothing of the farm- 
ing business.” ‘Typically optimistic and proactive, 
he purchased farming implements and stock and 
assumed he could “get advice from farmers in the 
neighbourhood,” hoping to hire an experienced man 
to advise him and help manage the additional work- 
ers he would need.*’ Given Peale’s lack of experi- 
ence, it is easy to understand why the property’s 
first name was “Persevere’ or, alternatively, “The 
Farm Persevere.” The Farm Persevere was never 
self-sufficient, but it was a successful working farm 
where Charles raised and harvested crops, main- 
tained and improved his land, and produced dairy, 
fruit, poultry, wheat, oats, rye, corn, and hay for his 
livestock. Among his particular successes were cur- 
rant vines for making wine, which, since he didn’t 
drink, were among his most marketable produce.” 
Initially hiring too many workers, he found himself 
with little profit and adjusted to two full-time farm- 
hands with seasonal additions. As an inventor and 
artisan, he created a variety of machines and devices 


to make work easier and more efficient and cleverly 
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exploited his mill sites and windmills for power. 


Unfortunately, many of the workers he hired were 
unable to figure out how to use his inventions, so 
Charles often worked them himself. “ 

Above all,” notes David Ward, “Peale was con- 
cerned with the means of farming, not the ends. 
In his emphasis on technique Peale, not unlike 
Jefferson, represented the enlightened farmer who 
would apply his rational powers to make the nat- 
ural processes of growing crops more productive 
and efficient. While not as extensive in its range 
of activities, Belfield was similar to Monticello in 
functioning as a sort of early American agricultural 
laboratory at which new theories and methods 
could be tried out.”** The correspondence between 
Jefferson and Peale during the latter’s Belfield years 
reflects their mutual pleasure in their agricultural 


enterprises, as well as their shared belief that both 





PLATE 4.5 

Charles Willson Peale 

Belfield Garden, 1816 

Oil on canvas, 28 X 26% inches (71.1 < 66.7 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8282 


nature and humankind could be improved. On May 
2, 1818, Charles wrote Jefferson to thank him for 
his “interesting letter, abounding with useful infor- 
mation to the farmer and Mechanic.” Among the 
methods Peale put into practice at Belfield was the 
contour plowing system developed at Monticello.™ 

Belfield was not all about farming, and Peale’s 
decision to change its original name points to other 
aspects of its identity. On March 3, 1812, Charles 
was still inscribing his letters with “Persevere 
Farm,” but by October they read “Bellefield,” and 
by the beginning of January 1813 he settled on 
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“Belfield,” named for the estate of one of his earliest 
instructors in the art of painting, the Philadelphia- 
born John Hesselius. After a successful career paint- 
ing for the southern gentry, Hesselius married a 
wealthy widow and retired to her Maryland estate, 
Belfield. Peale’s adoption of the name suggests 
that his purchase of a large tract of land may have 
been compensation for his early unfulfilled vision 
of himself as a member of the landed gentry.” His 
establishment of a botanical garden reinforces the 
idea of Belfield as a genteel country seat. Like his 
adventure in farming, it was also indebted to sophis- 
ticated, well-established estates in the Philadelphia 
area such as Samuel Breck’s “Sweetbriar,’ Henry 
Pratt’s “Lemon Hill,” and Judge Richard Peters’s 
“Belmont,” whose horticulture and landscape 
designs united the scientific and the aesthetic. The 
most remarkable local site was William Hamilton’s 
“Woodlands,” which at its height contained approx- 
imately ten thousand species of native, foreign, and 
rare plants from as far away as Africa and Asia. 
Jefferson considered Hamilton the ultimate expert 
and sent him three lots of seeds from the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition to be germinated.** Peale’s more 
modest endeavor also had the goal of extending the 
mission of his museum. As garden historian Therese 
O’ Malley has written, “What Peale had achieved 
for ornithology, biology, geology, and paleontology 
in his museum could be done for botany only in a 
garden. Peale’s advice to Jefferson, “Your garden 
must be a museum to you,’ confirms the idea that at 
Belfield Peale created a living museum of plants that 
would educate visitors about the natural world.”*’ 
Peale’s Belfield Garden displays his garden’s 
extent and documents its topography but does not 
show all the built features he added to the land- 
scape over time. To include them would have been 
an enormous pictorial challenge and upset the 
carefully orchestrated view he presented. Despite 
its varied contents and dramatic sweep, the paint- 
ing loosely conforms to the visual conventions of 
a picturesque landscape, with tall trees positioned 
to either side of a central view that features the 
mansion house and a “summer house” dedicated 
to Washington. It is a view through nature to 
structures representative of family and country. In 
between them are buildings related to the farm—a 
barn, a windmill, and a tall kitchen building.** In 
close proximity are a meadow, orchard, kitchen 


garden, and fields under cultivation. Pathways lead 


into the garden spreading out below. In a letter to 
Angelica, Charles wrote that the view was painted 
from “my seat in the Walk to the mills” and added: 
“T intend it for the Museum when finished to my 
mind.”*? There the picture would introduce vis- 
itors to Belfield as a site they could visit as part 
of the museum’s mission to instruct them in the 
works of nature and offer a respite and diversion 
from urban life. 

O’ Malley described Peale’s garden as among 
those of the newer style recommended by the 
preeminent Philadelphia horticulturist Bernard 
McMahon (1775-1816) in his American Gardener's 
Calendar, which included “serpentine walks, rustic 
retreats, and a ‘natural assemblage.’””° This con- 
figuration dovetailed with Peale’s dedication to the 
serpentine line as a design element in his art, and 
it also accommodated his quasi-picturesque view 
of this segment of his larger property. As with 
virtually all his other landscape views Peale used 
his painter's quadrant to manage the perspective.”' 
But his view of his own country retreat differed 
from those he painted for patrons. While the lat- 
ter were typically horizontal in composition, in 
Belfield Garden he adopted a perspective view facing 
upward, similar to those occasionally employed by 
William Birch in his views of local country seats.” 

Charles began and nearly completed Belfield 
Garden toward the end of 1815, when all the 
“care & labour of his farm had been taken off his 
hands and he was free to dedicate himself to his 
garden.’ When he returned to the painting in 
August of the following year, he complained that 
this extended delay, with its change of seasons 
and growth patterns, meant the trees and shrub- 
bery had grown so much that many of the walks 
were now hidden, requiring him to minimize some 
features and bring out others.** Even so, he effec- 
tively rendered the garden’s salient features. The 
picture shows what visitors to Belfield would have 
encountered, including small streams, numerous 
pathways, “Trees of various folliages,” flower beds, 
and shrub-lined walks.” The stone wall dividing 
the garden from the outer road is visible through 
three large Lombardy poplars. Closer in, near 
the base of these trees, is a garden fence with a 
path that runs past two farm buildings, or deeper 
into the garden to the greenhouse to the left, or 
down to the fish pond and fountain. In his auto- 


biography Charles related discovering a cave in 
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the hillside by the spring that proved to be warm 
during the winter. By linking this spring to a 
greenhouse he constructed, he was able to keep 
“all exotic plants perfectly well without the aid of 
Stoves in the severest winters.”’°’° ‘This same cave 
and spring allowed for the creation of the garden 
pool. Charles wrote his daughter Sybilla in 1813 
that her brother Franklin had just completed the 
fountain. It was, he said, “a very handsome thing 
and gives very general pleasure, the get [jet] 1s 
about 10 feet in height from the surface of the 
Pond, a Gilt Ball is thrown about 5 high and there 
suspinded by the force of the Water.”*’ Rubens was 
the family member most naturally attuned to gar- 
dening, and his botanical expertise was on display 
in Belfield’s exotic species, which he had collected 
from colleagues at home and abroad. Rubens also 
cultivated regional items, and Charles proudly 
stated his son had provided the garden with choice 
fruit of every sort. As Charles refined the garden 
it attracted considerable public interest, and he 
recalled it was “in some measure like the vaux 
hawl of Germantown,” likening it to the celebrated 
Vauxhall Gardens of London. But, he lamented, he 
finally had to close it on Sundays since it became 
overrun by visitors who would plunder the fruit.” 
Charles wanted his garden to do more than 
appeal to the senses of sight and taste. Along with 
instructing visitors about varied species of plants, 
he also wanted it to be a site that paid homage to 
American character, as personified by Washington. 
Writing to Angelica about the classically designed 
“summer house,” prominently featured in the upper 
left side of his picture, he noted, “Our Garden is 
much admired, Franklin is shewing his taste in neat 
workmanship. He has built an Elligant Summer 
House on that commanding spot which you may 
remember being pointed out to you. It is a hexicon 
base with 6 well turned Pillars supporting a circu- 
lar Top & dome on which is placed a bust of Genl. 
Washington.” The Washington summer house 
was only one of several constructed elements with 
specific didactic intent that Charles added to his 
garden over time, but it is the only one visible in 
this picture. Other additions included his obelisk, 
a common garden accent in Europe and America, 
which he inscribed with the “sacred Laws” he hoped 
others would abide by as well: “Never return an 
injury, it is a noble triumph to overcome evil by 


good”; “Labour while you are able, it will give health 


to the body and peaceful content to the mind”; “He 
that will live in peace and rest, must hear and see 
and say the best’; and “Neglect no duty.”’°° 
Charles’s desire to improve society by seek- 
ing to improve and sensitize each individual in 
it is apparent in his Belfield projects, but specific 
didactic imagery in Belfield Garden is more diffuse. 
His careful depiction of flourishing crops, flow- 
ering plants such as camellia and hibiscus, and 
plants and trees ranging from tobacco to boxwood 
and holly all draw the viewer into the picture to 
observe and enjoy the garden much like an actual 
visitor.'°' Pathways lead the eye through the var- 
ied landscape from fields to a formal fountain, and 
the artist’s bright but sensitively adjusted palette 
creates a warm and welcoming effect. Charles ini- 
tially planned to place a few standing and seated 
figures in the garden but apparently reconsidered, 
leaving the landscape uninhabited.’°* However, two 
ornamental plants, commonly called hydrangea 
and tiger flower, are shown side by side like small 
figures at the front of the picture. Their placement 
seems to call for interpretation, but like most of the 
botanical elements on view in Belfield Garden, they 
appear to be representational—more specimens 
than emblematic forms. Yet their identities and dif- 
fering requirements for growth and nurture testify 
to the success and utility of Peale’s garden and the 
range of plants that could be studied and enjoyed 
within its precincts. Hydrangea, which produces 
white, pink, or purple-blue blossoms, flourished 
in the mid-Atlantic region and was, according to 
McMahon's American Gardener’s Calendar, suffi- 
ciently hearty to remain in the ground all winter 
if properly protected."’ It was considered by many 
to be native to the region and could be seen as part 
of McMahon’s celebration of native ornamental 
species that Jefferson and Peale applauded.'®* By 
contrast, the tiger flower is an exotic that requires 
considerable care. McMahon referred to this 
“green-house plant” as “the Mexican Ferraria, or 
Tiger-F lower” and noted it was “of such exquisite 
beauty, as to merit particular attention,” with flow- 
ers of the “richest scarlet imaginable, variegated by 
a bright golden yellow.” McMahon also provided an 
extensive botanical description and history, writing 
that it was first recorded by a Spanish physician 
sent to Mexico by Philip II of Spain and grew wild 
but was cultivated for “its excessive beauty, and 


for the medicinal virtues of its roots,” which were 
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said to reduce fever and promote female fertility. 
According to McMahon, “Col. Thomas Forrest, of 
Germantown, near Philadelphia, is in possession 
of this rare and, perhaps, unparalleled beauty, as 
well as many other scarce and valuable plants.”'°’ 
Peale knew Forrest and would paint his portrait, 
so he or Rubens likely procured the bulbs for his 
specimen from this neighbor, who in 1820 became 
chairman of the first Congressional Committee on 
Agriculture.’°° McMahon also noted the character 
and life cycle of the tiger flower, stating that while 
it had no scent, “its splendid beauty . . . has scarcely 
any competitor. It is born to display its glory but 
a few hours, and then literally melts away; but to 
compensate for this sudden decline, it continues to 
produce flowers for several weeks. The latter end 
of this month [August] is generally the season 

of its bloom.”'°’ Charles completed Belfield Garden 
in August, and this coincidentally may have given 
rise to his desire to share this plant’s brief glory 
with posterity. It also suggests that the garden at 
Belfield was designed as a place where the native 
and the exotic could meet.'®* 

While Charles was successfully engaged in 
portrait painting in 1816, his rural location increas- 
ingly awakened his interest in what he saw as the 
pleasure and challenge of landscape painting.’”’ As 
he was completing Belfield Garden he wrote Jefferson 
of his revived interest in painting the landscape and 
his hopes for improvement: “Within a short time I 
have studied effects I have seen in Landscapes which 
I had not noticed before. ... I have weighed the 
consequences of certain modes of execution with 
Colours ... but also the quantity of oils, or var- 
nishes imployed to produce certain effects. an earlier 
turn of mind to these studies might have enabled 
me to produce works of some importance.’''° About 
a week later, in a letter to Rembrandt, he revealed 
his close attention to capturing effects of light and 
color: “I find that to represent the Effects of the 
Sun Spots of nearly white, and tinged with yellow 
or Vermillion are necessary on all near foliage of 
Trees; the under part of the leaves of the Lombardy 
Poplar, are with the Wind lifting them white, of 
greyish cast. The whole strength of light tints must 
be employed on a foreground in such parts as are 
lightened by the sun—AIl] distant folliage are more 
or less darkened generally—always more if a tint to 
represent air according to distances of the objects to 


be represented.”""’ 


Throughout the fall of 1816 he continued to 
work on landscapes, informing Rembrandt in late 


December: 


I have finished 12 Small Landscapes, views of 
this place & the neighbourhood, it 1s my intention 
to paint 2 more of this size 16 Inch’s by 11 Ins. 
After these are finished I mean to paint some 
other views 21 Ins. by 15 Ins. for accomplishing 
of which I have made a Machine to take draw- 
ings of this stxe— Altho the present season does 
not give me the advantage to Study foliage of 

a variety of Tree’s—yet the drawing of lines ts 
more commodious— I have studied the difference 
between Ceadars, Pines and Juniper Trees— I 
wish I had treasured up your observations on 
Landscape painting; by noteing down in writing 
what you gave me at the time you was painting 
harpers ferry. I think I have acquired considerable 
knowledge by my practice of late, and if I enjoy my 
health while in the practice of the brush, I may be 


able to make an interresting collection.'"” 


The painting Charles refers to is Rembrandt's 
forty- by sixty-eight-inch picture 4 View of Harper's 
Ferry (1811), a site made famous by Jefferson in his 
Notes on the State of Virginia (1787). ‘This panoramic 
view of the dramatic confluence of the Potomac and 
Shenandoah rivers celebrated American scenery 

at its most sublime and was one of a number of 
landscapes Rembrandt painted from nature or after 
works by other artists.’ 

Early in 1817 Charles wrote Rembrandt again 
to say he had finished his “14 views of farm & neigh- 
bourhood—-& they grace my back parlour and I 
have also finished a drawing machine to make larger 
drawings.”''* In the spring eight of his landscapes, 
described as “Sketches in oil,” were exhibited at 
PAFA. This landscape series represented a new type 
of subject matter for Peale, and with it he offered 
sequenced views within and around his property 
taken at different seasons. His “14 views” hung in 
the reception area of the Belfield mansion and may 
have been seen by visitors to the farm and garden.'”” 
In February 1822, three months after he moved back 
to Philadelphia, he accessioned “Fifteen landscapes 
all views near Germantown” into the museum’s col- 
lection.''® Careful scrutiny of the 1822 perspective 
view of the museum by Charles and Titian Ramsay 
(see fig. 3.23) shows the landscapes on display in 


gilt frames at the end of the mineral cabinets.'"" 
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Country Lane, Belfield from the Road to German- 


town (plate 4.6) is one of the fourteen views Charles 


completed in 1816. The general effect and handling 
in this picture of local scenery is broader and less 
detailed than in Belfield Garden and reflects Peale’s 
observations that it was more desirable to compose 
a view “in which are large masses of Light & shade 
and not many objects.”"'* It is, however, a composi- 
tion that requires the viewer to navigate carefully 
through space. At the far right, a steep road curves 
down a hill, turning into a lower road that opens 
directly in front of the viewer. Along the lower 
road, at the right, is a grassy bank with large and 
small dusty boulders. Autumnal foliage hugs the left 
side of the curving path as it makes its way toward 
a mill house on the right." Below the road and to 
its left is a rushing mill stream. Another part of the 
stream curves along the base of a cluster of trees at 
the far left. Just right of center, a tree with copper- 
colored leaves creates the largest and most stable 
element in the composition. Behind it is a large 


willow tree and, beyond that, a delicate white fence 





PLATE 4.6 

Charles Willson Peale 

Country Lane, Belfield from the Road to Germantown, 1816 
Inscribed verso, on stretcher: The Mill pond and entrance to the 
farm of Charles Willson Peale in or near Germantown painted by 
himself / 1816. 

Oil on canvas, 11 X 16 inches (27.9 X 40.6 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8283 


that curves to the left. Ten large golden poplars are 
placed across the composition, helping to anchor 
the many serpentine lines in the lower area as they 
converge and recede into the space. ‘The intersec- 
tion of a near and distant hill establishes a curving 
horizon line, and Peale animates the sky with large 
white clouds and varied tones of pink and blue. 
Colorful and intricate, it presents viewers with a 
study of a changing season. 

During 1818 Charles was working on a new 
series of views of the Belfield property and was 
particularly grateful to Rembrandt for sharing 
“a system of ... mixtures for landscape painting 


which ... render that kind of painting much more 
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PLATE 4.7 

Charles Willson Peale 

Mill Bank, 1818 

Oil on canvas, 15 X 21 inches (38.1 X 53.3 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8281 


pleasing and easy of execution.”'”° That year he 

also painted views of two Sellers family homes, Mzil 
Bank (plate 4.7) and Sellers Hall, for a favorite son- 
in-law, Coleman Sellers.'”’ The gift was occasioned 
by the move of Coleman’s parents, Nathan and 
Elizabeth, to Mill Bank, the home they had recently 
completed on their family property and mill site 

in Upper Darby, west of Philadelphia.'*” Prior to 
their move, the couple had shared their Philadelphia 
home at Sixth and Market streets with Coleman 
and Sophonisba, who would later use Mill Bank as 
a summer and weekend retreat.'”’ Charles’s views 
celebrated both the old Sellers Hall and the new 
Mill Bank in the context of their rural surround- 
ings. The two clusters of buildings were in sight of 
each other, and Charles painted each view from the 


vantage point of the opposite house. ‘This meant 





that if his pictures, which were of the same dimen- 


sions, were hung on opposite walls in Coleman and 
Sophonisba’s Philadelphia home, the couple would 
have been able to stand in between them, just as 
they might have done when walking through the 
actual site.'** 

Charles’s view of Mill Bank is acknowledged 
to be one of his most pleasing and luminous land- 
scapes, and he was justly proud of it, writing 
Rembrandt: “I have gone over the Landscapes 
I painted for Coleman, and they are so much 
improved, by the use of tints you gave me that 
I expect the family will be delighted when they 
see them.”’”’ As a pictorial type, Mz// Bank is 
reminiscent of Peale’s earliest views of country 
estates. In its horizontal orientation, with a cluster 
of carefully defined buildings seen at a distance 
beneath a large open sky, Mz/l Bank conforms in 
part to such traditional and geometrically charted 
images. But Charles’s placement of a large tree in 
the foreground at the far right of the composition 
also recalls the picturesque landscapes of William 


Birch.'”° The asymmetry of Peale’s view and its 
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particular details help minimize the conventional 
elements and support the freshness and immedi- 
acy of the picture. The view was taken from the 
meadow below the older homestead where Darby 
Creek flowed between the two properties. Peale 
turned this topographical feature into a serpentine 
form directing the viewer’s line of sight across the 
bottom of the picture and downstream, closer to the 
house. As in his Country Lane, Peale here eschews 
a static presentation in favor of one that moves the 
viewer through the landscape to enjoy its unique 


details and particular atmosphere. 


JAMES PEALE 


In 1820 Charles copied several western landscapes 
by Samuel Seymour, official artist for the Long 
Expedition, for display with the museum’s ethno- 
graphic collections, but his more creative landscape 
endeavors continued to be views of local scenery.'”’ 
In 1819, his brother James had exhibited Belfield 
Farm, Near Germantown at PAFA, followed by 
View of the Wissahicon in 1820. A few months later 
Charles wrote Rembrandt, “My Brother James 
is with me, and I propose to visit Schulkill in the 
neighbourhood of Canal, for the purpose of taking 
several interresting Views,” and it was at this time 
he painted his views of Lemon Hill and Sedgeley.’”° 
How frequently the brothers worked together is 
not well documented, but a year later they were 
painting in Germantown. Writing to his brother 
Linnaeus, Titian Ramsay noted, “Uncle James & 
Pa’ have taken some fine views of the Place, looking 
across the dam towards my house and the garden 
& c—and have taken one view of Pattersons mill 
from the spring on the other side of the Creek.”’”” 
Charles recalled in his autobiography that 
James's earliest work in “various manners” included 
“portraits in Oil, in Miniature, and Lanscape 
paintings,” and the younger Peale brother’s first 
documented landscapes, from the later 1780s, 
were graceful, somewhat schematic topographical 
views with genre-like elements.’*° By the 1790s 
he was painting more detailed and accomplished 
works depicting incidents from the Revolution or 
Revolutionary notables at the sites of significant 
military encounters.'*' James’s small-scale, full- 
length Washington portraits included landscapes 
based on his own sketches or those of Charles.'”” 


Over the years his oil portraits frequently included 


landscape backgrounds, as in his 1817 Mrs. Nathaniel 
Waples and Her Daughter, Sarah Ann (see plate 3.61). 
When James began to focus on independent 
landscape views in the late teens and early 1820s, 
he appears to have met with some success. In 1822, 
as the new proprietor of Peale’s Baltimore Museum, 
Rubens wrote his brother Benjamin Franklin Peale 
for assistance in finding pictures to display at its 
first annual exhibition. Among the landscape paint- 
ers whose work he particularly requested were 
Joshua Shaw (1776-1860), William and Thomas 
Birch, Thomas Doughty (1793-1856), and “James 
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Peale Senr.” “I should like to have his Landscapes,” 
wrote Rubens of James, “I think they will Sell.”"*’ In 
addition to the desirability of his pictures, Rubens’s 
comment may also have alluded to James’s financial 
needs at this time.'** Although a few landscapes by 
James from the mid-1820s are documented, by 1824 
the artist’s interest in landscape was eclipsed by 
still-life painting, and he became a major exhibitor 
of this genre at PAFA through 1829. After this date, 
his failing eyesight and unsteadiness of hand com- 
promised his ability to render the finely realized, 
meticulously detailed elements seen in his most 
accomplished still-life pictures. But his landscapes, 
which were ever more broadly painted during the 
last few years of his life, continued to manifest his 
strong artistic sensibility and gift for color. James’s 
View on the Wissahickon with Fisherman, View on 

the Wissahickon with Waterfall, and Landscape near 
Philadelphia, all from 1830 (plates 4.8—4.10), are 
prime examples of his work at this time and illus- 
trate his interest in presenting the changing moods 
of nature within his immediate locale. 

View on the Wissahickon with Fisherman is a 
peaceful image echoing the conventions of the pic- 
turesque landscape. The fisherman, seated beneath a 
large, overarching tree, establishes a mood of quiet 
contemplation as he gazes at the flowing river, his 
fishing pole over his shoulder. A curving tree limb 
stretches across the central space, and its small, 
twisting branches and leaves, highlighted with 
pink and red, direct the viewer toward the horizon 
line in the distance, where a couple gaze at a view 
only they can see. Dark trees and a more distant 
mountain are visible behind them. ‘The composition 
is punctuated by contrasts of light and dark, and 
the local colors of green and tan accommodate the 
modulated tones of the sky that range from warm 


pink at the right to a darker purple-gray at the left. 
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PLATE 4.8 

James Peale 

View on the Wissahickon with Fisherman, 1830 

Signed and dated, verso: View on Wissahickon / Painted by 
James Peale in the 81st year of his age / 1830 

Oil on canvas, 15% X 22 inches (40 X 55.9 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8285 


The sky presents the opposing climatic conditions 
of sunlight and a passing storm. 

The scene is reminiscent of picturesque local 
views that appeared in The Port Folio, and James’s 
use of graphic sources, in whole or in part, is evi- 
dent in a number of his paintings of this type.’” In 
terms of specific artistic inspiration, his works often 
reflect the influence of Doughty, who was active 
and influential in Philadelphia during the 1820s. 
Although he depicted local scenery, Doughty did 
so with a romantic twist that included luminous 


skies, bodies of water, and a palette that embraced 





both warm and pastel tones. His early pictures fre- 


quently included small figures inhabiting the land- 
scape. Curving forms predominated, leading the 

eye through space much as James has done in this 
picture, with its tree, riverbanks, and meandering 
stream that appears to flow into a larger body of 
water.'*° The fact that at least two other similarly 
composed landscapes by James have been identified 
indicates he was painting to a formula he believed to 
be readily saleable or pleasing to those who might 
receive them as gifts or compensation.’ 

His View on the Wissahickon with Waterfall 
represents a more significant variation in scen- 
ery, and one midway between the calm of View 
on the Wissahickon with Fisherman and the stormy 
Landscape near Philadelphia. Two clusters of plants 
frame the central feature of the waterfall, which 
breaks the peaceful flow of the river that continues 


on the viewer's right. It appears to be evening, and 
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the light illuminating the horizon reveals a substan- 


tial private home on the distant hill. Closer in, on 
the left, is a partial view of a mill house. Although 
no figures are present, the buildings indicate an 
inhabited, tended landscape. The dark, dense trees 
on the right act as a foil to the light-filled area 
in the distance. This convention and the general 
mood of the picture suggest the influence of Joshua 
Shaw, who had arrived in Philadelphia from London 
in 1817 and whose Picturesque Views of American 
Scenery, which included sites as far away as Georgia, 
was issued in three parts between 1820 and 1821 by 
Philadelphia publisher Matthew Carey and Son.'** 
Shaw’s images were reproduced in aquatint by John 
Hill (1770-1850), but his oils were also accessible 
and often on display.'” 

James's Landscape near Philadelphia is particu- 
larly indebted to Shaw’s sometimes dramatic pre- 


sentations of nature.'"® Here the primary subject 1s 





PLATE 4.9 

James Peale 

View on the Wissahickon with Waterfall, 1830 

Inscribed, verso: S. Olivia S. Morris / Pa. / and / Painted by Jn. 
Peale Sen. in the year of his / Age 81 / Philada. 1830. 

Oil on canvas, 20% X 27 inches (51.1 X 68.6 cm) 

Gift of T. Edward Hanley, 1964-210-1 


the experience of a storm rather than simply the 
record of a specific site. Dark clouds move across 
the sky as light breaks in from behind a mountain to 
the left of center. The trees bend and the water roils 
in response to the wind’s force, and an uprooted 
tree has fallen across the viewer’s path. By placing 
the stripped and jagged tree limbs at the bottom 

of the composition, parallel to the hght coming 
through the clouds, James presents both destruction 
and rebirth in this early example of the spirit of 

the sublime in an American landscape. His broken 


brushstrokes also impart an energy to the picture’s 
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PLATE 4.10 

James Peale 

Landscape near Philadelphia, 1830 

Signed and dated, verso: James Peale, Sen.r / painted in the 82.d 
year of his age / Philad.a 1830. 

Oil on canvas, 20 X 26 inches (50.8 X 66 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8284 


surface that foreshadows later developments in 
landscape painting. The picture illustrates his will- 
ingness to project personal emotion into the land- 
scape much as he did in his 1829 Summer (Mead Art 
Museum, Amherst College, Massachusetts), painted 
as a wedding gift for his daughter Anna Claypoole 
Peale and her husband, the Reverend William 
Staughton, which shows the couple walking out of 
shadow toward a rich golden horizon. Staughton 
gently places his hand on Anna’s waist and points 


to the distant view. As noted earlier, Staughton died 





within months of their marriage, and Summer was 


followed, in 1830, by James’s pendant Winter, an 
image of jagged, snow-covered rocks and a central 
grouping of stark, defoliated trees." 

Like Charles, who had died three years earlier, 
James was proud of his creativity at an advanced 
age, and for PAFA’s 1830 exhibition he displayed 
two still-life pictures, as well as three landscapes 
with “Executed in his 81“ year” appended to their 
titles.'"° He died on May 24, 1831, and probably 
had no direct input into what was exhibited under 
his name that year. Five of the works exhibited in 
1830 had been for sale, but in 1831 there were none, 
suggesting that the selection was carefully overseen 


and perhaps presented as an homage to the artist."*” 
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TITIAN RAMSAY PEALE 
Titian Ramsay Peale’s Bright House, Rehoboth Beach 


(plate 4.11), a colorful view of a sunny summer day 
at Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, in August 1882, is 
indebted to a series of oil sketches of the landscape 
he made at Seven Mile Beach near Stone Harbor, 
New Jersey, nearly a decade earlier. These eight 
studies, now in the collection of the American 
Philosophical Society, appear to mark the beginning 
of Titian’s interest in painting freer, more natural- 
istic views. Depicting dunes, farmland with a view 
of the ocean, wide ocean views, and both clear and 
stormy weather, the sketches incorporate vivid 
green vegetation, silvery sand, and soft shades of 
blue describing the sky and sea."* Several of the 
pictures have color annotations on their surface, 
suggesting this particular type of outdoor painting 
was a new endeavor Titian was seeking to master. 
Titian was the last surviving son of Charles 
Willson Peale, and by 1873, when these sketches 
were made, all of his children had predeceased 
him. Of his immediate family, only his second wife 
and grandson remained. This was also the year 
he resigned from his post at the U.S. Patent Office 





PLATE 4.11 


Titian Ramsay Peale I 

Bright House, Rehoboth Beach, 1882 

Signed and dated, lower left: Rehoboth / TR Peale / Aug 1 1882. 
Oil on paper mounted on academy board, 8% x 12 inches 

(21.6 X 30.5 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8286 


in Washington, which left him without a pension. 
Short on funds, he and his wife, Lucinda, lived in 
several different locales, often with relatives.'” 
Titian was gratified, however, by the Smithsonian’s 
decision to acquire his specimens from the Wilkes 
Expedition, and over the next decade he immersed 
himself in his study of butterflies and briefly 
resumed his work in photography." 

Bright House, Rehoboth Beach is composed in 
a way that reflects Titian’s familiarity with pho- 
tographic imagery, whether or not it was based 
on an actual photograph. The slightly off-center 
placement of the architectural detail at the top 
creates a casual mood that suggests movement and 
breaks the strong horizontality of the beach, ocean, 
and boardwalk. It also suggests the viewer is on a 
porch looking at the boats in the distance and the 


scene unfolding below. The whitecaps on the water 
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indicate a breeze and add a lively rhythm to the 
picture’s surface. In contrast to ‘Titian’s many static 
views and detailed, arrested specimens, the cipher- 
like forms of the people and objects in this picture 
seem to celebrate life, motion, and the pleasures of 
a day at the beach. The figure at the center of the 
boardwalk places the viewer closer to the action. 
Like his father, Titian honors the natural landscape, 
but with a work that embraces contemporary plein- 
air painting rather than the older conventions of 


the picturesque. 


The Still-Life Pictures 


RAPHAELLE PEALE 


Raphaelle and James Peale are acknowledged as the 
founding masters of American still-life painting, but 
the tradition was initiated not by the elder artist, 
James, but rather by his nephew Raphaelle. Both men 
acquired the basics of the genre from Charles and, as 
studio assistants, likely participated in completing or 
creating still-life vignettes in his portraiture.'"’ With 
Charles they shared a knowledge of and respect 
for the established masters of European still life 
and an awareness of their paintings in the private 
collections, auctions, and venues that were part of 
Philadelphia’s rich and fluid commercial markets in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

This was an environment where pictures such 
as Still Life with Peaches (fig. 4.2) by lesser-known 
Dutch artists like Abraham van Calraet (1642-1722) 
would have been available.'** Opportunities for 
viewing such works included the collection of 
Netherlandish works at the American Museum of 
Pierre Eugene du Simitiére (1737-1784), a precur- 
sor to Peale’s Museum that operated 1782-84, and 
Edward Savage’s Columbian Gallery, where paint- 
ings and prints by European masters were displayed 
beginning in 1796.'*° At William Hamilton’s estate, 
the Woodlands, the walls were described as “almost 
entirely covered with pictures to the ceilings, a 
large number of them of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools” and of “great merit.” William Birch also 
owned numerous works by Dutch and Flemish 
masters that offered models and inspiration.'”° 

In 1811, the Furst Annual Exhibition of The 
Society of Artists of the United States at PAFA offered 
a surprisingly rich display of still-life pictures, 


largely on loan from local collections. Although 


attributions are uncertain, since the locations of 
these pictures are presently unknown, the exhi- 
bition included works identified as being by 

the Dutch artists Rachel Ruysch (1664-1750), 
Ambrosius Bosschaert I (1573-1621), Jan Davidsz. 
de Heem (1606-1684), Gaspar P. Verbruggen II 
(1664-1730), and Elias van der Broeck (1657— 
1708); the Flemish artists Frans Snyders (1579— 
1657), Alexander Adriaenssen (1587-1661), and 
Jan Fyt (1611-1661); the Italian Michelangelo di 
Caravaggio (1571-1610); the Norwegian Johan 
Christian Dahl (1788-1857); and the Englishman 
William Groombridge.’”! 

While his cousin Anna Claypoole Peale exhib- 
ited one still life, listed as Frruzt Piece (first attempt), 
in the 1811 exhibition, Raphaelle contributed just 
two miniatures.'” ‘The following year, however, he 
presented a pair of pictures titled Frruzt, as well as 
Bread and Cheese, Fc., Eggs Sc., and Catalogue for the 
Use of the Room, a Deception.'’’ Overall, there were 
fewer still-life entries in 1812 than in the previous 
year, but Raphaelle’s work was shown alongside 
Fruit by the Dutch artist Jan van Os (1744-1808), 
Peaches by Groombridge, Flowers and Fruit by the 
Amsterdam-born, Baltimore-based still-life painter 
Cornelius de Beet (c. 1772-c. 1840), and Flowers by 
William Birch’s daughter, Priscilla Birch Barnes 
(b. 1776).'°* Other notable still-life pictures were 
displayed in PAFA’s annual exhibitions prior to 
Raphaelle’s death in March 1825, including Fruzt 
Piece by the Dutch artist Willem Kalf (1619-1693) 
in 1815 and two works by the Spanish artist Juan 
Sanchez-Cotan (1561-1627) in 1818.'” 

While the works of Raphaelle and James (who 
did not exhibit at PAFA until 1824) were clearly 
informed and inspired by the historic and contem- 
porary art they saw, their pictures also are distinct, 
individual expressions embedded in the moment 
of their creation and the artists’ own creative pro- 
clivities. Exactly how much experience Raphaelle 
accrued in painting still life in his father’s painting 
room in the late 1780s is unknown, but his presen- 
tation of eight still-life pictures at the Columbianum 
exhibition in 1795 speaks to his early interest and 
activity in this genre, as well as to a high level of 
illusionistic skill, since at least three pictures—A 
Covered Painting, A Bill, and A Deception—were 
trompe l’oeil. His other five pictures were identified 
as Shad, Herrings, Small Fish, and two paintings 
titled simply Szzl/ Life.'’° Interestingly, Raphaelle 
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was himself presented to the public as a “deception” 
in his father’s Stazrcase Group (see plate 2.16), mak- 
ing it amoment when their artistic skills and predi- 
lections appeared to coincide.'”’ 

Raphaelle’s work is exceptional not only within 
the Peale family, but also within the entire tradi- 
tion of American still-life painting. His interest in 
trompe l’oeil was clearly part of his Peale heritage, 
but the extraordinary form of realism he refined in 
his still lifes typically was more subtle. Less pre- 
scriptive than trompe l’oeil, since they require no 
specific physical placement, Raphaelle’s still-life pic- 
tures are also more expressive and reveal his skills 
in composition and the evocation of mood through 
his exceptional handling of light. His pictures are 
set apart by his ability to depict his personal, vis- 
ceral responses to the physical world and by his 
witty or idiosyncratic juxtapositions and refer- 
ences.'’* Although small, his oeuvre is compelling 
and accomplished.'”° 

Raphaelle’s still-life pictures considered here 
date from the period between 1814 and 1819, a 
time of intense application and success, as well as 
severe physical illness and problematic behavior. 
His Grapes in a Dish of 1814 (plate 4.12) is, like 
many of his pictures, quite small and painted on 
panel. By the time of its completion, the eleven still 
lifes he had exhibited at PAFA’s 1813 exhibition 
had received rave reviews in The Port Folio. The 
reviewer, George Murray, described Raphaelle’s 
Fruit Piece as “a most exquisite production of art” 
and congratulated him on the “effects produced 
on the public mind by viewing” his pictures. He 
observed that whereas Raphaelle’s works had not 
been well known to the public before these exhibi- 
tions began, they now “drew the public attention, 
and were highly appreciated by the best judges.” 
He added he was “extremely gratified” to find 
Raphaelle directing “his talents to a branch of the 
arts in which he appears to be so well fitted to 
excel.” Murray also went on to compare Raphaelle’s 
work to the very best he had seen in London exhi- 
bitions, and judged his talent in still-life subjects 
“so transcendant ... that with proper attention and 
encouragement, he will .. . rival the first artists, 
ancient or modern, in that department of paint- 
ing.”'®° This was also a moment when Raphaelle’s 
father, describing him as industrious and giving 
“high satisfaction in his art,” accessioned two of 
his pictures, Salt Mackerel and Water Melon, into 





Fig. 4.2. Abraham Pietersz. van Calraet (Dutch, 1642-1722). 
Still Life with Peaches, late seventeenth century. Oil on panel, 

17% X 25% inches (44.1 X 64.8 cm). Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. John G. Johnson Collection, 1917 (cat. 628) 


the Peale’s Museum collection, an act of financial 
support as well as a means of showcasing his son’s 
work to a wider public. (A picture identified as a 
Fruit Piece was already in the collection.)'*’ Despite 
a severe attack of gout in November 1813, Charles 
asserted that Raphaelle was excelling in both still 
life and portraiture.'” 

Raphaelle’s submissions to the 1814 exhibition 
were described as “a great variety of very excel- 
lent pictures.”'® They included seventeen still-life 
paintings whose titles were specific rather than 
generic. Raphaelle’s still lifes often feature prepared 
foods, such as the Bread and Butter he exhibited in 
1813. In 1814 he presented Cheese and Crackers, Jelly, 
Pound cake, and Smoked shad, cabbage, ‘c.'°* Many 
other pictures, however, presented fresh fruits and 
vegetables from the gardens, fields, and hothouse of 
Belfield. Two of these—Peaches and Grapes and Corn 
and Cantaloupe—were combinations, but he seems to 
have been dedicated at this time to creating images 
featuring a single type of fruit: Lemons, Peaches, 
Blackberries, Apple, Apricots, Cherries, Persimmons, and 
Oranges.'®’ In fact, lemons and peaches appear twice 
as singular subjects. Such studies suggest they were 
presented not only as specimens of American agri- 
cultural bounty, but also as opportunities to explore 
shape, volume, texture, color, and the effects of light. 

Grapes in a Dish is among these single-subject 
works, and its tabletop format is typical of his pic- 
torial arrangements. The particulars of this compo- 


sition impart a sense of dynamism to a very simple 
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PLATE 4.12 

Raphaelle Peale 

Grapes in a Dish, 1814 

Signed and dated, lower right: Raphaelle Peale, artist 1814 / 
Philada.a. 

Oil on panel, 8% X 11% inches (22.5 X 28.6 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 241-2011-2 


subject, as a small book props up a bow] illuminated 
by subdued light flooding in at an angle from the 
left. Light plays a critical role as it defines the line 
of the bowl’s delicate rim on the left and then leads 
the eye around to the decorative detail inside the 
bowl. The largely darkened background acts as a 
foil for the taut, pincer-like green stems at the top 
of the cluster. These subtly highlighted stems seem 
to grab and define the darkened space, allowing it 
to balance the lighter areas on the right. Light also 
touches several of the grapes at the left and center 
of the bowl, penetrating their thin skins and ren- 
dering them luminous. Their color, which suggests 


their juicy centers, partakes of the same gilded effect 





seen on the rim of the porcelain. The fine quality 


of the china is a harbinger of Raphaelle’s somewhat 
larger, less spare presentations created for affluent 
patrons. The smoothly painted tan-colored table 
creates a calm, coordinated foundation. ‘The compo- 
sition exemplifies Raphaelle’s extraordinary ability 
to balance rational, geometric formal organization 
with a sensuous expression of textures, materials, 
and atmosphere. 

The tilt of the bowl is reminiscent of the for- 
mal vocabulary of European still-life painting. The 
painting’s provenance establishes that it was pre- 
sented to its first owner by the artist, making this 
tilt toward the viewer seem expressive of its role 
as a gift.'°° As one looks at the potentially delicious 
red table grapes, it becomes apparent a few already 
have been plucked off their stems, which are visible 
in the center of the bowl’s white ground. While this 
might seem to break the perfection of this carefully 
calibrated image, it injects a human presence and 


becomes a subtle invitation to partake. Although 
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this picture is no larger than a small still life that 


could have fit into one of Charles’s grand-manner 
portraits, it is rich and complete in itself. It is a true 
vignette, which, in literary terms, indicates that 

it needs no narrative, but rather offers an incisive 
impression of an experience, object, setting, char- 
acter, or mood. It has its own power and 1s subordi- 
nate to nothing else. 

Raphaelle’s artistic success in 1815 was 
reflected in Charles’s letter to Benjamin West in 
London in September of that year, in which he 
introduced a gentleman who “carries with him sev- 
eral pieces of Still life painted by my Son Raphaelle 
which I wish you to see— Raphaelle seems to pos- 
sess considerable talents for such paintings.”'” It 
is worth noting that the excellence of Raphaelle’s 
work gave rise not only to a burst of optimism 
on Charles’s part but also to a typical competitive 
response, as he painted a still life of his own, titled 
Apples and Pears, which he exhibited at PAFA two 


years later.’ 





PLATE 4.13 

Raphaelle Peale 

Orange and Book, 1815 

Oil on panel, 9 X 11% inches (22.9 X 29.5 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 59-2015-1 


Raphaelle’s Orange and Book of 1815 (plate 
4.13) is virtually the same size as Bowl of Grapes 
and equally controlled in its handling and com- 
position. The distribution of light is also similar, 
though the background and tabletop in Orange and 
Book are slightly darker and the color and direct 
illumination of the orange causes it to project more 
dramatically toward the viewer. Both pictures are 
perfect examples of what Phoebe Lloyd described 
as Raphaelle’s ability to “bestow monumentality 
upon commonplace objects.”'®’ It is also one of a 
number of works by Raphaelle and other Peale 
family members in which the European pictorial 
convention of a fruit peel could serve as a visual 
pun for the artist’s signature. Orange and Book was 
shown at PAFA in 1815 and again in 1817, when 
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it was listed for sale and purchased by Robert 
Field, Jr. (1797-1850), through whose family it 
descended.'”° In 1817 it was among an unprece- 
dented nine out of sixteen pictures Raphaelle listed 
for sale, a fact that reflected the serious financial 
problems he was facing as a result of his bouts of 
ill health and irresponsible behavior over the past 
year.'’’ Many of these pictures were likely from his 
unsold “inventory,” and it was not uncommon for 
the Peales to exhibit the same pictures in succes- 
sive years if they had not been sold in the interim. 
Perhaps the reason it did not find a ready buyer, 
despite its stunning visual quality, was the fact 
that unlike Grapes in a Dish it is a truly enigmatic 
image. If, as Alexander Nemerov suggests, it was 
Raphaelle’s goal “to make mundane objects mys- 
terious,” he achieved this in Orange and Book, not 
only in the sensuous way it was painted, which 
transcends the mere description of an orange, but 
also through the unusual juxtaposition of a small 
leather-bound volume topped with a large, bright, 
and juicy partially peeled fruit.'” 

A clue as to why Raphaelle placed the orange 
on top of the book is suggested by another ver- 
sion of this picture, of virtually the same size, 
which includes a small paring knife placed near the 
orange, a small bunch of raisins in the background, 
and an inscription across the side of the table that 
reads Painted for the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie by Raphaelle 
Peale.'’’ The spine of the book 1s inscribed with the 
title Book of Common Prayer. It seems unlikely this 
private picture was ever exhibited, since, in typi- 
cal period fashion, it would have been identified as 
Still Life—Orange, Book Sc. (not simply Orange and 
Book) and Abercrombie would have been listed as 
its lender.’"* ‘The choice of an orange resting on top 
of the Book of Common Prayer suggests it may have 
been a seasonal gift, since oranges were deemed 
symbolic of celebration and good fortune and often 
given at Christmas. 

The Rev. Dr. James Abercrombie (1758-1841) 
had long been known to Charles Willson Peale, 
who painted a miniature of his mother in 1776.'” 
Abercrombie was co-founder of Episcopal Academy 
and served in a variety of capacities in the Episcopal 
Church during his long pastoral career in his native 
Philadelphia, which included being assistant rector 
of both St. Peter’s and Christ’s Church. Charles and 
Raphaelle were pew holders at St. Peter’s at various 


times and both were buried in its churchyard." 


Abercrombie may have been Raphaelle’s closest 
link to organized religion. Although Abercrombie 
is most remembered for accusing Washington of 
being a Deist and reprimanding him for not taking 
communion, he was described as “one of the most 
guileless, frank, and kind hearted of men” and “sin- 
cere,’ “conscientious, and “devout.’'”’ One contem- 
porary noted being “struck at once with his frank 
and open hearted manners and conversation, and 
his prompt indication of his ecclesiastical views.” '” 
These characteristics and his ease in communi- 
cating with individuals of all ages may have made 
him a ready intellectual companion and support 

for Raphaelle, who could engage in a good-natured 
debate over the validity of “natural” versus “revealed” 
religion. This religious debate was alive and well 

at the time, and Raphaelle may have turned his 
intelligence, well-honed wit, and love of unusual 
analogies into the creation of an irrefutable visual 
argument.'’? As one dedicated to revealed religion, 
Abercrombie was a man of the book—that is, the 
Bible—and its instrument of faithful practice, the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer. From these vol- 
umes one’s faith was affirmed by narratives of mir- 
acles and through prayer. Raphaelle, by contrast, 
was raised as an acolyte of natural religion, which 
was based on the empirical observation of nature. 

It was an argument from design in which God was 
revealed through the special beauty and order of 
the universe and its contents. At Peale’s Museum 
the book of nature was always open to reveal the 
universe God had made. An orange over a book was 
a concise pictorial statement of the obvious glory 
of God’s creation, and the visual success of the 
image may account for why Raphaelle chose to cre- 
ate a variation of it in the more singularly focused 
format. It is also possible it was a prelude to the 
Abercrombie picture. 

Raphaelle’s bright, luminous orange is like the 
sun, with its delicately detailed membranes as its 
rays. Its long peel curves behind its solid form, over 
the side of the book and along the table, terminat- 
ing in a spiral that echoes the fruit’s circular form. 
Placed slightly off center, the solid rectangular 
book supports the round volume of the orange as 
it points slightly upward and is illuminated by the 
light streaming over it. Many things come together 
in this image, in which the fruit can be seen as an 
accurate specimen, as an emblem of the success of 


Belfield’s production through the seasons, as proof 
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of a divine presence, as a simple still-life subject, or 


as the mysterious transmutation of Raphaelle’s sim- 
ple subject into art. 

Raphaelle’s Water Melon (plate 4.14) is a small, 
bold picture that falls short of the graceful nuances 
and precise execution of the two previously dis- 
cussed works. Nonetheless, it offers considerable 
visual interest in its description of the varied 
surfaces of the melon’s interior and the tumbling 
seeds that suggest its freshness was waning. The 
large piece of melon, which is the centerpiece of the 
composition, rests atop a utilitarian ceramic dish 
much too small to accommodate it. The plate’s blue 
rim glistens, creating white accents underneath a 
smaller melon slice that points toward a heartier, 
recently consumed and abandoned piece. As in 
Raphaelle’s other pictures, the background is sub- 
dued and unarticulated and the tabletop simple and 
empty. A slightly askew signature appears below 
the point of contact of the two slices. This picture’s 
date is undocumented, but Raphaelle exhibited 
a painting titled Water melon in 1813, which was 





PLATE 4 


, La 

Raphaelle Peale 

Water Melon, c. 1817 

Signed, lower right: Rap. Peale 

Oil on panel, 12% X 18% inches (31.8 X 47 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8290 


accessioned into Peale’s Museum but re-exhibited at 
PAFA in 1814 and 1815. In 1817 he exhibited Stz/l 
Life—Water Melon, which appears to have been a 
different picture and was listed for sale.'*° Raphaelle 
painted several impressive pictures of watermel- 
ons, both alone and in tandem with other fruits.’*! 
His fine and varied renditions inspired James and 
his daughters, as well as Rubens and Mary Jane, 

to paint them as well.'*? This picture descended 
through the Peale family, and its date of about 1817 
is based on its particular expressive quality, which 
might reasonably be associated with a period when 
the artist had been frustrated in his ability to paint, 
and shortly after an unexpected attack of gout. In 


September 1816, Raphaelle wrote the discerning 
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Philadelphia collector and PAFA board member 
Charles Graft: 


My old and inveterate enemy, the Gout, has 
Commenced a most violent attack on me—and 
most unfortunately on the day that I was to 
Commence still life, in the most beautifull pro- 
ductions of Fruit, I therefore fear that the Season 
will pass without producing a single Picture, I 
meant to have devoted all my time, Principally, to 
Painting of fine Peaches && instead of whole water 
Mellons, merely single slices on which I could 
bestow a finish that would have made them valu- 
able—. if the disease was only confined to my feet 
I still would have some hope of doing something, 
But unfortunately my left hand 1s in a most dread- 
full situation, & my Right Getting so bad as to be 
scarcely able to hold my Pen.'*° 


Raphaelle went on to say he would satisfy his 
commitments to Graff when he recovered. This is 
a rare but important description from Raphaelle 
of his physical difficulties and how they impacted 
his work. His gout was, by modern standards, left 
untreated, and its severity increased with each suc- 
cessive attack, progressing from the joints in his 
feet into his legs, arms, and hands. Attacks can arise 
suddenly and are extremely painful.'** It is tempt- 
ing to think that Water Melon was painted while 
Raphaelle was still vulnerable from such an episode, 
and that his image of a gradually decaying fruit and 
the jagged shapes of the partially consumed slice 
of melon are projections of his recent physical state 
and his frustration with it.’*° 

Charles Graff’s 1856 estate sale documented 
his ownership of five still-life pictures by Raphaelle 
Peale, along with an extensive collection featuring 
Dutch, Flemish, and other European masters, as 
well as works by the Americans ‘Thomas Birch, 
Thomas Cole, and Thomas Doughty.’** Graff 
was not the only serious collector who acquired 
examples of Raphaelle’s work. The wealthy South 
Carolina rice planter John Ashe Alston, a distant 
cousin of the artist Washington Allston, also 
collected Raphaelle’s sophisticated pictures.'*’ 
Among these was his Stzll Life with Oranges, which 
Raphaelle prominently inscribed, along the bottom 
front of the picture, John A. Alston Esq.r The Patron 
of Living American Artists.'** Baltimore’s Robert 
Gilmor, Jr., a distinguished and active collector of 


European and American art, also commissioned 


works from Raphaelle. In his catalogue of pictures, 
Gilmor referred to the piece Raphaelle painted for 
him in 1819 as “Fruitpiece, with peaches, covered 
by a handkf.” It cost Gilmor twenty dollars and is 
among the artist’s most remarkable works in its 
execution and conception.’ 

On the one hand, Peaches Covered by a 
Handkerchief (plate 4.15) conforms to the artist's 
typical tabletop format, in which the table’s edge 
is visible and light moves across his subject from 
the left, dividing the background into darker and 
lighter zones. But it is also a complex, multilayered 
piece that includes perhaps a dozen peaches covered 
by a handkerchief that appears to extend beyond 
the confines of the panel.'*° Although Raphaelle fre- 
quently played with the edges of his pictures to cre- 
ate ingeniously balanced compositions, this type of 
“falling off’ is atypical. In this instance, it is attrib- 
utable to his desire to create a picture designed 
to oscillate between a traditional still life and a 
trompe |’oeil. Peaches were a plentiful Belfield crop, 
and this delicate, tasty but easily bruised fruit was 
one of his favored subjects.'*’ The freshly picked 
peaches, stacked in a shallow bowl, are covered to 
protect them from soil and noisome insects or other 
intruders. Through carefully managed light and 
color Raphaelle differentiates their shapes beneath a 
nearly transparent, finely woven handkerchief that 
seems to be breathed onto the surface. Several other 
peaches are placed alongside the bowl, with the one 
closest to the viewer uncovered and another just 
lightly touched by the fabric. The uncovered peach 
has a bright highlight near its center, just above two 
small imperfections on its surface, while the peach 
closest to the center is given a golden glow by more 
direct lighting. The tan rim traced along its edges 
creates the illusion of a soft, velvety surface. The 
highlighting of the folds of the fabric and the ribbon- 
like bands along its edge move the eye through and 
over the image. Always attentive to nuance and 
detail, Raphaelle renders a reflection of the fabric 
in the blade of the green-handled knife. 

It is impossible to avoid seeing the large black 
wasp that appears to be on the surface of the pic- 
ture and abruptly diverts the viewer’s attention 
from the pleasing observation of the fabric and the 
peaches. Insects were often included in traditional 
still-life pictures, but here the large wasp and the 
small fly perched atop a fold in the fabric play a 
dual role. While the flatly painted wasp is readily 
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perceived as present on the picture's surface, per- 


haps as a traditional inclusion in its still-life imag- 
ery, the delicately rendered fly tests the viewer's 
discernment between reality and illusion. Such 
attempts to confound the viewer had deep art- 
historical roots. The Roman author Pliny famously 
narrated that the artist Zeuxis painted fruit so life- 
like that it fooled the birds, but was bested by his 
competitor Parrhasius, who painted a trompe l'oeil 
of a curtained picture so successful that Zeuxis 
attempted to draw the curtain aside. As Lance 
Humphries has written, Raphaelle knew that this 
“ancient tale addressed a theme important to 
Robert Gilmor, the history of connoisseurship, and 
Parrhasios’s picture had deceived those who were 
‘judges of the art—that 1s, classical connois- 
seurs.”'*’ Raphaelle’s picture cleverly served up a 
time-honored challenge Gilmor could use to test 
visitors to his impressive collection. Humphries 
noted that Gilmor’s older brother William (1775— 
1829) also owned a “covered” picture, since he 


purchased Raphaelle’s Venus Rising from the Sea— 





PLATE 4.15 


Raphaelle Peale 

Peaches Covered by a Handkerchief, 1819 

Signed, lower right: Raphaelle Peale Pinxt 

Oil on panel, 12% X 18 inches (30.8 X 45.7 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2015-1-2 


A Deception (see fig. 3.22) shortly after its display 
at the first annual exhibition of Peale’s Baltimore 
Museum in 1822.'°? How many other “covered” 
pictures Raphaelle painted is uncertain, but his 
first foray into the subject is documented by his 
Covered Painting shown at the Columbianum exhi- 
bition of 1795. Peaches Covered by a Handkerchief 
may have been a prelude to Venus Rising from the 
Sea, as he explored not only the territory between 
representation and reality but also between seeing 
and imagining. 

The fabric draped over the peaches is neither 
a kitchen towel nor a textile used for protective 
purposes in a garden. Rather, as Lauren Lessing 
has noted, it is a finely woven cloth of a type “that 


men wore around their necks and women tucked 
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demurely into their bodices.” An example of a sim- 
ilar fabric can be seen in James Peale’s Mrs. John 
McAllister (see plate 3.57). “In the early nineteenth 
century, when clean laundry was a luxury, a tidy, 
pressed white kerchief communicated both affluence 
and bourgeois propriety. Yet kerchiefs were also 
intimate garments worn next to the body and thus 
suggested warm, desirable flesh.”’** In draping the 
kerchief over the peaches, Raphaelle associates the 
fruit with the fabric draped across women’s breasts, 
creating a sensuous, tactile connection between the 
ripe, soft peaches and the female body. Furthermore, 
the act of covering, exposing, and looking beneath 
that is inherent in this image is a provocative subject 
of its own, since peaches were traditionally linked 
with virtue and honor. During the Renaissance, a 
rotten or half-eaten peach was associated with a 
tarnished reputation or immoral behavior. Here all 
the peaches are whole, but their diaphanous covering 
invites investigation. ‘The picture manifests what 
Nemerov calls Raphaelle’s “romantic” and “projec- 
tive imagination.”'*’ It is a still life whose contents 
may have had their physical genesis in the scientific 
agriculture of Charles’s Belfield but were ges- 

tated in Raphaelle’s artistic imagination. It is both 
straightforward and covert, elegant yet confronta- 
tional. The boldly inscribed Raphaelle Peale, Pinxt 
along the edge of the fabric that drapes over the 
table proclaims the artist’s presence. 

Truly copying Raphaelle’s still-life pictures, 
with their unique sensibility and often exquisite 
execution, was virtually impossible. But the pictorial 
elements, favored subjects, and small, characteristic 
details of Raphaelle’s paintings provided inspiration 
and source material for other Peale family artists, 
who occasionally copied but more frequently cre- 
ated variations of his work in the decades following 
his early death."’® James and his daughters Sarah 
Miriam and Margaretta were first to respond to 
Raphaelle’s work as a creative resource, and as they 
painted carefully organized arrangements set on 
tabletops against subdued, empty backgrounds, they 
began to forge a Peale still-life tradition. 


JAMES PEALE 


James Peale’s decision to display a picture identified 
as Fruit at the Columbianum exhibition of 1795 
suggests his desire to represent his ability as a still- 


lite painter, despite his success as a miniaturist and 


his interest in painting conversations pieces and tra- 
ditional oil portraits.'*’ James’s portraits occasionally 
include still-life elements, such as the small, refined 
vignette in his 1812 portrait of John McAllister dis- 
cussed earlier (see plate 3.56). Although the silver 
eyeglasses and red leather case are manufactured 
items, they are rendered with the same scrutiny and 
meticulous transcription of form and texture later 
seen in his most accomplished pictures of fruit and 
vegetables. James's true emergence as a still-life 
painter came when painful attacks of gout forced 
him to step away from the demands of portrait 
painting, which called for prolonged interaction 
with sitters and the timely completion of work.'” 

Although he was not yet exhibiting them at 
PAFA, by 1821 James was painting highly realis- 
tic, beautifully rendered, and intricately organized 
tabletop still-life pictures of assorted fruit.'’? In 
1822 he sent three such works to the first annual 
exhibition of Rubens’s Baltimore museum, where 
his daughter Sarah Miriam exhibited several por- 
traits and a still life and Raphaelle presented ten 
still-life pictures. James received mixed reviews 
from critic John Neal, who generally considered 
still life a lesser form. Neal described one of James's 
still lifes as “cold but well arranged,” and another 
as having “good drawing—very good disposition, 
but cold—— The peaches are marble—natural, we 
are sure; but why take peaches that look so cold and 
round, to copy?” A third, however, Neal judged to 
be “Capital,” noting that “the peach, partly pared, is 
absolutely dissolving.”’°° If these comments point 
out some less successful aspects of James’s pictures, 
they also indicate the direction his work was taking. 
In 1823, a Fruit Piece by James, owned by promi- 
nent Baltimorean Henry Robinson, was on display, 
which suggests it may have been purchased out of 
the earlier exhibition.””’ James first showed his still 
lifes in a PAFA annual exhibition in 1824. All three 
pictures were given specific titles: Apples, Grapes, 
Pear, Sc. Grapes, and Apples, Peaches, Grapes, Sc. 
He did not exhibit at the academy in 1825 but did 
have two still-life pictures titled Fruzt on display at 
Rubens’s New-York Museum.’” After Raphaelle’s 
death in March 1825, James returned to PAFA with 
significantly larger displays of still-life works from 
1826 to 1829. This period drew to a close in 1830 
with two pictures titled Pruzt.?°’ 

Two of the three examples of James’s still-life 


pictures in the Philadelphia Museum of Art’s collec- 
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tion are fruit pieces and one, a less common subject, 
is a Selection of vegetables. The fruit pieces, Pears, 
Peaches and Grapes, Sc. and Apples and Grapes in a 
Pierced Bowl (plates 4.16, 4.17), are particularly fine 
and characteristic examples of his work from the 
1820s. Here, as elsewhere, he presents items fresh 
from the garden or orchard, rather than foods that 
have been processed, prepared, or set out for a meal. 
Fabricated items, typically limited to bowls or plates 
that act as containers, are decorative and visually 
interesting. Like Raphaelle, James unfolds his pre- 
sentation against a subdued, shadowed background. 
But, unlike Raphaelle, most of James’s pictures 

offer the viewer a plethora of fruits spilling out of 
bowls, dishes, or baskets. At times, they inhabit the 
entire pictorial space. Although carefully arranged, 
they are not the measured, architectural images of 
Raphaelle. In their amplitude and density, James’s 
compositions are indebted to the more profuse 
European still-life tradition. Peaches, grapes, pears, 
and apples predominate in his pictures, but purple 
plums, watermelons, cantaloupes, gooseberries, 
cherries, currants, and other varieties also appear. 
Flowers are rarely seen unless associated with the 
produce he is depicting, and his fruits and vegeta- 
bles sometimes appear in various stages of growth 
or decay. Arguably, grapes are for eating, since wine 
glasses typically are absent. 

James's Pears, Peaches and Grapes, &c., painted 
in 1824, when he was seventy-four, 1s meticulously 
executed and its rich colors sensitively orches- 
trated.*°* Measuring nineteen by twenty-seven 
inches, it is among his larger pictures and includes 
peaches, pears, quinces, and red and white grapes. 
It is one of many compositions in which James 
employs Raphaelle’s motif of a strong diagonal 
branch as an organizing element.” Both artists 
used this dynamic form to great effect, and here 
James also uses its leaves to create structure and 
embellish the overall decorative interest of his com- 
position. He not only depicts the leaves’ character- 
istic shapes but also the unusual forms they take as 
they drape over one another and the fruits surround- 
ing them. The jagged profiles of the grape leaves 
contrast with the elongated, smooth, soft leaves of 
the peach, and his nuanced color and modeling also 
differentiate the firm, glowing skin of the pears from 
the soft, fuzzy surface of the peaches. His choice of 
an oval pearlware ceramic basket as a centerpiece 


offers a bright, decorative object strong enough to 


compete visually with the cascading grapes and the 
large, ripe peach.**° The peach’s round form estab- 
lishes a point of equilibrium in the midst of variation 
and movement. Fruit that seems almost impossibly 
balanced on the rim of a bowl or a saucer is another 
clear inheritance from Raphaelle’s vocabulary, and 
one that reasserts itself throughout Peale family 
still-life compositions. 

Pears, Peaches and Grapes is a fluid yet highly 
organized composition. Its clusters of white 
grapes, anchored in a fruit-filled shallow bowl 
at the left, expand into a serpentine form that 
bridges the space between the two bowls and 
terminates beneath the vertical branch at the top. 
The red grapes billowing out of the larger bowl 
and those placed in the background on the right 
resolve the arrangement. Among the most impres- 
sive qualities of James’s pictures of this type is the 
way in which they conjoin decorative organization 
with a naturalistic rendering of fruit to create a 
presentation fit for the most elegant and hospita- 
ble parlor. That he envisioned such a destination 
for his work seems borne out by the fact he pre- 
sented a similar picture to the heiress Phoebe Ann 
Ridgeway Rush (1797-1857), the wite of his physi- 
cian, Dr. James Rush (1786-1869), as a New Year’s 
present.”*’ The gesture suggests he may have 
used the picture as a polite form of remuneration 
for services rendered while also securing a prime 
location in Philadelphia society for displaying his 
artistic expertise.”°° 

It is often noted that James’s pictures of this 
type are harbingers of the enormously abun- 
dant still-life pictures of mid-nineteenth-century 
American artists. But James also created smaller, 
less intricate, more modest pictures. His Apples and 
Grapes in a Pierced Bowl is one such work. Although 
this simpler composition seems closer to those of 
Raphaelle, it differs in the greater distance James 
maintains between the viewer and the items pic- 
tured. Raphaelle typically brings objects closer to 
the picture plane to establish a more immediate and 
intimate encounter for the viewer. James’s distanc- 
ing, in contrast, reinforces the overall decorative 
character and traditional formality of his pictures. 
However, the motifs of peeled and decaying fruit, 
the dramatic diagonal sweep of light across the can- 
vas from left to right, and the Chinese export bowl 
featured in this picture are elements present in both 


Raphaelle’s and James’s work. 
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PLATE 4.16 

James Peale 

Pears, Peaches and Grapes, c., 1824 

Signed, lower right: Ja. Peale, / (illegible, probably Jas. Peale, 
Senr.]; inscribed, verso: Painted by James Peale, Senr 1824 / 
Aged 74, A. Staughton, property. 

Oil on canvas, 19 X 27 inches (48.3 X 68.6 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2007-65-8 


Apples and Grapes in a Pierced Bowl shows three 
varieties of apples, creating a multicolored center- 
piece accented by the blue-green rim of the bowl, 
with white grapes above and in front and a small 
but equally luminous bunch of red grapes in the 
background. Grape leaves form a decorative arc 
over the fruit, and a spiraling shoot attached to a 
stem, pointing up and to the right, is easily read 
as an elegant, cursive JP. All of the fruits are of 
local origin and possibly chosen to appeal to local 
or regional patrons. The composition’s pyramidal 


shape unifies the individual elements. The fresh, 





partially peeled red apple on the far right indicates a 


human presence, and its juxtaposition to the yellow 
apple on the left suggests the viewer would be wise 
to enjoy nature’s gifts before they are inevitability 
consumed by decay. 

Emblematic references were, for the most 
part, less interesting to James than his ability to 
record the irregular shape of the stems or to care- 
fully place a single grape, broken off from the rest. 
Here, the grapes extending over the table’s edge 
heighten the picture’s tactile effect. It was a motif 
he used often, and one copied by other family art- 
ists.°°° The handsome porcelain bowl, with its broad 
edge and openwork surface, is a visually interest- 
ing object that appears in numerous pictures by 
the Peales. At its center is a blank reserve, which 
indicates it was a general export product rather 
than a specially ordered item personalized with ini- 
tials or decoration in China prior to being fired.*'® 


Depicting an empty reserve could indicate it was a 
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less “elite” or expensive object, but it is interesting 
to note that both James and Raphaelle sometimes 
initialed or signed their names in this space.*"’ 
Leaving a reserve blank allowed for the possibility 
that whoever purchased the picture could have it 
personalized in the same way actual bowls were 
personalized prior to export. An empty reserve 
may indicate the picture was painted on speculation 
rather than on commission. 

James’s still-life oeuvre suggests he carefully 
considered how to maximize the time and effort he 
invested in his pictures. Now in his seventies, he 
was mindful of efficiency and marketability as he 
created a body of carefully conceived and beauti- 
fully crafted works. Apples and Grapes in a Pierced 
Bowl is a small, fresh, tightly composed picture, but 
it also belongs to a family of pictures containing a 
similar vocabulary of forms he painted over several 
years. Its closest variation is his Fruzt Still Life with 
Chinese Export Basket of 1824 (National Gallery of 
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PLATE 4.17 

James Peale 

Apples and Grapes in a Pierced Bowl, 1823-25 

Oil on canvas, 15 X 21% inches (38.1 * 55.2 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8299 


Art, Washington, DC), which is nearly identical to 
Apples and Grapes, though slightly smaller and with- 
out the peeled apple on the right.*’” James created a 
number of variations, both larger and smaller, that 
maintain the same general composition but vary 

in their contents and number of elements. Several 
feature this bowl as a centerpiece and include the 
motif of arching grape leaves. Pears, peaches, and 
other fruits might replace apples, though grapes 

are rarely omitted.*’* Such repetitions of motif and 
composition allowed for new creative arrangements, 
even within a narrow range of elements. What 
appears to have been James’s adjustment of his 


work to suit larger or smaller spaces at higher or 
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lower prices also indicates the type of pictures that 
were most in demand. 

In the spring of 1827 James presented a 
bounty of vegetable still-life pictures at PAFA: 
Squashes and Other Vegetables, Cabbage and Balsam 
Apple, and Squashes, Red Cabbage, Sc. No produce 
pictures were exhibited in 1828, but in 1829 he 
presented one titled Vegetables. The record of a 
work signed and dated 1831 shows he continued to 
paint vegetable pieces until his death that year.*™ 
In painting vegetables, James once again looked 
to the European still-life tradition as precedent, 
yet his pieces are devoid of the cooking utensils 
and tablewares present in most of those historic 
pictures. Rather, they are colorful and ener- 
getic images of the tasty and healthy vegetables 
McMahon described in his Gardener’s Calendar as 
being directly related to “medicine, manufactures 
and the production of valuable articles of neces- 
sity and commerce.””'’ They are pictures whose 
subjects were worthy of attention on the walls of 
an art academy in the ambitious, industrious new 
nation. As with his other still-life pictures, James 
created original compositions that he then repli- 
cated. For example, his Stz// Life with Vegetables of 
1826 (Museum of Fine Arts, Houston) was reprised 
in 1828 as the picture now known as Szzll Life 
with Vegetables and Squash Blossoms (Winterthur 
Museum, Delaware).”'® Similarly, his unsigned 
and undated Still Life—Balsam Apple and Vegetables 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York), which 
might reasonably be dated to 1827 by its title and 
contents, is one of four known images of the same 
size and subject.*" 

The picture traditionally known as Vegetable 
Still Life (plate 4.18) is several inches smaller and 
much less complex in its composition and variety 
of produce than the pictures noted above, but it, 
too, is an image James replicated. Unsigned and 
undated, its provenance within the Peale family 
suggests it likely pre-dates a nearly identical pic- 
ture of the same dimensions—inscribed Paznted by 
James Peale / in the 78 year of his age, 1828—now in 
a private collection.”'’* Vegetable Still Life offers the 
viewer the harvest of a successful kitchen garden, 
including eggplant, melons, heirloom tomatoes, 
pumpkin, and squash. Technically, these are all 
fruits rather than vegetables, since they contain 
seeds, but except for the small, highly aromatic 


Queen Anne’s pocket melon (so named because 


women often kept them in their pockets to mask 
unpleasant odors) at the center, they represent 

a selection of closely related edibles destined for 
the dinner table.’'? The light streaming in from 
the left brings their vivid colors to life against 

the darker ground of the table and wall. As in his 
other still-life pictures, James uses the variegated 
shapes of leaves and vines to weave his compo- 
sition together and introduce dynamic elements. 
The bright red tomatoes bridge the space between 
the shiny dark-purple skin of the eggplant and the 
patterned surfaces and varied shapes of melons and 
squash.””° Just off center in the back, a large pump- 
kin tilts forward to focus this highly decorative 
arrangement of shapes and colors into a humor- 
ous baroque tumble. In sharp contrast to James’s 
elegant, meticulously finished still lifes for elite 
dining rooms, this picture, which is painted and 
conceived in a more generalized manner, seems 
appropriate for a more rural, less formal home, 
where the produce pictured might be flourishing 
just outside.*”’ 

It is unknown if, or how frequently, James 
displayed his still-life pictures beyond annual 
public exhibitions, but examples of his work may 
have been consigned to the Philadelphia gallery 
Sully and Earle (1819-47). One of its partners, 
the Philadelphia artist Thomas Sully, was a friend 
of the Peales and sufficiently aware of James's 
work to broker a sale to the South Carolina col- 
lector John Ashe Alston, who, as noted above, 
had patronized Raphaelle. On March 2, 1827, 
Sully wrote in his journal that he “shipped to 
Col. Alston, via Charleston ... two fruit pieces of 
Js. Peale’s painting.”°*” This suggests that after 
Raphaelle’s death in March 1825, his work and 
reputation created increased interest in James’s 
still-life pictures. 

The acquisition of James’s work by Boston col- 
lectors in the late 1820s may have been attributable 
to the presence of his nephew Rembrandt, who 
was well connected and exhibiting in Boston at 
that time. The Baltimore art dealer William Harris 
Jones, who arrived in Boston in 1827 to organize 
the annual exhibitions of the Boston Athenaeum, 
also likely facilitated the inclusion of five mem- 
bers of the Peale family in the Athenaeum’s 1828 
exhibition and may have brokered their work to 
Boston collectors. Among the pieces he brought 


with him was Raphaelle’s Venus Rising from the 
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Sea—A Deception,”** and other works by Raphaelle, 


Rembrandt, Sarah Miriam, and Anna Claypoole 
Peale were placed on display. Among Rembrandt's 
eight portraits was Miss and Master Fullerton, and 
the sitters’ father, James Fullerton, also lent his 
A Dessert and Vegetables by Raphaelle to the exhi- 
bition. The Athenaeum’s exhibition record for 
the following year lists Fullerton as the owner of 
two pictures by James, Fruit and Frruat—Prece.*** 
In 1831 three works by James were on display 

at the Athenaeum: Fruit — (Painted at 75 years of 
age), Fruit (Painted at 80 years of Age), and Fruat 

— (Painted at 78 years of age). No owners were 
listed, which suggests they were painted on spec- 
ulation and available for purchase. However, in 
1832, a year after James’s death, Fullerton was 
listed as the owner of a Stzll life by James, and a 
work by Raphaelle titled Peaches and Grapes was 
owned by the wealthy Boston collector Richard 


995 


Crowninshield Derby. 





PLATE 4.18 

James Peale 

Vegetable Still Life, by 1828 

Oil on canvas, 16% X 22% inches (41.9 X 57.2 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-17-1 


In 1832 Sully once again arranged for a work 
by James to be sold in South Carolina, but this time 
it was previewed in a sketch.””° Sully’s inclusion of a 
sketch is telling, for it indicates the potential buyer 
was looking for a certain type of work. James’s death 
in May 1831 may have encouraged some collectors 
to acquire his work, and in 1833 Robert Gilmor, Jr., 
purchased a still life by James titled Fruzt.**’ This 
glimpse into how art moved between cities deserves 
more study and speaks to the possible influence of 
works by the Peales beyond Philadelphia, which is 


not traditionally taken into account. 
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SARAH MIRIAM PEALE AND 
MARGARETTA PEALE 


Sarah Miriam Peale and Margaretta Peale copied 
works by their cousin Raphaelle and their father, 
James, but it was more common for each of them 

to select elements from these artists’ works to 
create their own compositions. In this way, both 
women developed a vocabulary of forms, subjects, 
and motifs that further established a Peale still-life 
tradition while also creating their own bodies of 
work. Sarah Miriam first exhibited still-life pictures 
at PAFA in 1817, with two pieces titled Flowers. In 
1819, she moved on to fruit, displaying Peaches and 
Grapes, Musk-Melon, and Peaches, as well as prepared 
food with her Jelly and Cake. In 1820 she showed 
only Peaches and Apricots, but in 1822 she exhibited 
Fruit and Wine, Sc., Watermelon, <Sc., and Peaches. 
Sarah’s single entry for Rubens’s 1822 annual exhi- 
bition at Peale’s Baltimore Museum was listed as 
Still Life and described by critic John Neal simply as 
“Water melon very good.”** 

Both of Sarah’s still lifes now in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art date from 1822 
(plates 4.19, 4.20), when she was moving between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Although they are 
early works, each nevertheless bears her bold, 
self-assured signature on the edge of the table at 
the lower right. Fruzt in a China Bowl is clearly 
indebted to her father’s compositions in its table- 
top format and subdued, unarticulated back- 
ground.” Its decorative white porcelain bow! with 
a neoclassical motif and a blue line around its rim 
appears in several of James’s pictures. Other motifs 
from her father’s visual vocabulary include the 
branch with grape leaves placed diagonally across 
the bowl of fruit, the grapes suspended over the 
table’s edge, and the bruised and decaying apples. 
Sarah’s pictures typically contain fewer objects 
than those of James and are often smaller, though 
in this instance the scale is similar to her father’s 
smallest works. The greatest differences between 
similar compositions by James and Sarah lies in 
the fact that Sarah’s are more geometrically 
ordered and individual objects are larger in rela- 
tion to the overall composition. Details in James’s 
paintings such as elegant, finely painted tendrils 
are rare in those of Sarah. In their handling, Sarah’s 
pictures are less refined and more generalized 


and display a boldness of design and color and a 


sense of pattern that is also readily apparent in 
her portraiture. 

Sarah’s Fruit and Glass of Wine is smaller than 
Fruit in a China Bowl and may be the picture listed 
as Still life—fruit & wine, Sc. in the PAFA exhi- 
bition catalogue for 1822. In its scale, its greater 
sense of atmosphere, and its contrast of darkness 
and bright color, it is reminiscent of Raphaelle’s 
work. Both the raisins and the wine glass are part 
of his pictorial vocabulary. The greater emphasis on 
simple shapes and the two round but contrasting 
fruits recall his compositions and their simplicity.*”° 
Sarah's depiction of the glass and its amber con- 
tents is sensitively rendered, and the soft, moist 
texture of the raisins 1s convincing. Her charming, 
well-executed pictures are, however, less intensely 
naturalistic than those of her cousin. Like her 
father, she often made copies of her own work, and 
this piece is an example of that practice.*’! 

Although her still-life pictures were well 
received, and one was even acquired by Baltimore 
collector Robert Gilmor, Jr., Sarah’s most focused 
periods of painting in this genre occurred at the 
beginning and end of a career otherwise dedicated 
to portraiture.’ By 1824, the year of her election 
as an academician of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, she had virtually ceased exhib- 
iting still life in favor of portraiture, though her 
Water Melon, Sc. and Peaches Sc. were shown at 
the Academy in 1829. Sarah’s later still lifes, from 
the 1850s on, reflect a shift in the art world from 
tabletop compositions to fruits on the vine and in 
more natural settings.*** These were small pictures 
that could be painted quickly and sold readily. In 
1856 Sarah began exhibiting still lifes at the annual 
Saint Louis Fair, where she typically won awards 
for her fruit and flower paintings. Her contribution 
to the fourth annual fair in 1859 received first prize 


for a “Fruit Painting in oil” that was described by a 


PLATE 4.19 

Sarah Miriam Peale 

Fruit in a China Bowl, 1822 

Signed and dated, lower right: Sarah M. Peale 1822 
Oil on panel, 15% x 21% inches (39.1 X 54.9 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-17-5 


PLATE 4.20 

Sarah Miriam Peale 

Fruit and Glass of Wine, 1822 

Signed and dated, lower right: Sarah M. Peale 1822 

Oil on canvas, 11% X 16 inches (29.8 X 40.6 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8301 
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reviewer as “a melon, freshly cut, and so natural... 
we wondered why some of the thousands of visitors 
who examined it did not fall into the mistake of the 
birds, when they pecked the grapes of Zexis [ sic] 
... and attempt to take the slice of the delicious 
fruit.”’** Another of her melon pictures, 4 Sliced 
Melon, won first prize for a fruit still life at the Frst 
Annual Exhibition of the Western Academy of Art, 

held in Saint Louis in 1860.” She appears to have 
stopped exhibiting still life after 1867 but may have 
continued to paint for clients or had works available 
in her studio. 

There are significant similarities between the 
small-scale still-life pictures of Sarah Miriam and 
what is presently known of the work of her sis- 
ter, Margaretta Angelica Peale.’*° Unlike Sarah’s, 
Margaretta’s artistic career did not unfold in the 
public arena, though her exhibition record at PAFA 
shows she sent work in 1828, 1829, 1830, 1836, 
1837, and 1865, and almost all the works from the 
1830s were listed as “for sale.” Several pictures 
from the 1860s are now documented, but many 
years are unaccounted for.**’ Her obituary in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, on January 19, 1882, described 
her as “Miss Margaretta Peale, whose superior 
talent in painting fruit has given her a high reputa- 
tion in Philadelphia.” This gracious comment may 
be indicative of a more substantial career than has 
been previously been acknowledged. Her exhibition 
record shows copies after James were part of her 
output, and it seems logical that pictures of this 
type, painted on commission or as speculation, have 
yet to be correctly attributed.** Like her second 
cousin Mary Jane, she undoubtedly received com- 
missions from family and friends, but unlike Mary 
she kept no diary to record them.’ She appears 
to have received some financial assistance from 
her brother, James Peale, Jr., and her sister, Anna 
Claypoole Peale, after the latter's marriage to Gen. 
William Duncan.**° Several entries in her exhibi- 
tion record bear only the generic title Stz// Life, but 
four specific titles, Water Melon, Peaches Sc. Grapes, 
Peaches, and Melon and Plums, may represent some 
of her original subjects.*"! 

Margaretta’s tabletop still lite Melon, Cherries, and 
Plums appears to be similar to other works identified 
in her exhibition record. Placing three cherries close 
to the table’s edge, all pointing in different direc- 
tions, she used the shadows they cast to bridge the 


space between the dish overflowing with dark purple 


plums and the bright green slice of melon resting 
in front of a halved melon tilted toward the viewer. 
Purple plums and cantaloupes, sliced and halved, 
appear in the compositions of Raphaelle and James, 
and Margaretta’s use of diagonally placed leaves to 
unite the individual items also echoes their pictorial 
vocabulary.” ‘Typically, the space on both sides of 
Margaretta’s canvases is kept to a minimum, but an 
open area above the fruit provides a sense of space in 
her densely packed, but orderly and precisely painted, 
arrangements.** 

Margaretta’s Strawberries and Cherries (plate 
4.22), painted in 1865, when she was seventy, 
is smaller than the earlier picture. Her choice 
of strawberries, which had become popular by 
mid-century, 1s a nod to contemporary tastes, as 
well as a departure from her earlier fruit vocab- 
ulary based on family precedents. Her choice 
proved successful, since she sold several pictures 
of this subject. Two other virtually identical pic- 
tures are now in public collections, and others 
may be privately held.*** Her bow] of berries is a 
single element like Raphaelle’s Grapes in a Dish 
(see plate 4.12), but its relatively naive style is a 
vivid contrast to her cousin’s rich illusionism. Her 
simple, boldly rendered forms, the zig-zag shape 
of the leaves, the orange and red colors describ- 
ing the fruit, and the variety of tiny stems that 
seem to dance around the composition charmed 
early twentieth-century modernist collectors such 
as Paul Magriel, who once owned this piece.**” 
Over the course of their careers both Sarah and 
Margaretta created pictures of a more naive and 
vernacular character than those of Raphaelle or 
James; as a result, their work spanned an enor- 


mous generational divide in taste. 


PLATE 4.21 

Margaretta Angelica Peale (American, 1795-1882) 

Melons, Cherries, and Plums, 1836 

Inscribed, verso, after relining: Painted by Miss M.A. Peale / 1836 
Oil on canvas, 13% X 19 inches (34.9 X 48.3 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2010-70-1 


PLATE 4.22 

Margaretta Angelica Peale 

Strawberries and Cherries, 1865 

Signed and dated, lower left: Margta Peale / 1865 

Oil on canvas, 97% X 12% inches (23.5 X 31.1 cm) 
Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8303 
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Fig. 4.3. George Escol Sellers (American, 1808-1899). 

Anna Sellers, after 1802. Graphite on paper; sheet (irregular): 
5%6 X 3 inches (14.1 X 7.6 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-42(164) 


MARY JANE PEALE AND 
ANNA SELLERS 


Mary Jane Peale and her cousin Anna Sellers 
(1824-1905), the daughter of Sophonisba and 


Coleman Sellers, were good friends with a common 


interest in art. Both women donated their art for 
sale at Philadelphia's Great Central Fair, an 1864 
event designed to benefit Union soldiers such as 
Mary Jane’s brother, the physician James Burd 
Peale.**° The pictures Anna displayed at the Great 
Central Fair were landscapes, Alpine View, after 
Weber and On the Susquehanna. She also participate 
in PAFA’s annual exhibitions of 1866 (View on the 


d 


Potomac), 1877 (Flowers), and 1878 (Calla Liltes).?"' 


Having studied with Thomas Eakins at PAFA in 
1876, 1877, and 1882, she also had the benefit of 
a European tour in 1878.*** Among her identi- 
fied landscapes is a view of Belfield farm, which 
she described as “a copy I made from a very old 


painting, by my grandfather.”**’ In 1890 Anna left 


Philadelphia to join her widowed brother, the noted 


engineer and talented amateur artist George Escol 


Sellers (1808-1899; fig. 4.3), who had established 


himself in Tennessee. There, in the scenic area of 
Missionary Ridge near Chattanooga, Escol, as he 
was known, built a large home with a studio and 
guest house. Anna conceived of herself as an ama- 
teur rather than a professional artist, but a portrait 
of her brother that remains in a family collection 
testifies to her abilities as a portraitist. Anna died 
in Tennessee in 1905, and a number of her works, 
which appear to be original compositions, are in the 
Hunter Museum of American Art in Chattanooga.*”° 
Anna is represented in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art by Sézll Life with Oval China Bowl, 
after James Peale (plate 4.23). Although nearly iden- 
tical in composition and dimensions to James’s 
original of the same subject now in the Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Arts Institute in Utica, New York, 
it lacks the lively color and richer textures typical of 
James’s best work.”' James’s composition was also 
copied by Rubens and Mary Jane, and Anna’s close 
association with Mary Jane suggests that her access 
to James’s picture also may have occurred in that 
context. According to Mary Jane’s “List of Pictures 
I Own,” Rubens owned James’s picture, copied it 
three times in 1857, and completed a variation of it 
in 1859." It appears Mary Jane did not copy it until 
1888, which may have been the moment Anna made 
her copy as well.”* The copying activity of these 
three artists illustrates how Peale still-life imagery 
created by one artist proliferated at the hands of oth- 
ers—and also accounts for some of the ongoing con- 
fusion in the attribution of the works replicated.*”* 
As noted, Mary Jane was dedicated to the 
well-being and artistic instruction of her father 
during the last ten years of his life, a decade 
Charles Coleman Sellers appropriately referred to 
as Rubens’s “Painter’s Decade.” During this time, 
however, she continued to study with her uncle 
Rembrandt, fulfill commissions from clients, and 
travel to New York City to visit friends and family 
and stay in touch with the contemporary art world. 
In the spring of 1862 she recorded details of an 
extended stay that included an evening spent with 
Winslow Homer, “the Artist who illustrates for 
Harper’s Weekly,” whom she described as “a won- 
derful talent” and “quite good looking and agree- 
able.”’”? The same trip included a visit to Frederic 
Edwin Church’s studio, where she saw his picture 
of “the Cotopaxi Volcano” as well as “(Thomas ] 
Cole’s picture of the Architect's Dream’[, ] his own 
picture of the ‘Meteor’ which is beautiful and his 
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‘Flag in the Sky.” She described his studio as “beau- 
tiful and full of interesting objects,” and Church 


proudly showed her his butterfly specimens from 
South America, which led to a discussion of “Uncle 
Titian’s collection of butterflys.”*”® 

As noted, Mary Jane’s work varied in qual- 
ity, but her Grapes and Peaches of 1864 (plate 4.24) 
is a fine example of her achievements in still-life 
painting.” Its composition reflects James’s influ- 
ence and includes some of the most favored Peale 
family fruits. A selection of white, red, and black 
grapes and a small black plum are shown next to 
a bright, perfect peach, accented by a stem and 
curving leaves that echo its shape. The lessons in 
color and modeling Mary learned from Rembrandt 
are employed to create luminous grapes against a 
typically dark background. The irregular edges 
of the grape leaves recall those of James, as do the 
full forms of the grapes offset by energetic lines 
describing the stems holding the bunches together. 
Near the edge of the table, the halved peach and the 





PLATE 4.23 

Anna Sellers (American, 1824-1905) 

Still Life with Oval China Bowl, after James Peale, c. 1888 
Oil on canvas, 19 X 27 inches (48.3 X 68.6 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2010-70-2 


one empty stem without its grape suggest a human 
presence. If the full, lush quality of the composition 
is directly indebted to the work of James, its sub- 
dued tonality recalls the romantic and mysterious 
effects often present in the work of Raphaelle. 
Unlike Grapes and Peaches, Mary’s Strawberries 
in a Basket (plate 4.25) departs from the established 
conventions of Peale family still life. Rather than 
being arranged on a tabletop, the red berries tum- 
ble out of a golden-colored basket and over bright 
green blades of grass. Their presentation suggests 
they were freshly picked on a morning or after- 
noon outing to gently harvest the smaller gifts of 
nature. Like her father, Mary was often given gifts 


of fruit, many of which she painted in these smaller 
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formats. Her Strawberries may be a subject inspired 
by such a gift.°’* The composition she used was not 
unique, however, and was one that was increasingly 
popular with still-life painters of this period. Mary 
may have replicated her initial composition over a 
number of years and gifted either her original or 

a copy to her brother Charles, who presented her 
work to the public when he donated it to the 1864 
Great Central Fair.*”? It was a composition so much 
admired by her mother’s relatives, the Pattersons of 
Philadelphia and Pottsville, that Rubens made six 
copies of it between January and June 1865, all of 
which were either sold or gifted to members of the 
Patterson family.” 

The way in which Margaretta, Anna, and Mary 
Jane chose to pursue their artistic careers placed 
them in a segment of the art market that remains 
largely unexplored. Their less frequent and low- 
key presentation of themselves in large public ven- 
ues does not mean that they did not have private 
commissions or the opportunity for sales through 
private galleries or other venues. The fact that they 
could establish reputations and, as a result, contrib- 
ute and perhaps even shape aspects of the growing 
taste for art and the desire to possess it is a topic 


that deserves further exploration.”*! 


RUBENS PEALE 


Rubens copied and adapted the work of his uncle 
James, his brother Raphaelle, his cousin Margaretta, 
and his daughter Mary Jane. He also copied prints, 
work by other artists, and his own pictures.” 
Between the years 1855 and 1865, he also created 
his own unique pictorial expressions. Rubens’s oeu- 
vre is largely devoted to still-life pictures, followed 
by landscapes, of which twenty-two are recorded, 
and eleven pictures of partridges, which com- 
menced in 1861 with his Mrs. Peale’s Happy Family 


PLATE 4.24 

Mary Jane Peale 

Grapes and Peaches, 1864 

Signed, center: Painted by M.J. Peale; inscribed, verso: 1864 
Oil on canvas, 134 X 19% inches (33.7 X 49.5 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-17-7 


PLATE 4.25 

Mary Jane Peale 

Strawberries in a Basket, 1864 

Signed, lower left: M J Peale 

Oil on academy board, 9%6 X 12% inches (23 X 32.4 cm) 
Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8302 


of Partridges.?*’ The Philadelphia Museum of Art’s 
collection contains four significantly different and 
distinctive works by Rubens—two that reveal his 
indebtedness to Raphaelle and James, and two that 
are among his most original and very finest works, 
his early From Nature in the Garden and his late 
English Magpie Eating Cake.”** 

Throughout his life Rubens was diligent and 
dedicated to his various pursuits, and his years 
as an artist, which began when he was seventy- 
one, were no exception.’” For the most part, he 
recorded when he began and completed pictures, 
leaving behind a record of some 147 works. Of 
these, approximately 34 were given to friends 
and family, some of whom expressly requested 
them, while about 23 were noted as sold or for 
sale.°*’ The remaining pictures were undesignated. 
Rubens never formally exhibited his pictures, but 
his “artist's decade” was a rich and purposeful 
period that placed him firmly within his family’s 
art-making community and fulfilled his own artis- 
tic inclinations and abilities. Through the art he 
created and gifted he linked its generations more 
closely together. 

Rubens’s From Nature in the Garden (plate 4.26) 
is among his most exuberant works. An arrange- 
ment of cut flowers in an interior setting, its title 
records his inscription on the back of the original 
canvas. A joyful reminiscence of the rich floral 
production of his garden, it was a gift to his son 
Charles Willson (1821-1871) on its completion in 
1856.°°" Given Rubens’s history as an avid, con- 
stant, and knowledgeable gardener, it 1s easy to 
contextualize this picture into his life. Not only had 
he been running the family’s Woodland Farm in 
Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania, since 1841, but he 
had also used his expertise at his father’s Belfield, 
where he had “laid out the walks and planted nearly 
all the trees, shrubs & box edgings.”’* Rubens 
recorded beginning this picture on January 7, 1856, 
and completing it on December 23 of that year, sug- 
gesting that he was able to avail himself of flowers 
from all seasons and work with blooms that were 
grown both outside in the garden and inside in 
his greenhouse.” His lavish painted record of his 
garden's riches was paralleled by his generosity in 
sharing his real flowers with others. The gifts were 
appreciated, since he was able to write his daughter 
Mary Jane that “all say we have the greatest display 


of flowers of any body else.”’’° From Nature in the 
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PLATE 4.26 

Rubens Peale (American, 1784-1865) 

From Nature in the Garden, 1856 

Signed, on basket: RP to CWP 1856; inscribed, verso: 
By Rubens Peale from Nature in the Garden 1856 

Oil on canvas, mounted on panel; 18% x 24% inches 

(47.6 X 62.9 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2010-70-3 


Garden, an early but surprisingly masterful work, 

is one of his approximately seven floral composi- 
tions, all of which date from his first three years of 
painting. In her “List of Pictures I Own,” Mary Jane 
recorded his first attempt, “Flowers Father painted 
... to surprise me.”””’ Mary would go on to instruct 
her father in the basics of still-life painting, and, as 
noted in Rubens’s lists of pictures and his journal, 
she often contributed to completing or otherwise 


assisted in the creation of his canvases. 
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Rubens’s career within the Peale museums 
honed his skills as a naturalist, and the specimen 
drawings of his brother ‘Titian, with whom he 
worked for several years, may have been influential 
in his detailed rendering of the characteristic forms 
and colors of the individual flowers he chose for this 
arrangement. Like Raphaelle and James, Rubens 
worked from nature, though his limited ability in 
rendering three-dimensional images produced dif- 
ferent results. The dark ground, vivid color, and 
abundant display of his picture recall the flower 
pieces of seventeenth-century European artists such 
as Jan Davidsz. de Heem, whose work was lent to 
his Baltimore museum during the 1820s. The paint- 
ing also bears comparison, as Paul Schweizer noted, 
to the work of mid-century American artists such as 
George Harvey (c. 1800-1878) and Severin Roesen 
(1816—-c. 1872), as well as its popular recycling in the 
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chromolithography of Currier and Ives.?” William 
Gerdts and Russell Burke noted the great popularity 
and influence of these affordable prints beginning 

in the mid-1840s, and it seems likely the contempo- 
rary aesthetic they exemplified influenced Rubens.*” 
Certainly, his picture shares the effect readily appar- 
ent in chromolithographs he may have owned or 
used as a touchstone. For Alfred Frankenstein, how- 
ever, the “staring uniformity of emphasis on all the 
objects in From Nature in the Garden is the sign man- 
ual of the primitive painter.”*”* The formal charac- 
teristics observed in this work and others by Rubens 
place his pictures in a different context than those 
of his more technically accomplished role models, 
Raphaelle and James. Nonetheless, the imagery that 
fills most of his still-life compositions is intimately 
connected to theirs. 

The reticulated porcelain Chinese export bowl 
seen at the center of From Nature in the Garden is a 
well-known item in Peale family still-life pictures 
and is, along with the painting’s tabletop format, 
the most obvious connection to that tradition. As 
discussed previously, it is a bowl with a reserve at 
its center, but unlike James’s picture from the early 
1820s in which the reserve is left blank (see plate 
4.17), here it is clearly inscribed R.P. / to / CWP. 

/ 1856."° Rubens continually painted pictures as 
gifts for his children, but this is the only one bear- 
ing such a formal inscription, suggesting it was 

a special gift. It was a year in which Rubens was 
particularly generous with gifts of his paintings 

to his children.*’° Aside from this work, he pre- 
sented Charles with a painting titled Watermelon 
and Cantaloups, Mary Jane received Glass Pitcher 
with Cut Flowers Which Bloomed in the House; and he 
started two works for his son James, one of which 
he completed in 1856 (Flowers, Fruit ) and the other 
in 1857 (Flowers in a Niche). For his son George, 

he began a picture he called Szlver Basket of Peaches, 
Cream Jug and Sugar Dish" 

Rubens’s picture for George, now known as 
Peaches in a Silver Basket with Ostrich Egg and Cream 
Pitcher (plate 4.27), was begun in February 1856 
but not completed until shortly after George's 
sudden death on January 4, 1859.” A variation of 
Raphaelle’s Stzl/ Life with Strawberries and Ostrich 
Egg Cup from 1814 (Seattle Art Museum), the 
two pictures are most alike in their basic compo- 
sition, in which fruit in a container is flanked by 


an egg on the left and a pitcher on the right.*” 


They differ significantly, however, in the contrast 
between Raphaelle’s small selection of strawberries 
in a delicate porcelain dish and Rubens’s plump, 
brightly colored peaches in a silver-plated wire- 
work basket.**° The cream pitchers differ, as well, 
with Rubens’s silver vessel replacing the statuesque 
porcelain form shown by Raphaelle. The light in 
Rubens’s picture is, like Raphaelle’s, coming in from 
the left, but it is more evenly distributed across 

the front and casts no soft atmospheric shadows, 
though it does highlight parts of the silver basket, 
the pitcher, and the base of the egg. Most signifi- 
cantly, Rubens’s tabletop arrangement is viewed 
from above, and he deliberately breaks the strict 
horizontal format seen in the pictures of Raphaelle 
and James by organizing his objects on an oval sur- 
face with edges curving back in space. 

Both the ostrich egg cup and the silver basket 
were owned by Rubens. ‘The former was a standing 
cup comprised of an ostrich egg mounted in silver 
gilt with decoration around its rim and a cover also 
formed from its shell. Clearly an object of European 
origin, it was most likely given to Charles Willson 
Peale for his museum, since it united natural science 
and the decorative arts in a handsome, elegantly 
crafted curiosity. Raphaelle’s picture establishes 
it was in the Peales’ possession by 1814, when he 
painted his elegant still life. Rubens’s title for his 
picture indicates it was used as a sugar dish and, 
aside from its appearance in his picture, the artist’s 
ownership of the egg is confirmed by its presence 
on a shelf of his secretary in an interior view of 
his studio.**' The silver basket appears to have 
belonged to him as well, since an identical piece has 
descended in the family. But this basket, or one just 
like it, also appeared in a still life by James, which 
Rubens may have owned.*” The basket’s wirework 
construction makes it visually interesting, as well 
as transparent, and Rubens used it in several of his 
pictures.**’ His slightly off-center placement of the 
peach leaves reaching across the top of the fruit 
is a motif established by Raphaelle and seen in his 
Still Life with Peaches of 1821 (Brooklyn Museum). 
Interestingly, Raphaelle’s picture also shows 
peaches in a bowl that is seemingly identical to the 
one pictured in Rubens’s From Nature in the Garden, 
except that the reserve on Raphaelle’s bowl bears 
his initials. A copy that has been attributed to either 
Rubens or Mary Jane confirms their awareness of 


Raphaelle’s picture.”** 
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The multiple ways in which Rubens’s Peaches in 
a Silver Basket intersects with the works of his uncle 
and brother is an object lesson in creative reuse and 
continuity within the Peale family. The distinctive 
character of Rubens’s picture, however, is generated 
by his use of form and color. The saturated color 
of the peaches and leaves complements the cream- 
colored egg and silver tones of the basket, pitcher, 
and egg mount.**’ The rhyming, curving forms 
he used to define his objects are bundled into the 
confines of the horizontal space, intensifying their 
energy, though he left space both above and below. 
Undaunted by his lack of perspective skills, Rubens 
created a work only tangentially related to illusion- 
ism as he conformed his objects to the inner visual 
logic of his picture. 

Rubens’s Peaches on a Plate of 1861 (plate 4.28) 
is considerably smaller in composition and size 
than Peaches in a Silver Basket, but like the latter 
picture it is related to Raphaelle’s compositions.**° 
It is especially comparable to Raphaelle’s Orange 
and Book (see plate 4.13) in its small central motif 
of vivid orange fruit placed on a tabletop against a 
subdued background. Rubens’s picture, however, 
exhibits a thicker application of paint and a less 
nuanced and illusionistic description of objects and 
atmosphere. The leaves add a decorative flourish 
to the simple shapes of the peaches and the plate. 
Leaves and peaches are staples of the Peale family 
still-life vocabulary, and the halved peach here, 
like the one Mary Jane included in her Grapes and 
Peaches of 1864 (see plate 4.24), suggests an invi- 
tation to consume. Mary Jane had greater mastery 
of textures, volume, and the management of light, 
and these were all areas in which she assisted her 
father. In Rubens’s Peaches on a Plate light enters 
from the front to illuminate the peaches. The white 
plate with its gold rim secures the fruit at its center, 
and the horizontal lines of the table in front and at 
the back further define their placement in a neat, 
balanced composition. 

Like Raphaelle and Mary Jane, Rubens occa- 
sionally painted one piece or one type of fruit. But, 
unlike them, he set aside the hierarchies of painting 
and entered the world of craft when he painted zinc 
or tin cutouts of individual fruits. In his diary entry 
for May 28, 1862, he noted, “I went to the tinsmans 
and got him to cut out of tin, 3 Apples, 3 Peaches 
and 3 Pears. I gave them a coat of paint and put 


them in the sun to dry.” Similar notations appear in 


1863, and on March 12, 1864, he recorded the pur- 
chase of one of his “Slices of Watermelon in zinc.”?*’ 

Rubens’s English Magpie Eating Cake of 1865 
(plate 4.29) is unique among his pictures in its 
inclusion of a bird in a domestic setting rather than 
in its natural habitat. The bird’s strict profile and 
the careful description of its form, coloration, and 
feathers are reminiscent of the illustration from 
Wilson’s American Ornithology that detailed the 
magpie specimen displayed at Peale’s Museum.*** 
Although Rubens’s experience with natural science 
and his practice of taxidermy informed his ability 
and desire to present the bird’s characteristic form, 
the fact that it holds a morsel of iced cake in its 
beak, while also making direct eye contact with the 
viewer, indicates Rubens had an additional message 
to convey. The picture was painted in Philadelphia, 
less than a year after the death of his beloved wife, 
Eliza, and after he and Mary Jane had relocated 
from the family home in Schuylkill Haven to an 
apartment in Philadelphia.’ 

Rubens’s diary shows he worked diligently on 
this picture, which he began on May 25, 1865, and 
last referenced on June 9, just over a month before 
his own death.” Its carefully constructed perspec- 
tive, possibly achieved with Mary Jane’s assistance, 
supports its thoughtfully placed contents. The 
viewer 1s brought close to the table and to the pic- 
ture’s “action.” As the magpie eats the cake, light 
enters from the window to illuminate its brilliant 
green plumage, which complements the taupe and 
maroon colors that predominate in the walls, table, 
curtain, and dish. ‘The wine glass in the right back- 
ground adds a warm caramel color.”’' The picture's 
smooth horizontality is, however, strangely broken 


between the window ledge and the left side of the 


PLATE 4.27 

Rubens Peale 

Peaches in Silver Basket with Ostrich Egg and Cream Pitcher, 
1856—59 

Inscribed, verso: Painted by Rubens Peale / for Geo. Peale / 
Feb. 1856 

Oil on tin, 14 x 20 inches (35.6 X 50.8 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8297 


PLATE 4.28 

Rubens Peale 

Peaches on a Plate, 1861 

Inscribed, verso: Painted by Rubens Peale in his 77th year 
1861 / Presented to Horace Wells Sellers July 21st 1861 

Oil on tin, 10 x 14 inches (25.4 X 35.6 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8298 
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PLATE 4.29 

Rubens Peale 

English Magpie Eating Cake, 1865 

Signed and dated, lower right: Rubens Peale / June 1865 
Oil on canvas, 19 X 27 inches (48.3 X 68.6 cm) 

Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, x-8296 


table, where a dark void is bridged by the pointed 
tail of the bird and the billowing curtain and its 
shadow. The composition is tight and pared down, 
yet it also contains decorative elements such as the 
undulating outline of the plate holding thick slices 
of heavily decorated cake. Substantial in size, it is 
boldly signed and dated Rubens Peale / 1865 on the 
lower right side of the table. 

In February 1865, Rubens had begun work- 
ing on a copy of Cake and Wine, a picture painted 
by Raphaelle in 1813 and given by him to Rubens 
and Eliza as a wedding gift in 1820. His brother's 
picture was a spare, elegant composition with six 


small pieces of white cake, with bits of raisins and 





some vanilla icing, on a plate seen only from the 


side. It was accompanied by a simple wine glass just 
left of center and directly behind the dish.*” Paul 
Schweizer suggested that “Rubens may have copied 
this work because of his loneliness following his 
wife’s death and his desire to memorialize the happy 
years they spent together.” The copies of this trea- 
sured picture he made for his children surely were 
not only an acknowledgment of their parents’ union 
but also a manifestation of this family’s deeper emo- 
tional attachments. Rubens was actively working 

on the theme of cake and wine when he began his 
English Magpie. He painted four copies of Raphaelle’s 
picture, as well as one clear variation that was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Frederick Patterson, a relative of 
Eliza’s.*** Unlike the pictures designated 4 Copy 

of Raphaelle’s Cakes & Wine that he painted for 
Mary Jane, Edward, and Charles, as well as James 
Patterson, Mrs. Frederick Patterson’s picture was 
titled Plate of Cake and Wine. It featured a decorative 


plate seen from above, a sculpturally defined wine 
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glass to its right, and slices of cake with thick deco- 
rative icing. The plate, glass, and cake in this picture 
are all similar to those seen in English Magpie.**’ It 
is unknown to what, if any, occasion the picture for 
Mrs. Patterson was linked, but during the nineteenth 
century such cakes were served not only at weddings 
but also at birthdays and funerals.*”° Rubens began 
her picture on June 7, as he continued to work on 
his larger, more complex picture. 

English Magpie Eating Cake is a close-up interior 
view that includes a table, a window, and a curtain 
beside the cake, wine, and bird. Between December 
1860 and January 1862 he had painted two interiors 
with Mary Jane, but both were longer perspective 
views with the pictorial elements much smaller 
and more distant from the viewer.*”’ In June of 
1865, after his move to Philadelphia, he once again 
noted working on an interior, which he described as 
“from our parlor into my chamber, No. 514 Walnut 
Street.” This suggests another long view, in con- 
trast to the composition of English Magpie, which is 
first and foremost a still life, though one that breaks 
the Peale formula to include an interior location. 

An annotated drawing by Mary Jane in her “List 
of Pictures | Own” appears to identify this location 
and provides the missing link for interpreting the 
seemingly mysterious juxtaposition of elements 
seen in the Magpie. It reads: “Study of the window 
where Father sat, in Walnut St, opposite the State- 
House, Yard & Dickey his Bird.”*”° 

The image of a bird eating cake injects a genre- 
like element into the picture, but the motif of birds 
or small rodents stealing food was not unique in 
still-life imagery.*°° Both Rubens and Eliza kept 
birds as pets, and in his series of partridge pictures 
he often used the title Happy Family. Despite the 
fact these pictures showed the partridges in their 
natural habitat, they were modeled on the parents 
and brood Eliza had “kept for sometime in the house 
in the latter part of July last.”°°' Clearly there was 
affection for and an inclination to humanize birds in 
this Peale household. Rubens’s bird “Dickey” accom- 
panied him on his relocation to Philadelphia, and it 
seems likely that Dickey was a magpie.*”’ Rubens 
clearly identified the large bird in his picture as an 
“English Magpie,” but if Dickey was his model or 
inspiration, his inclusion alongside the window, the 
curtain, and the cake suggests he also may have had 
an emblematic purpose. Magpies are known to be 


among the most intelligent birds. Monogamous, 


they engage in elaborate social rituals, possibly 
including the expression of grief. When domesti- 
cated they are easily taught to imitate the human 
voice and to articulate words. Courageous and cun- 
ning, their long tail and bold plumage are accom- 
panied by a swaggering and confident gait.*°’ The 
magpie is clearly the protagonist in this picture, as 
it gazes confidently at the viewer while unapologet- 
ically stealing a bit of cake and icing. This behavior 
is, of course, as characteristic of this bird as its 
plumage, but it entered the contemporary imagina- 
tion most notably through the opera The Thieving 
Magpie, by the Italian composer Gioachino Rossini 
(1792-1868), which had its Philadelphia debut 
in October 1827.°°* There were, however, darker 
traditional associations with magpies, especially in 
England and Scotland, where a magpie at the win- 
dow foretold death and the appearance of a single 
magpie might bring bad luck. However, if, as here, a 
magpie looked you in the eye, it foretold good luck. 
Rubens’s picture shows the window where 
he sat and looked across the street into the State 
House yard at the buildings that had housed Peale’s 
Museum, where he had lived as a child and which he 
had grown up to manage. It was a location rich with 
past associations. ‘The dark red curtain, pulled to 
one side, recalls his father’s great late self-portraits, 
especially the one he painted for Rubens’s Baltimore 
museum in 1823, which showed him “descending a 
staircase” as symbolic of his descent in life.*°’ ‘The 
magpie, with its wide, sharp-clawed feet, turns its 
head to convey good luck to the viewer and partakes 
of food that was served in family celebrations of the 
cycles of life. But as the former proprietor of three 
museums featuring natural history displays, Rubens 
knew well that the magpie was the quintessential 
scavenger bird, an emissary from nature enacting 
life’s inevitable cycle. Rubens did not designate 
this picture for anyone, but it seems likely it was 
intended as a final amusing and philosophical mes- 
sage for those left behind after his death. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Family Traditions 


Rubens Peale’s quiet, personal dedication to paint- 
ing subjects from nature during the last decade 

of his life was in sharp contrast to his brother 
Rembrandt’s very public mission, during his final 
decade, to secure a lasting place in the annals of 
American art for himself and the Peale name by his 
continuing creation and promotion of Washington 
portraiture. He accomplished this through oil 
portraits, graphics, publications, and his popular 
lecture, “Washington and His Portraits.” The late 
1850s also saw Rembrandt divest himself of his 
monumental 1820 exhibition picture The Court of 
Death (Detroit Institute of Arts), which was once 
again displayed and promoted by a newly published 
chromolithograph (see plate 5.7). This final chapter 
discusses a small group of works in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art’s collection that represent these 
endeavors and highlight the transmission of 
Charles Willson Peale’s artistic ambitions and per- 
sonal values to his second-eldest son. 

Rembrandt’s late-life focus on Washington 
imagery was the culmination of his sporadic 
engagement with this subject throughout his 
artistic career. In this, he was in league with sev- 
eral other members of his family who had devoted 
considerable time and energy to depicting the 
nation’s most celebrated leader. Seated beside 
his father in October 1795, seventeen-year-old 
Rembrandt painted his first and only life portrait 
of Washington, which he later identified as his 
touchstone for the many portraits that followed.’ 
On an extended trip to Charleston, Savannah, and 
Baltimore with Raphaelle immediately after this life 
sitting, he made several copies for individuals eager 


to own the most recent portrait of the president.* 


David Edwin, after Rembrandt Peale. Apotheoszs of 
Washington, 1800 (detail of plate 5.2) 
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Following Washington’s death on December 
14, 1799, the demand for his likeness increased 
dramatically, and in 1800 Rembrandt's portrait was 
engraved by the British-born, Philadelphia-based 
engraver David Edwin (1776—1841).’ A dignified 
and somber likeness, it was titled General George 
Washington, with the legend Born Feb. 22, 1732 in 
Westmoreland County Virginia, and Died Dec. 14, 1799 
at Mount Vernon (plate 5.1). Simple, traditional, 
and affordable, the print was assured to sell.* That 
year also marked the publication of another Edwin 
print, this one reproducing a much larger and more 
ambitious image by Rembrandt (plate 5.2). Titled 
Apotheosis of Washington, it documented a transpar- 
ency painting that, in its serious subject matter and 
large scale, was essentially a history painting. 

Unlike a traditional picture, a transparency was 
painted on oiled paper, which allowed it to be lit 
from behind to create a colorful and luminous effect. 
Charles painted several transparencies during and 
after the Revolution for political protests and civic 
celebrations, since their scale and visual impact 
made them ideal for large outdoor public gather- 
ings.” Sellers believed Rembrandt’s work illustrated 
the “essential features” of this art and noted that 
“the heavenly light streaming down from behind 
a lofty cloud enveloping the figure of Washington 
and touching Mount Vernon’s walls below, would, 
lighted from behind, give its most strikingly dra- 
matic effect. It was such use of light, impossible 
to achieve in ordinary painting, that made the 
transparencies so exciting.” Sellers also suggested 
Edwin’s print may have served as a small-scale 
transparency that people could purchase for display 
in their windows.° 

Although the painting would not have been 
completed in time for the memorial event held in 
Philadelphia on December 26, 1799, it was ready for 
the celebrations marking Washington's birthday in 





R Peale Pine 


GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Born F622, 1732 inWestnoreland County Virgaea, and Died Dee L41799 at Mount Vernon. 


Libleatred by Savage 1200. 


PLATE 5.1 

David Edwin (American, born England, 1776-1841), 
after Rembrandt Peale 

General George Washington, 1800 

Published by J. Savage, Philadelphia 

Stipple engraving; image: 12% X 9/%e inches (31.8 X 
23 cm); sheet: 14%  10%c inches (37.1 X 26.2 cm) 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 
2012-172-162 


opposite: 

PLATE 5.2 

David Edwin, after Rembrandt Peale 

Apotheosis of Washington, 1800 

Published by S. Kennedy, Philadelphia 

Stipple engraving and etching; plate: 267% 18% inches 
(67.9 X 47 cm); sheet: 27% X 18% inches 

(68.9 X 47.3 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-15 


February 1800.’ The theme of apotheosis, which 
had been employed in the late president's funeral 
oration, may have inspired Rembrandt to adopt 
Washington’s ascent into the heavens as his sub- 
ject.* Publisher Samuel Kennedy’s advertisement for 
Edwin’s engraving on December 20, 1800, described 
it as “a whole length portrait of Washington, rising 


gently in a graceful attitude on light clouds, from 
Mount Vernon, which appears underneath: On one 
side are the portraits of Warren and Montgomery, 
among clouds, descending in an inviting attitude 
toward our principal Hero: on the other side, a fig- 
ure of Cupid, suspended in the air, attentively 
admiring Washington, and holding a wreath of 
Immortality over his head.”® 

Rembrandt based his image on Benjamin 
West’s Apotheosis of Princes Octavius and Alfred, a 
large commemorative grand-manner portrait of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth children of George 
III and Queen Charlotte, who, like the Continental 
Army generals Richard Montgomery and Joseph 
Warren, died within months of each other. West’s 
painting had been reproduced by the Scottish 
engraver Robert Strange (1721-1792) in 1786, and 
in adapting this graphic source Rembrandt demon- 
strated his artistic sophistication and knowledge of 
“contemporary” mourning imagery connected to an 
international ruler.'° While West’s young princes 
and their angel are in the quasi-classical clothing 
typically associated with religious imagery, Peale’s 
similar costuming also suggested Roman garb. This 
served not only to remove Washington from the 
temporal world but also to evoke the classical repub- 
lican values for which he was admired, such as his 
“devotion to the law; the dedication to public service; 
and the sense of honor and dignity and virtue.”"’ 
Rembrandt's 1795 life portrait provided the model 
for Washington’s face, and although its naturalistic 
character 1s surprising in juxtaposition with the 
heavenly surroundings, it focuses the viewer on the 
reality of the man, the event of his death, and the 
idea of glory beyond the mortal realm. 

Edwin’s print after Peale’s lost work is a fasci- 
nating and important piece of Washingtoniana, as 
well as a quintessential example of the influence of 
European print sources on American painting and 
its associated graphic production. The Apotheosis 
represents Rembrandt’s first serious venture into 
history painting and establishes that by 1800 he 
was engaged in producing dramatic exhibition pic- 
tures for a general audience. Its utility also extended 
beyond the events of 1800, since it was displayed 
at Peale’s Museum in the State House in 1804 to 
celebrate the first anniversary of the Louisiana 
Purchase. Hopeful that Rembrandt might be the son 
who would pursue history painting, which Charles 


deemed the highest artistic calling, he was able to 
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write him proudly that, once again, the Apotheosts 
“1s against the great window otf the Stairs, it looks 
well.” Four years later, when Rembrandt was in 
Paris, Charles wrote him that on July 4th he would 
“put up the apotheosis of Genl. Washington & the 
Portrait of Mr. Jefferson with the motto ‘Peace to 


the World’ for the evening entertainment.””” 


Washington Revisited 


In the busy years between 1800 and 1823 
Rembrandt occasionally completed commissions 
for Washington portraits that melded aspects of 
his and his father’s 1795 life portraits of the first 
president.’ But in 1823, after the transfer of his 
Baltimore museum to Rubens and his realization 
that private portrait commissions might not sustain 
him and his family, Rembrandt began creating his 
ultimate visual formulation of Washington’s like- 
ness designed to serve a public purpose. Although 
he was focusing on only one individual, it was a 
mission not unlike his father’s decision to create 
a portrait gallery of American worthies after the 
Revolution. He made this goal clear when he wrote, 
in reference to his picture, that “when it is recol- 
lected that his aspect was as noble as his character, 
and that his countenance corresponded with his 
conduct, it 1s the more incumbent on us to seek for, 
and transmit to posterity the true and impressive 
image of that countenance. Nothing can more pow- 
erfully carry back the mind to the glorious period 
which gave birth to this nation—nothing can be 
found more capable of exciting the noblest feelings 
of emulation and patriotism.”™ 

This portrait, titled George Washington, Patriz 
Pater, was large in scale, powerfully illusionis- 
tic, and impressive in its iconographic details. 
Described by Charles as a “fine and powerful pic- 
ture,” and unveiled to the public in Philadelphia in 
May, the painting was on display in the U.S. Capitol 
during the winter of 1824.'? Rembrandt was hope- 
ful that either this picture or his large equestrian 
portrait of Washington still underway would be 
acquired for the Capitol collection and lead to fur- 
ther commissions. It was an opportune moment, 
since the Capitol building was nearing completion 
and plans for its decoration were still in their early 
stages.'° To date, only John Trumbull (1756-1843) 
had secured commissions for four of the eight 


murals planned for its rotunda.'’ Rembrandt wrote 


the government committee reviewing the acquisi- 

tion of his picture that his mission had been “to res- 
cue from oblivion the aspect of a Man who would 
forever be venerated as the ‘father of his Country.” 

The picture was not acquired for the Capitol 
collection until 1832, but in the interim Rembrandt 
promoted it with explanatory pamphlets that 
accompanied its display at home and in Europe."® 
Among the testaments to the portrait’s excel- 
lence and veracity were the comments of George 
Washington Parke Custis (1781-1857), step- 
grandson of the late president, who wrote that 
“the getting up of Peale’s Washington, its likeness, 
its classic embellishments and execution, are wor- 
thy of the subject, and shed a lustre on the school of 
American Arts.’’° The pamphlets also indicated the 
artist was willing to replicate his picture on its orig- 
inal scale, since he described these possible commis- 
sions as being of “the size and style... expressly 
calculated for public Halls.”*! Two such replicas are 
presently identified, one privately owned and the 
other in the collection of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. It seems he was hoping his picture 
might meet with the broad demand his father’s 
1779 George Washington at Princeton (see fig. 3.6) 
had enjoyed over four decades earlier.” 

In 1827 his picture’s reputation and visibility 
were further enhanced when his print titled Patrize 
Pater (plate 5.3) was awarded a silver medal by 
Philadelphia’s Franklin Institute as the best exam- 
ple of lithography to be executed in the United 
States.”® Peale had gained his expertise in this rel- 
atively new medium by working with the brothers 
William and John Pendleton in their studios in 
New York and later in Boston, where he had been 
seeking portrait commissions and keeping an eye on 
the continuing exhibitions of his Court of Death.”* 
Peale’s decision to employ lithography appears to 
have been directly linked to his desire to achieve 
a greater tonal range than was typically possibly 
with traditional engraving. The fine impression of 
Peale’s lithograph illustrated here reveals a mastery 
of light, shadow, and texture that was also the hall- 
mark of his oil portraiture. 

Despite his technical mastery of this graphic 
medium, the print does not fully convey the pow- 
erful trompe l’oeil effect of the original painting. 

It does, however, faithfully detail the oil por- 
trait’s iconography, which amply supports the 


picture’s message about Washington’s character. 
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The oval framework enclosing the deceased hero 
recalls the oval inserts placed on the portraits of 
Revolutionary era notables at Peale’s Museum in 
Philadelphia. But the sculptural quality of this oval 
and the inclusion of a keystone featuring what Peale 
identified as the “Phydian head of Jupiter” made it 
resonate with its source in ancient sepulchral art, 
where this form represented the “immortal circle of 
God.” The oak leaves surrounding the oval sym- 
bolized Jupiter as quintessential father and ruler 
and alluded to the honor due Washington for his 
patriotism.” Similar honorific architectural motifs 


enclosing famous rulers, authors, and even artists 
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PLATE 5.3 

Rembrandt Peale 

Patriz Pater, 1827 

Printed by William S. and John B. Pendleton Lithography, Boston 
Lithograph; image: 19%6 X 15% inches (48.7 X 38.9 cm); sheet: 
23/6 X 17% inches (59.5 X 44.8 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-14 
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Fig. 5.1. Gilbert Stuart. George Washington, c. 1798. Oil on 
canvas, 27 X 21 inches (68.6 X 53.3 cm). Philadelphia Museum 


of Art. 125th Anniversary Acquisition. Promised gift of the 
McNeil Americana Collection, 45-2005-1 


can be found in European paintings and graphics.*’ 
Like Rembrandt’s oil portrait, the print identifies 
Washington by the words Patrie Pater (Father of 
His Country) incised in stone. Although it could 
not convey the scale of the original portrait, the 
print served as an aide-mémoire for those wishing 
to recall their viewing experience or an appropriate 
acquisition for those who had not seen it but wished 
to own a handsome, high-quality image to demon- 
strate their regard for Washington. 

Nineteen busy and productive years after the 
publication of his lithograph, Rembrandt embarked 
on a variation of his monumental portrait for sale 
to the general public.” The first notice of his new 
endeavor appeared in an 1846 exhibition pam- 
phlet for the Patria Pater, which he now routinely 
referred to as the Standard National Likeness of 
Washington. In it he noted he was “now the only 
painter living who ever beheld Washington” and 
offered a “George Washington Copy” on a reduced 
scale of twenty-five by thirty inches for one hun- 
dred dollars.” This was approximately the size of 
Gilbert Stuart’s many copies after his “Athenaeum” 
Washington portrait (fig. 5.1), which he had pro- 
verbially referred to as his “hundred dollar bills.” 


Although Rembrandt expressed some interest in 
the final mural commission for the Capitol rotunda, 
which had been left open on the death of Henry 
Inman (1801-1846), he now was directing his ener- 
gies toward reestablishing his unique association 
with Washington.” 

In contrast to the larger portrait, the “Copy” 
(plate 5.4) presented Washington in a greatly 
simplified oval stonework enclosure and typi- 
cally showed him dressed in military uniform 
rather than the presidential formal black coat.*’ 
The Latin inscription, sculptural decoration, and 
cloak flowing from the oval, all seen in the earlier 
larger pictures and the print, were eliminated. 
This more streamlined image was easily adaptable 
to a domestic interior, and Rembrandt ultimately 
completed seventy-nine such copies.” Although 
the trompe l’oeil effect of his original portrait was 
slightly less striking in the copies, largely due to 
their smaller format and more traditional portrait 
context, the paintings fulfilled Peale’s intention 
to present Washington to viewers as “the living 
man.”** Verisimilitude and presence were central 
characteristics of his conceptions, both large and 
small, and were intended to set these works apart 
from all other Washington likenesses. His inter- 
est in creating a strong trompe l'oeil image in the 
original 1824 portrait, which was painted shortly 
after Charles’s 1823 trompe l’oeil self-portrait for 
Rubens’s Baltimore museum,** may have stemmed 
in part from their shared goal of attracting the 
public’s attention through visual effect. 

While the illusionism of Rembrandt’s pictures 
had an immediate, visceral effect on viewers that 
reinforced his claim of presenting the most truth- 
ful image of the nation’s hero, Peale also sought to 
establish the artistic validity of his conception by 
asserting his creative agency. He therefore noted 
in his pamphlets and other written commentary on 
his picture that he had carefully created the por- 
trait from his youthful observations of the actual 


man, as well as life portraits by himself, his father, 


opposite: 

PLATE 5.4 

Rembrandt Peale 

George Washington, c. 1850 

Signed, lower left: Rembrandt Peale 

Oil on canvas, 25 X 30 inches (63.5 X 76.2 cm) 
Promised gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 
60-201 1-1 
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Fig. 5.2. Rembrandt Peale. Palette used in Copying my 
Washington—1 855. Oil and pen and ink on paper, 7/4 X 

8’ inches (18.4 X 21 cm). Paper palette for the tints used 
in his “George Washington Copy” (see plate 5.4). Peale- 
Sellers Family Collection, American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia 


and the French artist Jean-Antoine Houdon (1741— 
1828). What he did not say was that the final 

step in formulating his likeness included adjust- 
ments to reflect popular physiognomic beliefs of 
the day. Contemporary viewers, therefore, were 
not only physically conditioned to respond to its 
illusionism, they were also intellectually condi- 
tioned to read the face. Johann Kaspar Lavater’s 
vocabulary of physiognomic forms referenced in 
Peale’s Washington include the space between the 
eyebrows, which was seen as indicative of uncom- 
mon activity and energy, quickness of conception, 
and a composed and tranquil soul. The command- 
er-in-chief’s compact forehead symbolized firm 
and solid character, and his prominent orbital bone 
denoted a singular aptitude for mental labor and 
an extraordinary sagacity for great enterprise. The 
proportionality of his face suggested richness of 
judgment and dignity of character. The straight 
line of his eyebrows was equated with a vigorous 


and manly character, and his firmly closed mouth 


ee (2p te ured mw 
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with courage. In short, Peale’s portrait was the 
face of a great man.” 

In contrast to his statelier large-scale por- 
trait—which was, of necessity, viewed from a dis- 
tance—Rembrandt’s smaller “George Washington 
Copy” was a robust and colorful image suited to 
the sensibility of the 1840s and 1850s. The pic- 
ture was decidedly decorative in the bold colors 
of Washington's uniform and the visual interest 
created by the neckpiece, jabot, collar, lapels, and 
epaulettes. Its smaller size allowed for closer view- 
ing, maximizing the observation of Washington’s 
sparkling, deep-blue eyes, rose-toned cheeks, bronze 
flesh tones, and silver hair. [luminated against a 
cloud-like background suggesting the idea of time- 
lessness and apotheosis, Washington’s portrait 
created a luminous zone wherever it was placed, 
and Peale’s impeccable execution and finishing cast 
it as a gleaming reliquary for the veneration of 
Washington and the ideals he represented. 

Copies of Rembrandt’s “Washington Copy” 
were painted by both his second wife, Harriet 
Cany Peale (1800-1869), and his niece Mary Jane. 
Their pictures closely resembled Rembrandt's 
work and were guided by the paper palettes the 
artist had composed to document the flesh tones 


he used in creating his portrait (fig. 5.2).°° His sys- 
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tematic approach to the creation of his own copies 
was a function of his desire to make consistent, 
high-quality replicas that illustrated his expressed 
belief that a “correct copy is next in value to the 


original itself.”*" 


The Washington Lecture 


As the Italian-born artist Constantino Brumidi 
(1805-1880) began to paint his illusionistic 
Apotheosis of Washington tor the dome of the U.S. 
Capitol rotunda in 1855, seventy-seven-year-old 
Rembrandt (fig. 5.3) wrote his brother Rubens 
that he felt it was his “vocation to multiply the 
Countenance of Washington.” It was at this point 
that his final focus on Washington crystalized. 
Until he became seriously ill in December 1859, 
Rembrandt dedicated himself to the project of a pub- 
lic lecture on Washington and the growing demand 
it generated for his “Copy.” No stranger to public 
presentations, Rembrandt had led a life filled with 
lectures, public appearances, books, essays, newspa- 
per notices, and pamphlets.” But there was some- 
thing unique and important about these lectures, 
which offered him a final opportunity to celebrate 
his conception of Washington and place the Peale 
family in the reflected glory of the nation’s hero. 
Like his father, he found it invigorating to be in 
the public eye, but the idea of a lecture may, in part, 
have come from the biographical essay he authored 
for C. Edwards Lester’s The Artists of America (1846) 
and his series of “Reminiscences” written for the art 
journal The Crayon in the 1850s.*° It was a time for 
looking back and sharing his experiences. His entry 
into the well-paid lecture circuit came through 
Dr. John Griscom (1809-1874), the husband of his 
daughter Henrietta (1806-1892). Griscom’s father, 
John Griscom, Sr. (1774-1852), a professor of 
chemistry at Columbia College, had lectured exten- 
sively during the 1840s and served as vice president 
(1831, 1838, and 1839) and president (1832) of the 
National Lyceum group organized in May 1831."! 
As Donald Scott noted, the public lecture was one 
of the most important means mid-nineteenth- 
century Americans “devised to satisfy their seem- 
ingly insatiable craving for ‘useful knowledge,’ . . It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the scale and scope 
of public lecturing.”*” The Washington lecture was 
a project fully in the Peale tradition of educating 


and entertaining the public, and Rembrandt pre- 





Fig. 5.3. Samuel Root (American, c. 1820-1889). 
Rembrandt Peale, 1855. Daguerreotype; image: 5% X 6% 
inches (14 X 17.2 cm). Cased Photograph Collection, 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


sented it in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Cambridge, Washington, and Richmond, with 
several repeat appearances. 

Peale’s lectures included his and his father’s 
personal experiences with Washington. Vignettes 
such as his recollection of the president placing 
his hand on the young artist’s head and asking 
“How is your good father?” whetted his audi- 
ences’ appetites for more morsels like the letter 
from Washington to a friend about how tedious 
it was to sit for one’s portrait, yet how “no Dray- 
horse moves more readily to the Thill than I do 
to the Painter’s chair.”*’ The lectures also offered 
Rembrandt the opportunity to present his criti- 
cisms of Stuart’s Washington portrait (see fig. 5.1), 
which had become the most famous and widely 
copied likeness, and the one Rembrandt most spe- 
cifically wished his “Standard National Likeness” 
to challenge as the ultimate representation of the 
nation’s first president. He did, however, pres- 
ent an extensive review of all the life portraits of 
Washington, noting the history and relative merits 
of the busts by Houdon and Giuseppe Ceracchi 
(1751-1802), the pastel by James Sharples, and 
the oils by Joseph Wright of Derby, Adolph Ulrick 
Wertmuller (1751-1811), Robert Edge Pine, and 
Edward Savage (1761-1817), as well as his and 
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Charles’s portraits of 1795. He also made reference 
to the sculptural portraits by Antonio Canova 
(1757-1822), Horatio Greenough (1805-1852), 
and Sir Francis Leggatt Chantrey (1781-1841) 
that were not from life. As he revised and fine- 
tuned his presentation he made copies of some of 
the Washington portraits he discussed, and by the 
fall of 1859 the lecture was illustrated with ten 
paintings, including a profile after Houdon’s bust 
(plate 5.5). Despite its small size, Peale referred 

to the latter as the “Colossal Profile” and cited it 


opposite: 

PLATE 5.5 

Rembrandt Peale, after Jean-Antoine Houdon (French, 
1741-1828) 

Bust of Washington, Colossal Profile after Houdon, 1857 

Signed, lower right: Painted by Rembrandt Peale from Houdon 
Oil on canvas, 367% X 297% inches (91.8 X 74 cm) 

The W. P. Wilstach Collection, bequest of Anna H. Wilstach, 
W1893-1-84 


PLATE 5.6 

Rembrandt Peale 

George Washington, 1856 

Published by Duval & Co., Philadelphia 

Lithograph; image (oval): 23 X 19/%6 inches (58.4 X 48.4 cm); 
sheet (oval): 28% X 24% inches (71.4 X 61.3 cm) 

Gift of Donald Neiman, 2010-104-1 


as the norm against which all other Washington 
images should be judged.** Rembrandt had seen 
both the 1785 bust, which had been modeled from 
life, and the life mask in Houdon’s studio when he 
was in Paris in 1808, and he painted his 1857 por- 
trait in grisaille to closely emulate Houdon’s bust. 
Peale’s lecture drew heavily on the texts he 
had prepared for his various Washington pam- 
phlets over the years, as well as from articles 
such as “The Person and Mien of Washington,” 
published in The Crayon in April 1856. Pamphlets 
available at the lecture included on their final page 


the cost of a “Washington Copy,” which by this 
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time was 250 dollars, as well as his recent litho- 
graphic Washington portrait (plate 5.6), available 
for 25 dollars.*” A slightly reduced version of his 
“Washington Copy” in oil, the lithograph shows 
Washington in his formal black presidential dress, 
a variation that also occasionally appeared in the 
oils.*° Rich and velvety in its execution, this mono- 
chromatic print provides a detailed description of 
the head, emphasizing Washington's steady gaze, 
but almost totally eliminates the shoulders. Some 
impressions of the print have survived in black 
oval frames, suggesting they were sold in this for- 
mat for easy installation in one’s home.” Peale’s 
“monochromes,” similar images enhanced by the 
artist with lithographic crayon, were sold at the 
Philadelphia gallery of James S. Earle or could be 
acquired directly from the artist.” 

The lecture provided an ideal context for mar- 
keting his Washington portraits. Not only was 
it patriotic and educational, it also offered a rare 
glimpse into the artistic process as Peale described 
how he came to create his portrait. His compari- 
sons of other works also instructed his audiences 
on how to evaluate the relative merits of a picture. 
Peale had great stage presence, and reviews of the 
lecture testify to the fact that audiences warmed to 
him personally. There is no doubt Charles would 
have been proud to read the review of his son’s final 
lecture, delivered in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
December 1859, which noted that Peale gave 


an account of the various portraits of Washington, 
historical and critical, sometimes excusing him- 
self by saying that he was one of a few now 
living... who had looked upon the living form 
of Washington, and could speak from personal 
recollection and personal study. H1s lecture was 
interspersed with many anecdotes, and coptes of 
some ten portraits, framed and finely lighted, so 

as to be seen by all the audience, among them his 
seventy-sixth copy of his own picture, which was 
received with much applause. Mr. Peale’s lecture 
was gracefully delivered, in a clear, sweet voice, 
and the venerable appearance of the aged artist 
added not a little to the interest with which the 


audience listened to him.*” 


Like his brother Rubens, father Charles, uncle 
James, and half-brother Titian Ramsay, Rembrandt 
Peale rallied in his old age and became a produc- 


tive and passionate participant in the arts that 


had filled his life. In particular, his entry into the 
lecture circuit with a unique public performance 
that united history, patriotism, and art took con- 
siderable energy. It also required a willingness to 
innovate by adapting the tradition of Peale family 
Washington portraiture, begun in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, to the taste and market- 
place of the late 1850s. Rembrandt’s presentation 
of the unifying figure of Washington may have 
provided a balm or moment of respite for his audi- 
ences at a time of upheaval in American society. 
The public discourse of the 1840s had effectively 
raised the issues of women’s rights and suffrage, 

as well as “abolition, temperance, . .. opposition to 
Indian Removal, capital punishment, and the war 
with Mexico.”” And the stark realities of expan- 
sionism, immigration, and the violence and escalat- 
ing tensions over slavery in the 1850s were setting 
the stage for the Civil War. 


The Court of Death 


Having placed himself at center stage with 
Washington, in November 1858 Rembrandt finally 
sold his twenty-three-foot-wide exhibition picture 
The Court of Death to Dr. G. Q. Colton of New 
York. Colton had masterminded the painting’s 
enormously successful tours of the 1840s and, 
shortly after purchasing it for twenty thousand 
dollars, published one hundred thousand large 
chromolithographs to further promote it and 
distribute its message.”’ Colton calculated that it 
would succeed in the tumultuous late 1850s much 
as it had in the 1820s and the 1840s. An impres- 
sion of this print in the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art’s collection (plate 5.7) includes an explanation 
of Peale’s subject and its figures, as well as a brief 
quote from the poem of the same title, authored by 
the Anglican Bishop of London and well-known 
social reformer Beilby Porteus (1731—1809).”* 
Rembrandt had painted his picture within a 
nine-month period in 1819-20, during a time of 
financial crisis and professional disappointments.” 
Although it did not solve his ongoing fiscal prob- 
lems, it did become the most successful exhibition 
picture of that period. Seen by thirty-two thousand 
people in its first year, The Court of Death earned a 
record $8,886 and toured widely, with recommen- 
dations from pulpits and visits by school, church, 


and civic groups.”* 
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is “a man in the prime of life . . . rendered lifeless,” 
Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-16 


illustrating Death’s power.” To the left, shrouded 


in darkness and mystery, are crowded figures 


manifesting various diseases and forms of suffer- corpse, is “the figure of an Old Man, submissively 
ing that Peale described as maladies subject to the approaching.” Having led a moral life, this figure, 
influence of human behavior.’® These include the identified as “Virtuous Old Age,” is supported by 
standing figure of Intemperance, accompanied by a beautiful young woman described by Peale as 
the kneeling figure of Indulgence and Pleasure, “Virtue, Religion, Hope.” 

who offers Intemperance an “intoxicating draught.” Peale’s dramatic narrative is set in a dark 
Behind them are Suicide, Apoplexy, Hypochondria, cave with figures that evoke the aesthetic of the 
Melancholy, Consumption, Dropsy, Fever, Gout, Romantic Sublime as expounded by the Irish phi- 
and Delirium. At the far right are figures that losopher Edmund Burke (1729-1797). As Burke 
Rembrandt, a conscientious objector during the wrote in his Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of 
War of 1812, associated with war: Conflagration, Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, “Vhe ideas of 
Famine, and Pestilence. A slain victim 1s visible pain, sickness, and death, fill the mind with strong 
behind a warrior, who tramples a young widow and emotions of horror. .. . The passions therefore 

her child. Closer to Death, gesturing toward the which are conversant about the preservation of the 
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individual turn chiefly on pain and danger, and they 
are the most powerful of all the passions. Whatever 
is fitted ... to excite the ideas of pain, and danger 
...18 a source of the sublime.””> The Court of Death 
also conforms to aspects of melodrama, which was 
the “predominant dramatic form and theatrical 
style” at the moment of the painting’s creation. Like 
most melodrama, it displays vice but allows virtue 
to triumph.” Peale’s picture also speaks to the idea 
of the “moral sublime,” which was, in the words of 
the Unitarian minister William Ellery Channing 
(1780-1842), “founded on the distinctions which 
exist between moral good and moral evil, distinc- 
tions as eternal, immutable and important as the 
Deity himself.”°° 

Created against the backdrop of a powerful 
surge of Protestant religious revivals that began 
around 1819 and continued for the next fifteen 
years, Peale’s Court of Death manifested the reli- 
gious energies and issues that emerged within the 
larger context of what became known as America’s 
“Second Great Awakening.”®’ The arresting subject 
matter and enormous scale that made it a perfect 
exhibition picture also rendered it a powerful 
vehicle for delivering the Awakening’s pervasive 
message of individual moral accountability and 
responsibility for one’s own salvation. Rather than 
prescribing an adherence to specific beliefs, texts, 
or rituals, this was a “religion of the heart” that 
regarded emotional experience as proof of genuine 
faith and hence salvation. Calvinist determinism 
was swept aside in favor of a belief in the abil- 
ity to shape one’s own destiny.” As a Unitarian 
who rejected predestination and original sin and 
accepted the responsibility “to govern himself by 
an inward law, and to advance by his own efforts 
toward ‘his proper perfection,” Peale was in the 
flow of current religious thought, and his picture 
spoke to the full spectrum of reformed Protestant 
denominations.*’ The melding of religious philos- 
ophies that was taking place became known as the 
“democratic gospel,” and among its most pervasive 
themes was “the sudden, unexpected arrival of 
death,” the great equalizer that nonetheless might 
be delayed by virtuous living.” As a central element 
of the democratic gospel, it was a subject viewers 
could relate to across denominational, educational, 
and economic differences. Rembrandt stated that he 
designed the picture to provoke, in Burke's words, a 


“salutary fear” that would leave viewers in a “state 


of much sobriety, impressed with a sense of awe, 

in a sort of tranquility shadowed by horror.”® It 
was crafted, he wrote in his “Original Thoughts on 
Allegorical Painting,” so that each figure was cre- 
ated to “speak the sentiment required of it,” making 
his message accessible to all. 

The Court of Death was also a family endeavor.’ 
For example, Peale recalled that “one of my 
Daughters stood in the place of Virtue, Religion, 
and Hope,” while “another knelt to the Attitude 
of Pleasure, I borrowing a Countenance from my 
imagination.” The naked child was his “youngest 
daughter,” and his wife was among those who posed 
for the figures in the background. He further noted 
that “the Corpse was the joint result of a study 
from a subject in the Medical College and the assis- 
tance of my brother Franklin, lying prostrate, with 
inverted head, which was made a likeness of Mr. 
Smith, founder of the Baltimore Hospital.” Peale’s 
access to an actual cadaver was likely facilitated 
by his future son-in-law, the anatomist Dr. John 
Davidson Godman (1794-1830), who was then 
lecturing at the medical school. He also noted that 
Franklin “stood for the inebriated Youth” despite 
his “irreproachable temperance.”” 

Rembrandt stated no connection between the 
personifications of Intemperance, Suicide, and 
Gout and Raphaelle’s recent and ongoing personal 
struggles with these very issues. However, it 1s 
impossible not to suspect that their inclusion was 
an admonition to his older brother.® Raphaelle’s 
intemperance was linked to his suicidal impulses 
in 1818, and gout was then perceived as being 
caused by excessive consumption of alcohol or 
food and interpreted as a general lack of control 
over one’s passions. ’° 

Well aware of his father’s distress over such 
family concerns, Rembrandt, in a gesture of moral 
support and solidarity, asked his “good and venerable 
Father” to stand “as the representative of Old Age, 
modified by the Antique Bust of Homer.””' Charles 
had been particularly supportive of Rembrandt, 
assisting him with European travel and the creation 
of his Baltimore museum.” He was the son who 
strove to fulfill Charles’s artistic ambitions and read- 
ily shared his essential values and beliefs.”* In many 
ways, Rembrandt’s didactic exhibition picture was 
a visual parallel to his father’s 1803 essay on health, 
happiness, and longevity, Epzstle to a Friend, which 


was prefaced with the words: “Reflect that man 
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creates the evil he endures.” By placing Charles 
near the center of the picture, Rembrandt allowed 
him to enact the moral message that a virtuous and 
well-regulated life would leave one without fear 
when approaching death. 

Placing Charles at the heart of a grand and 
serious picture stocked with larger-than-life figures 
also fulfilled the ideal of artistic accomplishment his 
father shared with his teacher, Benjamin West. In 
an 1809 letter to Charles, West had expressed his 
hope that Rembrandt would direct his art toward 
subjects illustrating the “invaluable lessons of reli- 
gion, love of country, and morality.”” Although the 
subjects of Rembrandt’s large-scale history paint- 
ings were diverse, he was the only member of his 
family to take up this challenge.’® Despite his paint- 
ing’s populist subject and the largely artistically 
untutored audiences he aimed to attract, Rembrandt 
adapted figures and other aspects of European mas- 
terworks into his composition. These references 
lent the picture an air of sophistication for those 
knowledgeable about the arts, but they also served 
him well expressively. 

In terms of composition, the picture reflects 
his knowledge of important contemporary works 
such as the Intervention of the Sabine Women (Musée 
du Louvre, Paris), a 1799 neoclassical painting by 
Jacques-Louis David in which warriors and tram- 
pled mothers and children figure prominently.” 
However, its more static composition suggests 
the influence of West’s most recent and highly 
successful religious exhibition pictures displayed 
in London. West’s replica of one of these, Christ 
Healing the Sick, arrived in Philadelphia in 1817 
and was exhibited for the benefit of Pennsylvania 
Hospital, where it remains.”* Another local influ- 
ence on Rembrandt's picture was Dead Man 
Restored to Life by Touching the Bones of the Prophet 
Elisha (1811-13; PAFA) by Washington Allston. 
Rembrandt tried to purchase this picture for his 
Baltimore museum in 1816 after it arrived from 
London, but he was outbid by PAFA. Among the 
most obvious examples of artistic adaptation from 
the work of a European master in Rembrandt’s pic- 
ture is the standing figure of a youth representing 
Intemperance, which was based on Michelangelo’s 
Dying Slave, a sculpture the artist had seen in the 
Louvre a decade earlier.’”” In his texts explaining the 
picture, Rembrandt explicitly referred to this figure 


as “a stupid and disappointed slave” to Pleasure.” 


Taken as a whole, the imagery on the left 
side of the picture relates to the general category 
of intemperance, while the imagery on the right 
relates to war and its destruction. As a conscien- 
tious objector, Rembrandt joined his father in his 
disapproval of armed conflict, but his prominent 
inclusion of the subject in his picture also may 
have been influenced by Charles’s Retreat across the 
Delaware, 1776, painted during the time Rembrandt 
conceived and executed The Court of Death.” 
Charles had written his son about Retreat on April 
13, 1818, and sent him a sketch. On August 21 
Charles also wrote Thomas Jefferson, describing his 
picture as “depicting some of the horrors of War. I 
thought it the most hellish sceane I have ever beheld. 
... Lcannot hope to give more than hints for reflec- 
tion.”*’ After putting the work aside for a while, on 
January 9, 1820, he wrote his nephew Charles Peale 
Polk that “as I hate Wars, I take this occasion to rep- 
resent some of the Horrours of it” and noted that 
his picture was a night scene.*’ On its completion 
on February 10, 1820, he informed Rembrandt he 
had improved the picture by adding at the front a 
crying female with two children “following the man 
carried in the litter.”** 

Charles’s interest in his son’s new picture 
was Clear, and a rare drawing of The Court of 
Death (plate 5.8) and the correspondence related 
to it offer a glimpse of how involved he became.*’ 
On June 17, 1820, Charles wrote to Rembrandt 
that since his return from Baltimore he had been 
attempting to create interest in the picture and 
had arranged for its exhibition in Philadelphia. 
He added: “At the Museum Thursday night I lost 
my drawing of your Picture, .. . If you can spare 
so much time, I wish you to make me a Sketch, & 
if you Mix Indian-Ink with that brown Colour, 
the effect will be sooner produced. by shewing 
the drawing with the description I can give of the 
Painting, I believe will create desire is [in] many 
to see the picture. several Persons with whom I 
have communed express a strong desire to View 
so interresting display of art.” Later in the letter, 
he notes that Franklin Peale had found the “draw- 
ing that was lost. Thus it saves you the trouble of 
making me one.”*° ‘The fact that the drawing was 
scored for enlargement indicates Charles was plan- 
ning to use it as the basis for a larger work. This 
desire manifested itself about a month later when 


he wrote Rembrandt: 
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PLATE 5.8 death may be a disadvantage to you, which assur- 
Charles Willson Peale, after Rembrandt Peale 

The Court of Death, c. 1820 

Pen and brown ink with brown wash, squared and numbered 
in graphite on beige wove paper mounted on thin board; I would like such a subject to be before me in my 
sheet: 8'%6 X 15/4 inches (22.4 X 38.7 cm) 

Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2009-18-3 


edly I would not suffer, I hasten to inform you that 


I have dropt’d the Idea of making a Coppy, altho’ 


painting room here.”** 
Charles’s plan to copy Rembrandt's Court of 
Death may have indicated his parental pride, but also 


Wishing to be mployed with my pencil at the farm a desire to share in its glory and the dispersal of its 
[Belfield] (it being too hot to stay any time in the important message. On July 3 he had already sent 
City) I meditate making a Coppy of your Court Jefferson a written description of the figures and 
of Death in a small size, 2 feet 8 Inches, by 3 f'5 another drawing, now lost, of Rembrandt's “great 
Inches—and shall without loss of time prepair Moral Picture,’ “In the hope, my dear Sir, of giv- 
my canvis, and paint it from my drawing, but not ing you some little amusement on what I conceive 
attempting any kind of finish in any part, for the an interesting subject.” He added: “When I made 
finishing, leave it untill you exhibit your picture in my sketch from the picture the latter figuers was 
Philada. My Coppy may cost me some trouble to not painted in, as may [be] seen by the enclosed 
make an humble immitation of your picture, yet it slight drawing. it is a very rude and imperfect per- 
will be pleasing to view it in my painting-Room formance, and is only ment to give an Idea of the 
at the farm, or if no disadvantage to you (and tf it design, The Painting is powerful in its effect. . . . 
is finished fit for the public Eye) it may find a place It is a great effort of the genius of Rembrandt, and 
in the Museum—in some future time—after you he has made great exertions to make it worthy of 
have done exhibiting your picture in Philada. N. admiration.’*’ On August 23, Jefferson replied, apol- 
York, Boston c.*" ogizing for his late response and thanking Charles 
“for your sketch of the Court of death, which we 
The idea was not well received, and have all contemplated with great approbation of the 
Rembrandt wasted no time in responding. Within composition and design. it presents to the eye more 
a week Charles wrote back, “Seeing that you are morality than many written volumes, and with 
apprehensive that my coppying your Court of impressions much more durable and indelible.””° 
CHAPTER 5 
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Charles shared this response with Rembrandt, 
who like his father rarely missed a promotional 
opportunity. Seizing on Jefferson’s reply as a testa- 
ment to shared ideals and the quality of his picture, 
as well as a celebrity endorsement, he published 
it as an advertisement for his painting. Charles’s 
meddling had not been in vain. Whether the addi- 
tion of a copy of his son’s Court of Death to the 
Peale’s Museum collection would have impacted 
Rembrandt’s revenues or compromised his propri- 
etary artistic interests is unknown. But Charles cer- 
tainly was correct in thinking that it was a picture 
fully in the tradition of the remarkable Philadelphia 
institution he and his family had created. ‘This 
surviving drawing is one of many objects in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art’s collection that illus- 
trate how interwoven the lives, art, ideas, and pur- 
suits of the Peale artists could be. As a family and 
as artists, they instructed, influenced, supported, 
and competed with one another as they adapted, 
innovated, and established traditions that nurtured 
the growth of American art while also focusing on 


engaging a broad American public. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


PEALE FAMILY MEMBERS 


ACP 
Anna Claypoole Peale 


APR 
Angelica Peale Robinson 


CWP 
Charles Willson Peale 


MJP 
Mary Jane Peale 


RaP 
Raphaelle Peale 


ReP 
Rembrandt Peale 


RuP 
Rubens Peale 


SMP 
Sarah Miriam Peale 


SPS 
Sophonisba Peale Sellers 


TRP 
Titian Ramsay Peale II 
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Notes 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Peale first advertised the display of 
Mrs. Peale Lamenting the Death of Her 
Child in The Freeman’s Journal, December 
4, 1782. See SP, vol. 1, pp. 380, 381n1. 


2. The ten Peale works in the Museum 
that have been deemed a “Study 
Collection” are not specifically discussed 
or illustrated in this volume but will be 
included in the illustrated online check- 
list. Study Collection pieces are of two 
basic types. Some are firmly attributed 
works with condition problems, but 
which remain useful in representing the 
style, techniques, or a distinct period of 
an artist’s oeuvre. Others are copies of 
known pictures by Peale artists whose 
attribution is at present uncertain. The 
Study Collection also contains two works 
by James Peale, Jr.: a drawing copied from 
a print and an unidentified dark landscape 
painted in oil. Although James, Jr., was 
an amateur artist, his later work is quite 
accomplished. Neither of these works, 
however, is informative in terms of his 
artistic identity. It is hoped that more 
mature and refined works by this artist 
will enter the collection that will allow 
us to present and explore his accomplish- 


ments more fully. 


3. Peter Hastings Falk, ed., The Annual 
Exhibition Record of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, 1807-1870 
(Madison, CT: Sound View Press, 1988), 
Dp: 165, nes. 128, 150, 132. 


4. These were Rembrandt's Brighton 
Boats, after Schmidt (no. 7) and St. Cecelia 
after Rubens (no. 170). Ibid., p. 168. 


5. Ibid., pp. 167-69; M. Thomas and 
Sons, Auctioneers, Catalogue of Valuable 
Paintings, By the Late Rembrandt Peale, 
With Engravings, Pensil Sketches and other 
Works of Art, comprising the contents of the 
Studio of the Eminent Artist (Philadelphia, 
1862). The previous year, Rembrandt’s 
Equestrian Portrait of Washington (no. 209) 
had been exhibited at PAFA by his widow 
in hopes of a sale. Ibid., p. 167. 


6. The American Academy of the Fine 
Art’s exhibition record listed three still- 
life pictures by Rembrandt during the 
same time frame, but this attribution 
seems unlikely. One was not for sale and 
the other two were listed at thirty dol- 
lars each. They may have been placed in 
the exhibition by Rembrandt on behalf 
of his brother Raphaelle’s family. The 
exhibition record for James, as edited in 
the twentieth century, places “[James, Jr., 
1789-1876 |” next to James Peale, Sr.’s 
name in the heading, but this seems an 
unlikely attribution since the younger 
James appears to have focused solely on 
landscape painting. It is more likely that 


James’s children placed their father’s 
works in the exhibition. Mary Bartlett 
Cowdrey, American Academy of Fine 

Arts and American Art-Union, Exhibition 
Record, 1816-1852 (New York: New-York 
Historical Society, 1953), pp. 282-84. 


7. The only other Peale family members 
to exhibit at the National Academy of 
Design were James, Jr., and his son, 
Washington Peale, who exhibited in 1860. 


8. The extant catalogues for these exhi- 
bitions are cited in the bibliography. 
The newspaper reviews for Rubens’s 
exhibitions are cited in the endnotes for 
chapter 4. 


9. The activity of William Harris Jones is 
referenced in chapter 4. 


10. Among the best resources for this 
information is “Journal of Thomas 
Sully’s Activities May 1792-1793, 1799— 
December 1846” (typescript), Archives of 
American Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, DC, roll no. N18. The part- 
nership between Sully and James Earle 
was formed in 1819. Sully also had later 
dealings with James Earle’s nephew, 
James Strudwick Earle, who opened his 
first gallery in 1823 after working with 


his uncle. 


11. See Catalogue of Peale’s Italian Pictures, 
Now Exhibiting at Sully and Earle’s Gallery 
(Philadelphia, 1831). 


12. Mary Jane Peale’s diary is in the 
Peale-Sellers Family Collection, APS. 


13. The annotated catalogue in the 
collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, records that 
Wilstach purchased the picture for $210. 
Catalogue of Valuable Original Paintings, By 
the Late Rembrandt Peale, p. 8, no. 92. 


14. Catalogue of the W. P. Wilstach Collection, 
Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park (Philadel- 
phia, 1893); W. P. Wilstach Collection 
Records, 1886—1922, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art Library and Archives. 


15. The full provenance for the pic- 
ture is: Peale’s Philadelphia Museum; 
sale of Peale’s Museum Gallery, 
October 6, 1854, M. Thomas and Sons, 
Auctioneers; purchased by Joseph 
Harrison, Jr. (1810-1874), Philadelphia; 
by inheritance to Mrs. Joseph Harrison, 
Jr. (1817-1906); Harrison Estate sale, 
Philadelphia Art Galleries, 1912; 
purchased by Sabin W. Colton, Jr. 
(1847-1925) and Jessie Sellers Colton 
(1855-1932), Philadelphia and Bryn 
Mawr; by inheritance to their son 
Harold Sellers Colton (1881-1970), 
Philadelphia and Flagstaff, AZ; pur- 
chased in 1945 by the Commissioners 
of Fairmount Park; George W. Elkins 
Collection, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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16. Mrs. Berman died April 13, 2004. 


17. The fifteen artists represented in the 
Museum’s Peale Collection are Charles 
Willson Peale, James Peale, James 

Peale, Jr., Charles Peale Polk, Raphaelle 
Peale, Rembrandt Peale, Rubens Peale, 
Titian Ramsay Peale II, Anna Claypoole 
Peale, Margaretta Peale, Sarah Miriam 
Peale, Mary Jane Peale, Anna Sellers, 
Escol Sellers, and Rebecca Burd Peale 
Patterson. 


18. For more on the McNeil Americana 
Collection, see Philadelphia Museum of 
Art Handbook (Philadelphia: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 2014), pp. 260-61; see 
also “Collectors: Robert L. and Nancy M. 
McNeil,” http://www.philamuseum.org/ 
explore/. 


CHAPTER 1 


1. Charles Peale was born in the parish of 
Edith Weston in the county of Rutland, 
England. His father, also named Charles 
Peale, was the rector of the parish. His 
mother was Elizabeth Camparl. 


2. David Ward writes: “As the law was 
designed to benefit the bourgeoisie as 

a class, it usually benefited its individ- 
ual members. Despite his questionable 
résumé, Charles Peale had enough of a 
foothold in respectable society to have 
his sentence mitigated.” David C. Ward, 
Charles Willson Peale: Art and Selfhood in 
the Early Republic (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 2004), p. 5. Ward also 
discusses the relatively favorable condi- 
tions Peale encountered in Virginia upon 
his arrival. See ibid., pp. 3-6. Peale was 
arrested on February 3, 1735, and sen- 
tenced on May 24. For his indictment and 
sentence from the sessions records of the 
Old Bailey, see SP, vol. 1, pp. 4-5. 


3. In 1736 or 1737, Peale arrived in the 
small inland settlement of New Post on 
the Rappahannock River in Virginia. 
Befriended by Alexander Spotswood, 
postmaster of the North American col- 
onies, he relocated with Spotswood to 
Annapolis in 1739, when the latter was 
commissioned as a major general in the 
War of Jenkins’ Ear, a conflict between 
Britain and Spain that began that year 
and lasted until 1748, claiming the 
lives of many colonists. “Introduction: 
Charles Willson Peale and His Family,” 
in The Collected Papers of Charles 
Willson Peale and His Family: A Guide 
and Index to the Microfiche Edition, ed. 
Lilian B. Miller (Millwood, NY: Kraus 
Microform, 1980), p. 2. 


4. Charles Peale married Margaret Triggs 
in Annapolis on November 1, 1740, and 
their son Charles was born April 15, 1741. 


William Tilghman, who resided at his 
plantation “The Hermitage” in Wye, 
Queen Anne’s County, served as a justice 
and as a representative in the assembly 
from 1735 to 1737. William’s brother, 
Richard (1705-1766), a justice on the 
provincial court, also was a “visitor” at the 
school. SP, vol. 1, pp. 5-7, 12. The details 
of when and why Charles changed the 
spelling of his name are obscure, but it 
occurred after his return from London in 
1769 and was probably a gesture made to 
sever his connections with the Wilson 
family name. A formal letter of application 
to the Homony Club in Annapolis in 
January 1772 shows him signing his name 
“Charles Willson Peale.” CWP to the 
President and Members of the Homony 
Club, Annapolis, January 28, 1772, SP, 
vol. 1, p. 110. 


5. Advertisements for the school and its 
curriculum, which cited Charles Peale as 
master, ran in the Pennsylvania Gazette and 
Maryland Gazette in 1744 and 1745. See 
SP, vol..1, ps9: 


6. Ward, Charles Willson Peale, pp. 5—8. 


7. Sterling baptized Charles Willson 
Peale on April 15, 1741, in St. Paul’s par- 
ish church in Chestertown. It has been 
suggested that Sterling recommended 
the elder Peale for the position at Kent 
County School. SP, vol. 1, p. 11n9. 


8. Jane Peale Digby was the wife of the 
Reverend Joseph Digby (1718-1786). 
See Charles Peale to Jane Peale Digby, 
May 21, 1747, SP, vol, 1, pp. 26-27. 
Charles Willson Peale’s other three 
siblings were St. George Peale (1745— 
1778); Margaret Jane Peale (1743— 
1788), later Mrs. James McMordie and 
Mrs. Nathaniel Ramsay; and James 
Peale (1749-1831). See “Peale Family 
Genealogy,” SP, vol. 1, pp. xlv—xlvii. 


9. CWP, “The Autobiography of Charles 
Willson Peale,” SP, vol. 5, p. 6. Appren- 
ticeship in colonial Maryland was a com- 
mon and efficient way to learn a trade, 
and even young men from genteel fami- 
lies with financial needs pursued appren- 
ticeships as a way to get on in the world. 


10. Their father, Thomas Bordley (1683— 
1726/7), had been a supportive friend of 
Charles Peale, Sr. See Charles Peale to 
Benedict Calvert, September 21, 1746, 
SP, vol. 1, pp. 23-24. John Beale Bordley 
would later become Charles Willson 
Peale’s patron and friend. 


11. CWP, “Autobiography,” p. 6. A note to 
the effect that Bordley was administrator 
of the will appears in the notebook of 
Horace Wells Sellers, opposite p. 2; Peale- 
Sellers Family Collection, APS. 


12. CWP, “Autobiography,” pp. 14-15. 


13. Leslie Kaye Reinhardt, “Fabricated 
Images: Invented Dress in British and 
Colonial American Portraits” (PhD diss., 
Princeton University, 2003), p. 313. 


14. Charles Coleman Sellers, Charles 
Willson Peale (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1969), pp. 19, 22. 


15. Ward, Charles Willson Peale, p. 15. For 
a discussion of the artisan theory of labor, 
see ibid., pp. 15-16. 


16. For a discussion of Rachel Brewer’s 
family and how her kinship network 
benefited Peale, see Lance Lee Humphries, 
“Rachel Brewer’s Husband: Charles 
Willson Peale; the Artist in Eighteenth- 
Century American Society” (MA thesis, 
University of Virginia, 1993). Humphries’s 
study corrects overstatements by Sellers 
that individuals supported Peale entirely 
because of his merit. It also diverges from 
Robert Janson—La Palme’s contention that 
the support Bordley generated for Peale’s 
trip to London came through friends of 
Peale’s father. See Robert J. H. Janson—La 
Palme, “Generous Marylanders: Paying 
for Peale’s Study in England,” in New 
Perspectives on Charles Willson Peale: 

A 250th Anniversary Celebration, ed. Lillian 
B. Miller and David C. Ward (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1991), 

pp. 11-29. 


17. Charles first met Rachel when he 
was seventeen and went to her home to 
visit her brother, whom he had met in 
Annapolis. 


18. Rachel’s father, John Brewer IV, died 
in 1754 but the family remained on their 
plantation, called “Larkinton.” 


19. Charles Carroll used “Barrister” after 
his name to differentiate himself from 
his distant cousins, the Charles Carrolls 
of Carrollton, Maryland. For family 
interrelationships within this group, see 
Humphries, “Rachel Brewer’s Husband,” 
pp. 48-49n138. Whereas Charles 
Carroll, Barrister, and his family were 
Protestant, his cousins were Catholic and 
their family produced the first Roman 
Catholic bishop in the United States, 
John Carroll (1735-1815). Charles 
Carroll, Barrister’s father, Dr. Charles 
Carroll, had emigrated from Ireland and 
turned from the practice of medicine to 
business, creating a fortune for his son. 
The younger Charles was sent to Europe 
at the age of eleven for his education 

and eventually attended Cambridge 
University. He was in Maryland between 
1746 and 1751 but returned to London 
to read law at the Middle Temple. He 
later served in the Maryland Assembly 
(1756-61), was the principal author of 
Maryland’s state constitution, and was 

a member of the Continental Congress 
from Maryland. W. Stull Holt, “Charles 
Carroll, Barrister: The Man,” Maryland 
Historical Magazine, vol. 31, no. 2 (June 
1936), pp. 112-26. 


20. Humphries, “Rachel Brewer’s 
Husband,” pp. 40, 42-43. 


21. For the infamous Digby letter and 
Peale’s response, as well as other perspec- 


tives on the incident, see CWP to Captain 
Digby, September 25, 1763, SP, vol. 1, 

pp. 34-36; CWP, “Autobiography,” p. 13; 
Ward, Charles Willson Peale, pp. 19-21; 
Humphries, “Rachel Brewer’s Husband,” 
pp. 44-47. 


22. Humphries, “Rachel Brewer’s 
Husband,” p. 44, cites Carroll's letter, 
which was published in the Maryland 
Historical Magazine, vol. 33, no. 4 
(December 1938), pp. 387-88. 


23. CWP, “Autobiography,” pp. 14-15. 


24. Peale first visited Philadelphia in 
December 1762 and may have seen 
paintings by James Claypoole, Sr., at the 
family’s home. Claypoole also served as 
sheriff of the City of Philadelphia from 
1777 to 1780. He appears to have been 
apprenticed to the Swedish-born painter 
Gustavus Hesselius (1682-1755). James 
Claypoole, Jr., became more singularly 
focused on being a painter and was 
active in Philadelphia and Jamaica. Peale 
regularly visited the city prior to his 
move there in 1776. It should be noted 
that Peale’s recollections regarding the 
Claypooles were written long after the 


fact and contain many inaccuracies. 


25. The bookseller James Rivington of 
New York and Philadelphia advertised 
this publication in his 1760 catalogue 

of imported works for sale. See Janice 

G. Schimmelman, “Books on Drawing 
and Painting Techniques Available in 
Eighteenth-Century American Libraries 
and Bookstores,” Winterthur Portfolio, 
vol. 19, nos. 2-3 (Summer—Autumn 1984), 
p. 199. A copy of Dossie’s Handmaid to 
the Arts is in the collection of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. 


26. John Hesselius was the son of 
Gustavus Hesselius, who was trained 

in Sweden and arrived in Wilmington, 
Delaware, in 1711. Gustavus lived and 
worked in Philadelphia from 1711 until 
his death in 1755, with the exception 

of the years 1717-21, when he lived in 
Prince George’s County, Maryland. John 
was trained by his father, but his work 
was later influenced by the English por- 
traitist John Wollaston (c. 1705—after 
1775), who arrived in New York in 1749. 
Aside from New York, where he stayed 
for two years, Wollaston also worked in 
Philadelphia, Annapolis, and Charleston 
and traveled throughout the Mid-Atlantic 
region until his departure for England 
in 1767. John Hesselius painted the elite 
families of Virginia and Maryland and 
in 1763 married a wealthy young widow, 
Mary Young Woodward. When Peale 
approached Hesselius he was living on an 
estate he called Bellefield, a name Peale 
may have adapted for his own country 
retreat, Belfield, many years later. At 
this time, the works of Wollaston and 
Hesselius, which decorated the homes of 
the Maryland gentry, were probably the 


most impressive and accessible models of 
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professional portraiture available to Peale. 
See Richard K. Doud, “John Hesselius, 
Maryland Limner,” Winterthur Portfolio, 
vol. 5 (1969), p. 141; Roland E. Fleischer, 
“Three Recently Discovered Portraits by 
John Hesselius,” The Magazine Antiques, 
vol. 119 (March 1981), p. 667. 


27. “Advertisement, Maryland Gazette, 
Annapolis, April 7, 1763,” SP, vol. 1, 
pp. 33-34. 


28. Peale blamed his indebtedness on 
“engaging in too many persuits at one 
time and making one false step at first 
setting out in business, going in debt to 
Mr. Waters.” SP, vol. 1, p. 38. 


29. Over the years the museum was 
designated Peale’s Museum, Peale’s 
Philadelphia Museum, and the 
Philadelphia Museum. These names 
seem to have been employed randomly, 
since the terms Philadelphia Museum 
and Peale’s Museum appear both 
before and after its incorporation in 
1821. See Charles Coleman Sellers, 
Mr. Peale’s Museum: Charles Willson 
Peale and the First Popular Museum of 
Natural Science and Art (New York: 

W. W. Norton, 1980). For Peale and 
his inventions, see Sidney Hart, “To 
Encrease the Comforts of Life’: Charles 
Willson Peale and the Mechanical 
Arts,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, vol. 110, no. 3 (July 
1986), pp. 323-57. Hart cites Peale’s 
recollection in his autobiography that 
he included “a clock taken to pieces” 

in his first self-portrait, and notes that 
clockmakers “occupied ... a very high 
position among artisans,” due to the 
“precision workmanship’ of their craft. 
In his detailed discussion of Peale’s 
engagement with the mechanical arts, 
Hart states that the artist’s ingenuity 
was linked to “his belief that man’s 
reason could be used as a tool to better 
his condition.” He also notes that Peale 
“was influenced by a broad movement, 
associated with the Enlightenment 

and the economic and social changes 
resulting from eighteenth-century 
industrialism, which sought reform in 
the physical and materials conditions of 
life.” Ibid., pp. 323, 325. 


30. For a useful discussion of this part of 
Peale’s life and the issues of borrowing 
and debt and the dignity of labor, see 
Ward, Charles Willson Peale, pp. 12-16. 


31. The division between the “Country” 
and “Court” parties began as early as 
1715 and was a precursor of the politics 
of the Revolution. The Country party 
was comprised of wealthy Maryland 
landowners who wanted self-determina- 
tion and made up the Lower House or 
Assembly of Delegates. The Court party 
represented the interests of the Crown 
and comprised the Upper House. See 
Sidney Hart, “A Graphic Case of 
Transatlantic Republicanism,” in Miller 


and Ward, New Perspectives, pp. 73-74. 
Chase was an early supporter of inde- 
pendence from Britain. He was later 
elected to the Continental Congress 
from Maryland and served 1774-78. 

He also served as the chief justice for 
Maryland and sat on the U.S. Supreme 
Court from 1796 until his death in 1811. 


32. Their first child, Margaret Jane, was 
born and died in Annapolis in 1763. 
Although it is not documented, Rachel 
most likely lived with her mother during 
her husband’s absence. 


$3, SP, vol. 1, p. 38n2. 


34. CWP, “Autobiography,” p. 21. The 
owner of the shop was actually John 
Smibert’s nephew, John Moffat, who had 
inherited it on Smibert’s death. 


35. The artist’s well-known Bermuda 
Group (Yale University Art Gallery, New 
Haven), completed in Boston in 1729, 


commemorates this projected endeavor. 


36. Richard H. Saunders, John Smibert: 
Colonial America’s First Portrait Painter, 
A Barra Foundation Book (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1995), pp. 1, 123. 


87, Ibids py 122. 


38. Ibid. Saunders enumerates a variety 
of other pictures that might possibly have 
been in Smibert’s studio and describes the 
changes that took place over time. Ibid., 
pp. 122, 124-25. 


39. “CWP: Diary 1. Part 1: Diary 

of a journey from Maryland to 
Massachussetts, June 19—September/ 
October 1765,” SP, vol. 1, pp. 38-44. 


40. The portraits of Joshua Carter (1760— 
1849) and Thomas Carter (1758-1828), 
commissioned from Peale by their father, 
Nathaniel Carter (1715-1798), a wealthy 
merchant and landowner, are the artist’s 
earliest known works. Sellers, P&M, pp. 
5, 277 (illus.). One of Peale’s early Boston 
portraits, New England Merchant, c. 1765, 
is in the collection of the New Britain 


Museum of American Art in Connecticut. 


41. CWP, “Autobiography,” pp. 22n42, 
23, 47. Peale’s autobiography was a work 
of his old age in which he recorded the 
events of his life with the clear intention 
of projecting a consistent and admirable 
persona for posterity. This often resulted 
in a synthesis of events and attitudes 
rather than a truly accurate account. For 
a full description of the process and texts 
that went into its preparation, see Sidney 
Hart and David Ward, “Introduction,” S'P, 
vol. 5, pp. xvi—xxix. The incident Peale 
describes took place on August 14, 1765, 
and was one of the first widely publicized 
acts of the Sons of Liberty, an organiza- 
tion of dissent from British policies that 
grew rapidly throughout the colonies. 


42. CWP, “Autobiography,” p. 23. 


43. See Paul Staiti, “Accounting for 
Copley,” in Carrie Rebora et al., John 


Singleton Copley in America (New York: 
Harry N. Abrams for The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1996), esp. pp. 25-38. 


44, David Alexander and Richard T. 
Godfrey, Painters and Engraving: The 
Reproductive Print from Hogarth to Wilkie 
(New Haven: Yale Center for British Art, 
1980), pp. 7, 28-8 1. 


45. CWP, “Autobiography,” p. 23. 
Interestingly, Peale’s son Rembrandt 
documents repeating this process early 
in his career. For his several forays 
into painting candlelight scenes, see 
Carol Eaton Hevner, “The Paintings 
of Rembrandt Peale: Character and 
Conventions,” in Lillian B. Miller, 

In Pursuit of Fame: Rembrandt Peale, 
1778-1860, exh. cat. (Washington, 
DC: National Portrait Gallery; Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1992), 
pp. 246-47. 


46. Janet L. Comey, “Boy with a Squirrel 
(Henry Pelham),” in Rebora et al., Copley 
in America, pp. 215, 218. The picture was 
exhibited again in 1768 as Boy with a 
Squirrel. 


47. Staiti, “Accounting for Copley,” 

p. 29. Copley’s stepfather, mentor, and 
instructor, Peter Pelham, had been 
trained in mezzotint engraving in 
London, and Copley consistently 
employed a pictorial vocabulary derived 
from contemporary British prints for 


his sophisticated portraits. 
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portrait schema for the pose of a mother 
and child for his larger family group. The 
placement of a small child on a table in 
front of its mother appeared in portraits 
by British artists ranging from ‘Thomas 
Hudson (1701-1779) to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. An example is a 1765 mezzotint 
by James McArdell (c. 1729-1765) after 
Hudson’s portrait Countess of Egmont and 
Her Eldest Son, Perceval (private collec- 
tion), a copy of which is in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. 


74: Johnson, Francis Cotes, pp. 30, 31. 
Prown also noted that Cotes’s double 
portraits may have influenced Peale to 


create portraits of warmth, affection, and 
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intimacy. He further suggested that Peale 
may have influenced Copley to undertake 
more complex, multifigured compositions, 
though it is uncertain how that influence 
may have occurred, since there is no 
documentation that Copley saw or heard 
about Peale’s multifigure compositions on 
his visit to Philadelphia. The Lloyd family 
portrait and other group portraits were 
painted in Maryland and not Philadelphia. 
However, hearing that Peale was cre- 
ating them may have induced Copley 

to adapt compositions from mezzotints 
after double portraits by Cotes and other 
British artists of the period in creating 

his portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Mifflin (see fig. 2.30), painted in Boston 

in 1773, and the Bostonians Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac Winslow, painted in 1774 (Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston). Prown, “Charles 
Willson Peale in London,” pp. 42-44. For 
a detailed discussion of these types of por- 
traits in eighteenth-century England, see 
Retford, Art of Domestic Life, pp. 49-82. 


75. Edward Lloyd, Elizabeth Cadwalader’s 
brother, urged Peale to paint two min- 
iatures and a family portrait during the 
summer of 1771, before his planned trip to 
England. CWP to Edmund Jenings, July 
18, 1771, SP, vol. 1, p. 101. 


76. Calvert, “Children in American Family 
Portraiture,” p. 103. Calvert notes that 
commissions for family portraits were 
given not only to trained artists, who 
could handle multifigure compositions, 
but also to limners, which illustrates how 
widespread the taste for these works 
became. Calvert’s research showed family 
portraits made up less than 1 percent of 
commissions between 1730 and 1740, but 
27 percent of those from 1770 to 1810. 
Ibid., pp. 108-9. See also Lovell, “Reading 
Eighteenth-Century American Family 
Portraits,” pp. 243-64. 


77. Calvert, “Children in American Family 
Portraiture,” p. 103. See also Lovell, 
“Reading Eighteenth-Century American 
Family Portraits,” p. 255. 


78. Calvert, “Children in American Family 
Portraiture,” pp. 112, 113. 


79. Ward, Charles Willson Peale, p. 17; 
Margaretta M. Lovell, Art in a Season of 
Revolution: Painters, Artisans, and Patrons in 
Early America (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2005), p. 156. 


80. Wainwright wrote that Cadwalader 
“was respected as a man of energy, of 
strong convictions, and of the highest 
integrity.” He fully availed himself of 

the social pleasures and recreations that 
Philadelphia had to offer, but “no matter 
how high he lived, he never neglected 
civic responsibilities.” Wainwright, 
Colonial Grandeur, p. 2. 

81. A large selection of such portraits can 


be found in the collection of the National 


Maritime Museum, London. 


82. Ward, Charles Willson Peale, p. 136. 
Ward notes it is also “a product of the land 
sold at urban markets,” and so another 
sign of Cadwalader’s wealth. Similarly, 
Sellers saw it as fruit that Cadwalader 
brought in from his orchard and thus a 
reference to his extensive Maryland farm- 
land. Sellers, P&M, p. 45. The peach could 
also symbolize virtue, truth, and, when 
shown with the Madonna and child, the 
fruit of salvation. George Ferguson, Szgns 
and Symbolism in Christian Art (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1961), p. 25. 


83. Sir Joshua Reynolds, “Discourse IT,” 
in Discourses on Art, ed. Robert R. Wark 
(New Haven: Yale University Press for 
the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in 
British Art, 1997), p. 27. 


84. Retford, Art of Domestic Life, pp. 
115-48. In this portrait Lord Willoughby 
gently admonishes his child, who is about 
to steal a piece of toast from the breakfast 
table. Ibid., p. 115. Although more com- 
plex, the painting is not without its paral- 
lels to Peale’s portrait. 


85. The only other known exam- 

ple in Peale’s work that approaches 
Cadwalader’s engagement with his family 
appears in the horizontally formatted 
1772 portrait Governor Thomas Johnson 
Family (C. Burr Artz Public Library, 
Frederick, Maryland), in which Johnson, 
who is attired in imaginary dress, looks 
gently down at his family while his wife’s 
gaze is averted. The imaginary dress on 
the male figure also makes it an unusual 
work in Peale’s oeuvre. See Sellers, P&@M, 
pp. 112-13, 284 (illus.). 


86. Retford, Art of Domestic Life, p. 116. 


87. Hogarth praised “bodies in motion” as 
a form for their ability to “describe some 
line or other in the air.” Hogarth, Analysis 
of Beauty, p. 140. 


88. Ibid., p. 19 


89. Cotes had also been using profiles in 
his portraits of the late 1760s, such as Mr. 
and Mrs. Crathorne of 1767 (Huntington 
Art Gallery and Library, San Marino, 
California). See Johnson, Francis Cotes, pp. 
31-32. Peale had recently tried a profile 
likeness for a portrait of the wife of Mrs. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, but it was 
rejected. Sellers, P&M, p. 49; CWP to 
Edmund Jenings, April 20, 1771, SP, vol. 
1, p. 96. The portrait of the Carrolls and 
their eldest daughter, Elizabeth, had been 
intended for Jenings. 


90. Retford, Art of Domestic Life, p. 231. 


91. Elizabeth and John had three daugh- 
ters: Anne (1771-1824), who married 
Archibald McCall; Maria (1776-1811), 
who married Samuel Ringgold of 
Maryland; and Elizabeth (born 1776). 
Wainwright, Colonial Grandeur, p. 153. 


92. Retford notes that portraits of 
mothers and children by Reynolds and 


others were often engraved as subject 
pictures and given generic titles such as 
“Motherhood,” rather than the names of 
the particular sitters portrayed. Retford, 
Art of Domestic Life, p. 95. 


93. Peale described the contents of his 
display as including a “Whole len[gtJh” 
portrait as well as “one composition of 


Mr. John Cadwlalder Lady & child in half 


Length Sise, which is greatly admir’d, Mrs. 


Dickinson & child the same Sise, a portrait 
of a Quaker Lady who is very perty, in 

the dress of the Sect, which I shall have 
liberty to Exhibit when finished and not 
before, a head of a Lady from Lancaster,” 
as well as a “3/4 piece of Mr. Rittenhouse, 
which I sent him for some favor done me. 
This is the whole of my Exhibition Except 
Miniatures.” CWP to John Beale Bordley, 
July 29, 1772, SP, vol. 1, p. 124. 


94. Ibid., pp. 123-24. 


95. CWP to Edmund Jenings, August 29, 
1775, SP, vol. 1, pp. 141-42. 


96. Benjamin West to CWP, February 
10, 1775, SP, vol. 1, p. 140. On February 
7, 1775, the British Parliament had 
proclaimed a state of rebellion in 
Massachusetts. 


97. The move was done in stages because 
Rachel was pregnant. She traveled first 
to the home of Peale’s sister and brother- 
in-law, Jane and Nathaniel Ramsay, in 
Charlestown, Maryland, where she and 
other family members remained until 
Charles had established an appropriate 
residence in Philadelphia. The couple’s 
daughter Angelica Kauffman Peale was 
born on December 22, 1775, and the fam- 
ily traveled to Philadelphia in June. 


98. Wainwright notes that Washington 
“was on intimate terms” with Cadwalader 
and “described him as ‘a military genius, 
of a decisive and independent spirit, 
properly impressed with the necessity 

of order and discipline and of suffi- 

cient vigor to enforce it.” Wainwright, 
Colonial Grandeur, p. 2. Peale first painted 
Washington in 1772, the same year as 
John and Elizabeth Lloyd Cadwalader and 
Their Daughter Anne, and it seems likely 
Washington would have seen Peale’s 
portraits on his visits with Cadwalader in 
1773, 1774, and 1775. 


99. John Cadwalader raised three battal- 
ions in Philadelphia in 1776 and began his 
active service. Elizabeth Cadwalader died 
on February 15, 1776, two days after giv- 
ing birth to their daughter Elizabeth, who 
died shortly thereafter. 


100. Peale later lamented this period 

of political activity, which included the 
confiscation of estates from Loyalists 
and Philadelphians less supportive of 
the Revolution. For a useful evaluation 
of Peale’s involvement in politics at this 
point, see Ward, Charles Willson Peale, 
pps 72-72. 


101. This seems an unlikely organiza- 
tion, especially since the couple enjoyed 

a close relationship. For the correspon- 
dence of Thomas and Sarah McKean, see 
Thomas McKean Papers, boxes 11 and 

12, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Both portraits are dated to 
1787 but physical evidence shows they are 
on different types of canvas. Although this 
might suggest the portraits were con- 
ceived separately, it is more likely attribut- 
able to the difficulties in securing painting 
supplies at this time. 


102. McKean is an example of a high- 
profile sitter that Peale painted several 
times over a period of twenty years for 
himself, McKean, and others. The firmly 
documented portraits are: Peale’s bust 
portraits of both the McKeans from 

1776 (unlocated); a portrait of Thomas 
McKean recorded in an advertisement 
for Peale’s portrait gallery in Freeman's 
Journal, October 13, 1784 (Harvard Art 
Museums, Cambridge, Massachusetts); a 
portrait of Thomas now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, Washington, DC, which 
the gallery dates to “after 1787”; a 1792 
adaptation of the National Portrait 
Gallery painting to a larger half-length 
composition, commissioned as a marriage 
gift for McKean’s daughter Elizabeth 
(Westmoreland County Museum of Art, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania); and a 1797 
likeness done at the urging of McKean’s 
family to replace his museum portrait 
from the early 1780s (Independence 
National Historical Park, Philadelphia). 
The latter portrait served Peale well, 
especially after McKean was elected gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania in 1799. McKean’s 
high public profile meant that his portrait 
was in demand, and it appears copies, 
variations, or originals were made by 
James and Rembrandt Peale, as well as 
other artists. 


103. Thomas’s first wife was Mary 
Borden (1744-1773), whom he married 
In 1763. 


104. Of Thomas and Sarah’s five chil- 
dren, three survived into adulthood. The 
daughter on Sarah McKean’s lap has 
been traditionally identified as Sophia 
Dorothea (1783-1819), but this child 
appears younger than four or five and is 
more likely Maria Louisa (1785-1788), 
who would have been two years old. 

In 1798 the McKeans’ eldest daughter, 
Maria Theresa Sarah (Sally) McKean 
(1777-1841), married Don Carlos Maria 
Martinez, Marqués de Casa Yrujo 
(1763-1824), who was then Spain’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States. The couple was twice painted by 
Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828), who arrived 
in Philadelphia in 1794 and relocated to 
Washington in 1803. Stuart’s paired por- 
traits of the couple from 1803 are now on 
loan to the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
In the portrait of Sarah, which is now in 


a private collection in Spain, she wears a 
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large miniature portrait around her neck 
that may be the likeness of her father. 

See Carrie Rebora Barratt and Ellen G. 
Miles, Gilbert Stuart, exh. cat. (New York: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2004), pp. 
243—46. McKean was also painted by 
Stuart around 1802. Lawrence Park et al., 
Gilbert Stuart: An Illustrated Descriptive List 
of His Works (New York: William Edwin 
Rudge, 1926), vol. 1, p. 516; vol. 4, p. 326 
(illus.). This was a small-scale work mea- 
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Sally McKean d’Yrujo and the high soci- 
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in the late 1790s, see Library Company of 
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Court,” http://www.librar ycompany.org/ 
women/republicancourt/dyrujo_sally.htm. 
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serve whose talents, devotion to public 
service, and public benefit matched his. 
His desire for power and adulation for- 
tunately was matched by his great sense 
of obligation to public duty. G. S. Rowe, 
“A Valuable Acquisition in Congress: 
Thomas McKean, Delegate from 
Delaware to the Continental Congress, 
1774-1783,” Pennsylvania History, vol. 
38 (July 1971), p. 228. McKean’s dedi- 
cation and important service to the law 
were acknowledged by honorary L.L.Ds 
bestowed by Princeton, Dartmouth, and 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


106. Ibid., pp. 225, 228-29. For full- 
length studies of this complex and 

often controversial man, see G. S. Rowe, 
Thomas McKean: The Shaping of American 
Republicanism (Boulder: Colorado 
Associated University Press, 1978); John 
M. Coleman, Thomas McKean: Forgotten 
Leader of the Revolution (Rockaway, NJ: 
American Faculty Press, 1975). 
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ary version shows the goddess with her 
more traditional iconographic accompani- 


ments of scales and a sword. 
108. Ward, Charles Willson Peale, p. 41. 


109. My thanks to Harry Cherken, Esq., 
for this information on Burrow’s Reports. 


110. Doctor and Student, written by the 

English lawyer Christopher St. Germain 
(1460-1540) and first published in 1528, 
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of a 1751 edition printed in London is in 


the collection of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia. 
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wide. Designed in the Roman style, it 
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transparency paintings by Charles and 
James Peale. For its decorative program, 
its almost immediate destruction by fire, 
and its replacement by a second triumphal 
arch by Peale, see Sellers, “Supplement,” 
pp. 20-21, 89 (illus.). Transparency paint- 
ings, made by coating sturdy linen paper 
with varnish and turpentine, were popular 
for nighttime celebrations in England in 
the late eighteenth century and typically 
were produced for specific occasions. 
These often large-scale, colorful paintings 
were framed and back-lit for dramatic 
effect. Sometimes they were protected by 
glass to prevent the candles or torches 
that illuminated the paper from igniting 
the pictures. Hand-colored prints treated 
in this way were used as small-scale 
transparencies to be placed in the win- 
dows of homes. See “Transparencies for 
Celebratory Hluminations,” The Regency 
Redingote, https://regencyredingote. 
wordpress.com/2012/09/07/transparencies- 


for-celebratory-illuminations/ . 


112. McKean was strongly committed 

to the creation of the Constitution, and 
the states where he was most politically 
active, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, were the first three to ratify it in 
December 1787. 


113. Eran Shalev, Rome Reborn on 
Western Shores: Historical Imagination 
and the Creation of the American Republic 
(Charlottesville: University of Virginia 
Press, 2009), p. 189. 


114. Ibid., p. 30. 


115. Unfortunately, the inscription on the 
spine of this book has abraded over time 
and is illegible. 


116. Calvert, “Children in American 
Family Portraiture,” p. 105. A skele- 

ton suit was designed to give children 
greater freedom of movement and was the 
acknowledgment during the eighteenth 
century that childhood was a special and 
important time with its own needs. See 
Linda Baumgarten, What Clothes Reveal: 
The Language of Clothing in Colonial 

and Federal America (New Haven: Yale 
University Press in association with The 
Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, 2002), 
pp. 168, 171-73. 


117. Peale utilized a similar arrangement 
a year later in his portrait William Smith 
and His Grandson (Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, Richmond), another work 

that makes reference to “republican” 
liberty and the transmission of values to 
anew generation. See Brandon Brame 
Fortune, “From the World Escaped’: 
Peale’s Portrait of William Smith and His 
Grandson,” Ezghteenth-Century Studies, 


vol. 25, no. 4 (Summer 1992), pp. 609-10, 
613-14, fig. 7. 


118. Lillian B. Miller, “Biography of a 
Family,” in The Peale Family: Creation of a 
Legacy, 1770-1870, ed. Lillian B. Miller, 
exh. cat. (New York: Abbeville, 1996), 

p. #8. 
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portraits. 


120. Benjamin Rush, 4 Plan for the 
Establishment of Public Schools and The 
Diffusion of Knowledge in Pennsylvania; to 
which are added Thoughts upon the mode of 
Education, proper in a Republic; Addressed 
to the Legislature and Citizens of the State 
(Philadelphia, 1786), pp. 4-5. 


121. Ibid., pp. 33-34. 


122. Emblems for the Entertainment and 
Improvement of Youth, pl. 61, no. 2, opposite 
p. 122. 


123. Rush, A Plan for the Establishment of 
Public Schools, p. 33. 


124. Reinhardt, “Fabricated Images,” 
p. 405. 


125. “The Address of Adonis to the 
American Ladies,” Maryland Journal and 
Baltimore Advertiser, August 24, 1787; 
Reinhardt, “Fabricated Images,” p. 405. 


126. Reinhardt, “Fabricated Images,” 

p. 403. The classic essay that provided 
currency to the concept is Linda Kerber, 
“The Republican Mother,” American 
Quarterly, vol. 28, no. 2. (Summer 1976), 
pp. 187-205. This was followed by 
important work by Ruth Block, Mary 
Beth Norton, and Jan Lewis. For an 
exploration of the philosophical roots 
of “republican motherhood,” see Rose 
Marie Zagarri, “Morals, Manners, and the 
Republican Mother,” American Quarterly, 
vol. 44, no. 2 (June 1992), pp. 192-215. 


127. Sellers, P&&M, p. 137. Belisarius had 
been referenced in American political 


discourse since the 1760s. 


128. The picture is now attributed to 

the Genoese painter Luciano Borzone 
(1590-1645). Reinhardt believed Peale’s 
model was a mid-eighteenth-century print 
by the Irish engraver Charles Spooner 
(died 1767). 


129. Reinhardt, “Fabricated Images,” 

p. 401. For Marmontel, see Albert Boime, 
“Marmontel’s Bélisazre and the Pre- 
Revolutionary Progressivism of David,” 
Art History, vol. 3, no. 1 (March 1980), 

p. 86. Boime notes that Marmontel cited 
the Scotin print as his inspiration to 
write his novel. Edwin Harvey, the 2004 
Barra Foundation Fellow at the Center 
for American Art, Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, notes that an English edition of 
Marmontel’s work (published in London 
in 1780) was available at the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, where McKean 


was a shareholder. Harvey, “Shared 
Knowledge and the Generational Divide: 
An Analysis of Charles Willson Peale’s 
1787 Portraits of the McKean family” 
(unpublished paper, 2005), p. 15. This 
paper includes a useful bibliography and is 
in the file for the McKean portraits in the 


museum's Department of American Art. 


130. For discussions of this print, the 
subject of Belisarius in America, and 
Mrs. McKean’s membership in the Ladies 
Association of Philadelphia, see Harvey, 
“Shared Knowledge.” 


131. The Scotin print was available in 
Philadelphia through the sales catalogues 
of the London print dealer John Boydell. 
See, for example, John Boydell, Catalogue 
raisonné d’un recueil d’estampes (London, 
1779-83). The elements in this compo- 
sition were not unique. Peale painted at 
least two other portraits similarly config- 
ured, though not as emblematically dense: 
Mrs. Richard Tilghman and Sons, William 
Gibson and John Lloyd Tilghman, 1789, 
which shows mother and children on a 
sofa with a framed landscape behind them 
(Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore); 
and Mrs. David Forman, c. 1785 (Brooklyn 
Museum). The latter is almost identical 
in format to the McKean portrait, but it is 
uncertain which objects in Mrs. Forman’s 
portrait are real and which are fictive. The 
gilded chair, framed landscape in a gilded 
frame on the wall, and plush drape pulled 
aside at the open window, where a plate 
of cherries rests, may be a combination of 
both. Like the McKean portrait, however, 
Peale’s John Bayard of 1780 (Milwaukee 
Museum of Art) includes a print that 

also enacts a scene of charity, but in this 
instance it relates to the plight of an 
elderly woman, perhaps a widow, and 
appears to be more personal than political 


in reference. 


132. Reinhardt, “Fabricated Images,” p. 
403. Belisarius images typically show a 


woman giving him alms. 


133. For Esther de Berdt, see William 

B. Reed, The Life of Esther de Berdt, of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: C. Sherman, 
1853). Reed records that a “Mrs. Peale” 
contributed 4 silver dollars to the cause. 
Ibid., p. 436. This may have been Rachel 
Brewer Peale, but it is uncertain. As 
Harvey noted, this proves that Peale 

was well aware of the campaign and the 
activity of the women. Harvey, “Shared 
Knowledge,” p. 20. Mrs. Joseph Reed 
(Esther de Berdt) was painted by Charles 
Willson Peale, c. 1785 (private collection). 
Sellers, P&M, p. 180. 


134. [Esther Reed], “Sentiments of an 
American Woman,” broadside, Ladies 
Association of Philadelphia, reproduced 

in The Encyclopedia of Great Philadelphia, 
http://philadelphiaencyclopedia.org/ 
archive/ladies-association-of-Philadelphia/ 
ladiesassociation_sentimentsbroadside/. 
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135. This is estimated to be valued 

about $7,500 in today’s currency, and 
Mrs. McKean’s was the largest single 
contribution (1,200 Continental dollars) 
from her collection area. Harvey, “Shared 
Knowledge,” p. 19. 


136. Melissa A. Marsh, “The Purest 
Patriotism: The Domestic Sphere and the 
Ladies Association of Philadelphia,” 78th 
Century History, http://www.history 1700s. 
com/index.php/articles/ 14-guest- 
authors/99-the-purest-patriotism- 
the-domestic-sphere-and-the-ladies- 
association-of-philadelphia.html. 


137. Thomas McKean to Governor 
George Clinton, August 30, 1786, SP, 
vol. 1, pp. 453-54. Peale was planning to 
commemorate the capture of the British 
spy Major John André and was seeking 
introductions to the men who had accom- 
plished, as McKean phrased it, “this vir- 
tuous Exploit.” However, Peale’s project 


never materialized. 


138. Peale later recollected that “so 
unforgiving are many men that per- 
haps he [Peale] never will be forgiven 
for the active part which he had taken 
in politicks whatever might be the 
motives which brought him to action.” 
CWP, “Autobiography,” SP, vol. 5, pp. 
83-84. Charles’s diary dates the trips to 
April-May 1789, July-September 1789, 
November 1789—February 1790, and 
August—December 1791. His travels in 
Maryland were also linked to his desire 
to be closer to his dying sister, Margaret 
Jane (1743-1788). 


139. Charles Coleman Sellers, Charles 
Willson Peale (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1969), p. 230. Sellers 
quoted Peale’s July 1788 ad from the 
Pennsylvania Packet, a Philadelphia 


newspaper. 


140. CWP, diary entry, November 28, 
1789, SP, vol. 1, p. 578. 


141. The Goldsboroughs married on 
September 22, 1768. They had a daugh- 
ter born in 1769, who did not survive; 
and two sons, Robert, born in 1771, who 
died within the year, and Robert Henry 
(1779-1836). Their only surviving daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Goldsborough (1776-1798), 
was the first wife of Gov. Charles Golds- 
borough of Dorchester County. Her 
brother, Robert Henry Goldsborough, 
was a US. Senator 1813-19 and 1835-36. 


142. CWP, diary entry, December 2, 1789, 
SP, vol. 1, p. 578. 


143. Goldsborough was elected a member 
of Philadelphia’s American Philosophical 
Society in 1791. 


144. Judge Robert Goldsborough III 

was the son of Robert Goldsborough, 

Jr. (1704-1777) and his first wife, Sarah 
Nichols Goldsborough (d. 1740), who died 
shortly after his birth. His stepmother was 
Mary Ann Turbutt Robins Goldsborough 


(1711-1794). For correspondence and 
legal papers for this Eastern Shore family, 
particularly Charles Goldsborough (1765— 
1834), the congressman and governor, and 
Senator Robert Henry Goldsborough, the 
son of Judge Robert Goldsborough, see 
the Goldsborough Papers (1751-1879), 
Archives of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Maryland, Maryland; Sellers, P&M, p. 90. 


145. Myrtle Grove was a tobacco 
plantation. It is now on the National 
Register of Historic Places but still 
privately owned. The National Register 
uses the dates 1750 and 1799 for the 
home’s construction and expansion, 
respectively. The first of Peale’s eight 
conversation-piece portraits was 

The Edward Lloyd Family, 1771 (see 

fig. 2.7). Other portraits of this type 
include The Governor Thomas Johnson 
Family, 1772, private collection (Sellers, 
P&M, pp. 112-13); Isabella and James 
Stewart, by 1775, Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Collection, Lugano, Switzerland (Edgar 
P. Richardson, Brooke Hindle, and Lillian 
B. Miller, Charles Willson Peale and Hts 
World [New York: Harry N. Abrams, 
1982], pp. 220-21 [illus.]); Benjamin and 
Eleanor Ridgely Laming, 1788, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, DC (Sellers, 
P&M, pp. 119-20); The Stoddert Children, 
1789, on loan to the Colonial Dames 

of America, Washington, DC (ibid., pp. 
202-3); and Mr. and Mrs. James Gittings 
and Their Granddaughter, Louisa, 1791, 
Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore 
(ibid., p. 88). Although different in char- 
acter from these other pictures, which are 
all associated with the southern elite and 
their lifestyle, The Peale Family, 1773— 
1809 (New-York Historical Society), is 
also a social and interactive group por- 
trait conceived in a horizontal format. 


Ibid., pp. 157-58. 


146. See the discussion above of John 

and Elizabeth Lloyd Cadwalader and Their 
Daughter Anne as a conversation piece. 
Pictures with extensive landscapes include 
Isabella and James Stewart, Benjamin and 
Eleanor Ridgely Laming, the Stoddert 
Children, and the Gittings portrait, all cited 


in the previous note. 
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and Peale likely had seen it in his studio. 
Kauffmann’s picture, which was painted 
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Jenings, July 18, 1771, SP, vol. 1, p. 101. It 
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261. Ripa, Iconologza, p. 12, no. 46. 
According to Ripa, “Charity” sometimes 
was shown with a flame to indicate that it 
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Children shew the trzple Power of Charity, 
for Faith and Hope, without her signity, 
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262. The biblical citation for this comes 
from 1 Corinthians 13:13: “And now 
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(Geneva Bible, 1560). 


263. For example, in Philadelphia in 1810 
Thomas Birch designed a certificate for a 
charitable organization, the Society for the 
Relief of Distressed and Decayed Pilots, 
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to her on each side (Library Company 

of Philadelphia). Images of Charity also 
appear on Staffordshire pottery. For 
another portrait showing a mother sur- 
rounded by her children in a similar fash- 
ion, by the British painter George Henry 
Harlow (1787-1819), see The Portrait 

of a Mother and Her Children, c. 1816 
(Philadelphia Museum of Art). 


264. Sadeler, who was born in Antwerp, 
was an accomplished and prolific artist 
active as an engraver, draftsman, and 
painter. He worked largely in Prague, 
where he was employed as imperial 
engraver for the Holy Roman Emperors 
Rudolph II, Matthias, and Ferdinand II. 


265. Among those who commented on 

his children’s names was the author John 
Neal, in his novel Randolph (1823), quoted 
in Observations on American Art: Selections 
Jrom the Writings of John Neal (1793-1876), 
ed. Harold E. Dickson, Pennsylvania State 
College Studies, no. 12 (State College: 
Pennsylvania State College, 1943), p. 18. 


266. Sellers, Charles Willson Peale, p. 88. 


267. These children, in order of their 
birth, were Raphaelle, Angelica Kauffman, 
Rembrandt, Titian Ramsay, Rubens, 
Sophonisba Angusciola, and Rosalba 


Carriera. 


268. These children were: Vandyke, who 
was born in 1792 and died in infancy; 
Charles Linnaeus (1794-1832); Benjamin 
Franklin (1795-1870); Sybilla Miriam 
(1797-1856), whose name was a variation 
on that of her namesake; ‘Titian Ramsay 
II (1799-1885), who, like his half-brother 
and namesake, had both an artist’s 

name and a family name; and Elizabeth 
DePeyster (1802-1857). 


269. Peale found Rachel ill on his return 
from Maryland early in 1790. Her suf- 
fering was protracted, and he wrote 
about her death in heartfelt letters to his 
brother-in-law Nicholas Brewer and his 
close friend John Beale Bordley. CWP 

to Nicholas Brewer, April 13, 1790, and 
CWP to John Beale Bordley, April 26, 
1790, SP, vol. 1, pp. 583-86. 


270. For the problems Peale confronted 
or created for himself while seeking a new 
companion during his Maryland trip of 
August to December 1790, see SP, vol. 1, 
pp. 593-610; CWP, “Autobiography,” 

pp. 142-46. 


271. For Peale’s narrative of his court- 
ship and marriage to Betsy, see CWP, 
“Autobiography,” pp. 160-67. 


272. Editorial note, ibid., p. 159. 


273. Charles recollected painting fourteen 
oil portraits and five miniatures of the 
extended DePeyster family in 1798. Ibid., 
p. 267. From his actual diary entries the 
number appears to have been slightly 
higher. Charles Coleman Sellers, Mr. 
Peale’s Museum: Charles Willson Peale and 
the First Popular Museum of Natural Science 
and Art (New York: W. W. Norton, 1980), 
pp. 98, 126. 


274, CWP, “Autobiography,” p. 161. 


275. On October 14, 1798, he noted 

he had “nearly finished a Portrait of 

Mrs. Peale.” CWP, “Autobiography,” 

p. 263n162. The New-York Historical 
Society owns a slightly smaller version 

of this portrait. Family lore states that 
the miniature she wears was painted by 
James and shows Charles on the front and 
a portrait of her father on the reverse. 
Charles also painted Betsy in miniature 

in 1791 (unlocated). James painted her 

in miniature in 1795 (National Portrait 
Gallery, Washington, DC); Sellers, PSM, 
p. 164, no. 650 (probably identical with his 
nos. 648 and 649). Betsy is also pictured 
in Peale’s Exhumation of the Mastodon, 
1806-8 (Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore). 


276. Sellers, P&@M, p. 168. 


277. The Nicholson portrait’s historical 
precedent is Raphael’s Small Cowper 
Madonna, c. 1505 (National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, DC). 


278. Charles Linnaeus seems to have 
been attracted to adventure. With his 
brother Benjamin Franklin Peale he 
engaged in kite-making and explored 
early parachuting techniques. Resigning 
his apprenticeship to a printer, he became 
a merchantman and later a privateer. 

He joined the Washington Guards, a 
militia unit, in 1815 and served in the 
First Regiment of Dragoons, U.S. Army. 
In 1816 he married Christiana Runyon 
(d. 1839), with whom he had four chil- 
dren who survived to adulthood. After 
his honorable discharge, he claimed a 
tract of land in Illinois from the War 
Department in 1818. He did not develop 
this but returned home to work on a cot- 
ton mill project at Belfield. After a brief, 
unsuccessful attempt at manufacturing, 
he joined the Columbian Service and in 
1826 was placed in charge of the ship La 
Plata, based in New York. As an officer, he 
left on a “ship of war” for South America. 


CWP to William Patterson and Elizabeth 
Patterson Peale, September 19, 1826, 

SP, vol. 4, p. 555. He returned home in 
November 1826 and began working at 
Peale’s Museum the following year. He 
died in Philadelphia at age thirty-seven. 
SP, vol. 3, p. 667nn2, 3. He is pictured as 
a boy in The Exhumation of the Mastodon, 
where he is shown being disciplined by 
his mother. Charles painted portraits of 
Lin and his wife in 1818; Sellers, P&M, 
pp. 158, 343 (illus.). For more on Charles 
Linnaeus Peale, see Sellers, Charles Willson 
Peale, pp. 422-23. 


279. Ibid., pp. 168-69. Sellers wrote, “At 
eighteen, Sophy, with Betsy’s cheerful, 
careful training, had taken over much 

of the management of home life at the 
Hall, including two noisy, intractable 
half-brothers Lin and Frank, little Sybilla 
Miriam, and two other infants, the last of 
Betsy’s brood.” Sellers, Mr. Peale’s Museum, 
p. 157. Betsy and her child died during 
childbirth in February 1804, leaving 
Charles with five small children. He wrote 
John Isaac Hawkins, April 22, May 2, 
1804, “Sophonisba is very attentive to 
take her part of the care of them.” SP, 

vol. 2, p. 658. 


280. Sellers, P&M, pp. 168-69; 
Sophonisba’s marriage portrait of 

1805 is discussed in the next chapter. 
She and her husband, Coleman Sellers, 
appear under a green umbrella Charles’s 
Exhumation of the Mastodon. Sellers lists 
a portrait from 1811—12 showing Sophy 
with her infant daughter, Elizabeth 
Coleman Sellers; Sellers, P&M, p. 192. 
She was also painted by her brother, 
Rembrandt Peale, during the 1830s 


(private collection). 


281. C. Dallett Hemphill, Szblengs: Brothers 
and Sisters in American History (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2011), pp. 91, 
107, 120-21. 


282. A member of an aristocratic family 
and the eldest of six sisters, Sofonisba 
Anguissola became a portraitist for the 
Spanish court at age twenty-seven. Her 
talent was acknowledged by Michelangelo 
and the Renaissance artist biographer 
Giorgio Vasari. Late in life, she was vis- 
ited by Van Dyck, who admired her work. 
Her achievements and financially advan- 
tageous marriages allowed her to become 
a patron of the arts in her own right. She 
died at ninety-three, and her success made 


her a role model for women in the arts. 


283. This poem was in a family album 
Sophonisba gave to her daughter, Anna 
Sellers (private collection). A typescript 
of the full poem, shared by a descen- 

dant, is available in the file on Charles’s 
portrait of Sophonisba and Linnaeus 

in the Department of American Art, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Charles 
recalled that Sophonisba helped him in the 
museum by preserving birds, accompany- 


ing him on hunting trips, and “Shooting 


with the little Fuzee.” SP vol. 2, pp. 450, 
531, 593, 608. She also “acquired a facility 
in the execution of Guilding” and gilded 
“all the moldings of the Birds & quadru- 
pedes casses and other frames in the 
museum.” CWP, “Autobiography,” p. 320. 


284. Initially mentored by her father, who 
was a talented but not highly successful 
painter, Angelica Kauffmann studied 

in Rome, Bologna, and Venice and was 
active in London between 1766 and 1781. 
Beautiful and intellectually accomplished, 
she excelled in history painting and por- 
traiture in the then popular neoclassical 
style. She also participated in numerous 
public and private projects of architectural 
decoration, including those for Somerset 
House, the home of the Royal Academy. 
For a useful overview of Kauffmann’s 
career, see Wendy Wassyng Roworth, 

ed., Angelica Kauffmann: A Continental 
Artist in Georgian England (London: The 
Royal Pavilion Art Gallery and Museums; 
Brighton: Reaktion Books, 1992). A cat- 
alogue raisonné of the work of Angelica 
Kauffmann is in process by Dr. Bettina 
Baugaertel, chief curator at the Stiftung 
Museum Kunstpalast, Dusseldorf, 
Germany; see www.angelika-kauffmann.de 


for more information. 
285. CWP, “Autobiography,” pp. 319-20. 


286. Ibid., p. 320. Kauffmann had painted 
the self-portrait Peale copied for Dr. John 
Morgan, a Philadelphian who pursued his 
medical training in Scotland and on the 
Continent in the 1760s. It was painted 
when they met in Rome in 1764 and is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Washington, DC. Morgan bequeathed 
both his portrait by Kauffmann and the 
1764 self-portrait she had painted for him 
to his friend and patron Samuel Powel. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Powel gave Angelica’s 
self-portrait to the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts in 1817. See Arthur S. 
Marks, “Angelica Kauffman and Some 
Americans on the Grand Tour,” American 
Art Journal, vol. 12, no. 2 (Spring 1980), 
pp. 5-24. Peale copied Kauffmann’s 
self-portrait for his museum in 1808. 
CWP to ReP, June 26, 1808, SP, vol. 2, 

p. 1093; Sellers, P&&M, p. 115. It was 
purchased by Joseph Harrison at the 1854 
sale of Peale’s Museum pictures and is 
presently unlocated. 


287. Rembrandt Peale, “Reminiscences: 
The Painter's Eyes,” The Crayon, vol. 3, no. 
6 (June 1856), pp. 163-64. See also Sellers, 
P&M, p. 159. Rembrandt stated he spent 
a great amount of time copying her 

work in an effort to excel, but Angelica, 
thinking he had accomplished his work 
easily, gave up drawing. It is unknown if 
Charles painted Angelica as an infant. His 
first documented likeness of her appears 
to be the one in Mrs. Charles Peale and 

Her Grandchildren (see plate 2.12). Other 
portraits of Angelica by Charles include 
Self-Portrait with Angelica and a Portrait 
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of Rachel, c. 1782-85 (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston), where she is shown muse- 
like, lightly touching his paint brush and 
pointing heavenward to indicate divine 
inspiration; a 1791 miniature (private 
collection; see Sellers, P&M, p. 183); and 
The Exhumation of the Mastodon, where 

a tiny double portrait of Angelica with 
Alexander under an umbrella appears. 
Her portrait, painted in encaustic in 1811, 
was replicated in 1816. Ibid., pp. 183-84. 
In 1818 Charles painted Mother Caressing 
Her Convalescent Daughter (Angelica Peale 
Robinson and Her Daughter Charlotte), 
which is discussed in the next chapter 
(see plate 3.75). Rembrandt painted his 
sister's portrait in 1847 on a visit with 
her in Baltimore (private collection). A 
replica of this portrait, also by Rembrandt 
and commissioned by Angelica’s son, is in 
the collection of the Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 


288. Robinson was a merchant and 
planter who had come to America in 1781 
in search of a brother, who had died in 

the Revolution. When he met Angelica 

he was, as Peale noted, a widower with a 
young son (Lyles, born 1790) and a hand- 
some fortune. When they were first mar- 
ried they lived on his farm in Winchester, 
Virginia. CWP, “Autobiography,” p. 225. 
Angelica and Alexander’s first child, 
Alexander Robinson, Jr., was born on July 
17, 1795, and died in August 1804. Their 
other children were Priscilla (1797-1820), 
Archibald (1798-1848), Angelica (1799— 
1829), Alverda (1802-1846), Charlotte 
Ramsay (1805-1819), Alexander Charles 
(1808-1871), and Charlotte Ramsay II 
(1819-1886). 


289. Ibid., p. 227. 


290. Sellers, P&@M, p. 183. Sellers’s entry 
on these two pictures is confusing, but it 
appears that Peale’s first picture is now 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, and 
the picture completed in 1822 is in the 
collection of Reynolda House, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. Peale’s other 
portraits of Angelica include a miniature 
painted in New York in 1791; an oil on 
canvas painted on a visit to Belfield in 
1811, which was replicated for a grand- 
daughter in 1816; and the portrait of 
Angelica with her daughter, Charlotte 
Ramsay, painted in 1817—18, which is 
illustrated and discussed in the next 
chapter (see plate 3.75). 


291. Ripa, Iconologza, p. 16, fig. 62. 


292. For an exploration of the popularity 
of this form in English portraiture, see 
Margaret Hanni, “The Marriage Portrait 
in Eighteenth-Century England,” 2 vols. 
(PhD diss., Boston University, 1996). 

For its popularity in Dutch seventeenth- 
century painting, see David R. Smith, 
Masks of Wedlock: Seventeenth-Century Dutch 
Marriage Portraiture (Ann Arbor, MI: 

UMI Research Press, 1982). 


293. See the discussion of Peale’s politics 
in chapter 1. Charles I, who was also king 
of Ireland, married Henrietta, a French 
Catholic princess, in defiance of the 


Protestant factions within his government. 


294. A rare instance of hospitality came in 
1804 when Peale was accompanying the 
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CHAPTER 3 


1. For these self-portraits, painted in 1822 
and 1823, respectively, see Sellers, PM, 
pp. 160-62. 


2. Peale’s diaries and correspondence 

do not account for all the miniatures he 
painted; many of his recorded works are 
unlocated, and many of the portraits 
now identified find no confirmation in 
his papers. He kept no systematic record 
of his works, and the years leading up 
to, during, and immediately after the 
Revolution were especially unsettled. 


3. Sellers, P&&M, pp. 59-61, 366 (illus.). 
The earlier confusion about the dating 
of the Custis children’s miniatures is 
corrected in Sellers, “Supplement,” 

pp. 58-59, 81.These miniatures are 


now at Mount Vernon. 


4. Martha’s portrait by Wollaston, 
dated 1756-57, was painted when she 
was Mrs. Daniel Parke Custis and is in 
the Washington-Custis-Lee Collection, 
Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia. 


5. For Scot’s engraving, see Wendy C. 
Wick, George Washington, an American Icon: 
The Eighteenth-Century Graphic Portraits, 

A Barra Foundation Book (Washington, 
DC: Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service, National Portrait 
Gallery, 1982), pp. 9, 86 no. 12. 


6. For the 1772 portrait and the 1771 

and 1772 miniatures, see Sellers, P&M, 
pp. 217-19. In the colorful 1772 por- 
trait (now in the Washington-Custis- 

Lee Collection, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia), a youth- 
ful Washington is shown at three-quarter 
length. Peale retained a small, nearly 
identical head of Washington, which he 
later added to his museum collection. This 
portrait was sold to Charles S. Ogden 

at the 1854 museum sale and is now in 
the Philadelphia History Museum at the 
Atwater Kent. 


7. For Charles’s life sittings with 
Washington, see Sellers, P&M, pp. 
216-43. 


8. Peale also completed miniatures of 
Hancock (1737-1793) and his wife, 
Dorothy Quincy (1747-1830), in January 
1776 and a posthumous miniature of their 
first child, who died in infancy in 1777. 
Ibid., p. 98. The portrait of Washington is 
in the collection of the Brooklyn Museum, 
New York. See ibid., pp. 220-21, 362 
(illus.); CWP, diary entry, May 19, 1776, 
SP, vol. 1, pp. 182-83, 


9. For more on these prints, see Wick, 
George Washington, pp. 9-11, 78-79. 


10. Sellers, P&M, pp. 221-24; CWP, diary 
entry, February 16, 1778, SP, vol. 1, p. 266. 


11. The surviving example is in the col- 
lection of the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art, New York. See Sellers, P&M, pp. 
223-24; CWP, diary entry, March 24, 
1778, SP, vol. 1, p. 271. 


12. CWP to Benjamin West, April 9, 
1783, SP, vol. 1, pp. 387-88. 


13. CWP, “ Autobiography,” SP, vol. 5, 
Pp. 23. 


14. The officer’s uniform is virtually 
identical to the one worn by Baylor 

in his miniature, painted by Peale at 
Valley Forge in 1778, now in the col- 
lection of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
Washington, DC. 


15. CWP, diary entries, January 2—July 
1778, SP, vol. 1, pp. 272-73; CWP, 
“Autobiography,” pp. 67-68. 


16. Elizabeth was the mother of Charles 
Peale Polk, who is discussed later in this 
chapter. 


17. For Elizabeth Digby Peale and her 
husband Robert Polk, see chapter 1. 
CWP to St. George Peale, January/ 
February, 1778, SP, vol. 1, pp. 262-63. 
Charles painted oil portraits of Elizabeth 
and Robert shortly after his return from 
London. Her portrait remains in a private 
collection, but his, which was in a Polk 
family home in Virginia, was destroyed 
during the Civil War. It is unknown 

if Charles ever painted a miniature of 
Robert Polk. Sellers, P&M, p. 174: 


18. Julie Aronson, in Julie Aronson and 
Marjorie E. Wieseman, Perfect Likeness: 
European and American Portrait Miniatures 
Jrom the Cincinnati Art Museum (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2006), p. 
248. Peale’s earlier style is much softer, as 
exemplified by works he painted immedi- 
ately after his return from London. Dale 
T. Johnson, American Portrait Miniatures 
in the Manney Collection (New York: Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, 1990), p. 163. 
For Peale’s training in miniature painting 


in London, see chapter 1 of this volume. 


19. For a well-illustrated discussion of 
miniature cases, see Lori Zabar, “The 
Case of the American Miniature,” in 
Carrie Rebora Barratt and Lori Zabar, 
American Portrait Miniatures in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2010), 
pp. 10-28. 


20. Among Randolph’s clients were John 
Dickinson, John Cadwalader, Samuel 
Powel, Vincent Lockerman, Michael 
Gratz, Thomas Bond, and Captain John 
Macpherson. Some of his most import- 
ant pieces are now in the collection 

of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
including several side chairs, an easy 
chair, and a card table. The marble-top 
pier table he made in 1770 for John and 
Elizabeth Cadwalader, which is now in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is 
considered one of his masterpieces. For 
Randolph, his Philadelphia patrons, and 
his relationships with other craftsmen, 


see Andrew Brunk, “Benjamin Randolph 
Revisited,” in American Furniture 2007, 
ed. Luke Beckerdite (Milwaukee: 
Chipstone Foundation, 2007), pp. 2-82. 
He later owned the Speedwell Furnace in 
Burlington County, New Jersey. 


21. Thanks to my colleague H. Kristina 
Haugland, The Le Vine Associate 
Curator of Costume and Textiles at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, for her 
insights on Randolph’s clothing. 


22. In his Morris family genealogy 
Robert Moon writes: “Her miniature 
was painted for a son, while living in the 
West Indies, at his request.” However, 
her son, Cadwalader Morris, returned to 
Philadelphia prior to the spring of 1779 
to marry Frances Strettell, so this would 
push the date of the miniature back into 
the mid-1770s, which seems unlikely 

in terms of style. This information also 
contradicts his statement that she was 
sixty-eight. Robert C. Moon, The Morris 
Family of Philadelphia, Descendants of 
Anthony Morris (Philadelphia, 1898), 

pp. 260, 268 no. 22. 


23. Dr. Thomas Cadwalader’s sisters were 
Hannah (Mrs. Samuel Morris); Mary, wife 
of Judge Samuel Dickinson and mother 
of John Dickinson; and Rebecca (Mrs. 
William Morris). 


24, Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, 
Heirlooms in Miniatures (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1898), pp. 33-34. 


25. A nearly identical miniature of 
Hannah, apparently also by Charles, is in 
the collection of the Gibbes Museum of 
Art, Charleston, South Carolina. 


26. James was born in Chestertown 
Maryland, the fifth and youngest child of 
Charles and Margaret Triggs Peale. 


27. CWP to Benjamin West, April 20, 
1771, SP, vol. 1, p. 95. 


28. CWP to John Beale Bordley, July 29, 
1772, SP, vol. 1, pp. 124, 126n. The Venus 
was in the collection of William Hamilton 
(1737-1797), grandson of West’s patron 
Andrew Hamilton. It is illustrated in 
William H. Gerdts, The Great American 
Nude: A History in Art (New York: Praeger, 
1974), p. 39.The Franklin was a copy of 
the portrait by the English artist David 
Martin (1737-1797). Charles apparently 
helped James with the latter. Charles 
Coleman Sellers, Benjamin Franklin in 
Portraiture (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1962), p. 335; Sellers, P&M, p. 81. 


29. Frank Colliger, “Recollections of the 
Past,” Philadelphia Daily News, Saturday, 
December 10, [year unknown], clipping 
in Poulson’s Scrapbook of Philadelphia 
History, vol. 8, pp. 18-19 (3602.Q), 
Library Company of Philadelphia. 


30. These included the battles of Long 
Island, Trenton, Brandywine, Princeton, 


and Monmouth. 


31. CWP, “Autobiography,” p. 50. 


32. James proudly displayed his badge of 
the Order of the Cincinnati on his coat 
in his Self-Portrait, now in the collection 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. 


33. Mary Claypoole (1753-1829) was the 
daughter of James Claypoole (1720-1784), 
painter, glazier, and sheriff of Philadelphia, 
and Mary Chambers, who was the half 
sister of the Philadelphia painter and 
engraver James Claypoole, Jr., and the 
sister of David Chambers Claypoole 

and Septimus Claypoole, owners of 

the Philadelphia newspaper Claypoole’s 
American Daily Advertiser. 


34. James’s landscape and still-life paint- 
ing are discussed in chapter 4. 


35. CWP, diary entries for August 23-25, 
1788, SP, vol. 1, p. 523. 


36. [James Peale], “An Improved Process 
for Making Prussian Blue,” The Columbian 
Magazine (Philadelphia), vol. 1 (1789), 
pp. 189-91. See also Rosamond D. Harley, 
Artist’s Pigments, c. 1600-1835: A Study 

in English Documentary Sources (London: 
Butterworth Scientific, 1970), pp. 65-68. 
The results for Prussian blue could be 
erratic, So many artists chose to prepare 
their own. By this time it was an import- 
ant color for artists working in oil or in 
miniature. It could be used untinted or 
mixed with other colors to achieve shad- 
ows and various color effects. By the end 
of the eighteenth century it was easily 
obtained in artist’s shops and was less 


expensive than ultramarine. 


37. The portrait, now in the collection 
of Independence National Historical 
Park, Philadelphia, was advertised in the 
Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia Daily 
Advertiser on October 13, 1784. Sellers, 
P&M, p. 195. 


38. CWP, diary entry, June 24 [23], 1788, 
SP, vol. 1, p. 505. 


39. Pine arrived in Philadelphia from 
London in 1784 hoping to establish him- 
self as a history painter, but ultimately 

he painted mostly portraits. Through his 
friend and patron Samuel Vaughan he was 
given a rent-free room in the State House, 
where he established his gallery. He died 
in Philadelphia in November 1788. Robert 
G. Stewart, Robert Edge Pine: A British 
Portrait Painter in America, 1784-1788, 
exh. cat. (Washington, DC: Smithsonian 
Institution Press for the National Portrait 
Gallery, 1979), pp. 22-23. 


40. Pine was in Philadelphia at this time. 
His portrait of Smallwood is illustrated 
in ibid., p. 83. Charles’s diary entry for 
June 22, 1788, read: “After Breakfast Genl 
Smallwood sat for the finishing of his 
Minia: painted by my Brother, afterwards 
I painted Drapery, in part, of his picture 
painted by Mr Pine.” Peale worked on the 


miniature for two more days while also 
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continuing to work on the Pine. SP, vol. 1, 
pp. 504-5. The miniature was purchased 
by Robert L. McNeil, Jr., as a likeness of 
Gen. Henry Knox and illustrated under 
that title in Edgar P. Richardson, Brooke 
Hindle, and Lillian B. Miller, Charles 
Willson Peale and His World, exh. cat. (New 
York: Harry N. Abrams, 1982), p. 53. Art 
historian David Meschutt reestablished 
the sitter’s identity by comparison with 
other Peale portraits of Smallwood. 
Meschutt is cited in an appraisal for 

Mr. McNeil by David Borodin, Frisk & 
Borodin Appraisers Ltd., September 22, 
2008, pp. 92-93, a copy of which is in the 
files of the Department of American Art, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


41. Named after the Roman consul 
Cincinnatus, who left his farm to serve 
his country during a time of war, the 
Society of the Cincinnati adopted the 
motto Omnia relinquit servare republicam 
(He relinquished everything to save 

the Republic). Washington, who was 
frequently likened to Cincinnatus, was 
named its first president general in 1793. 
Membership was limited to officers who 
had served at least three years in the 
Continental Army or Navy as well as 
officers in the French Army and Navy 
above certain ranks. A hereditary society, 
membership was passed down to the 
eldest son after the death of the original 
member. The iconography of the insignia 
was formulated by 1783 and included the 
American bald eagle. 


42. Around 1798 James painted minia- 
tures of the sitter’s grandsons, William 
and Pryor Smallwood. See Barratt and 
Zabar, American Portrait Miniatures, pp. 

49, 50. James’s portrait miniatures of their 
parents, Lydia Hutchinson Smallwood 
and Benjamin Smallwood (d. 1800) of 
Washington, DC, which were painted at 


the same time, are unlocated. 


43. Linda Crocker Simmons, “James Peale: 
Out of the Shadows,” in Miller, Creation of 
a Legacy, p. 212. 


44. A note in the reserve on the back 
of this miniature reads, Geo. Richards / 
Richmond / Va. 


45. Edward Shippen V (1758-1809) was 
the son of Pennsylvania Chief Justice 
Edward Shippen IV (1729-1806) and 
Margaret Francis, daughter of Tench 
Francis. He was also the brother of 
Margaret Shippen, second wife of 
Benedict Arnold. An unfortunate incident 
during the Revolution prevented Edward 
V from serving in the Continental Army. 
He left Philadelphia for Lancaster and in 
1784 went into partnership with Richard 
Footman, whose daughter, Elizabeth 
Juliana Footman (1767-1848), he married 
in 1785. He and Footman established 

an import business offering goods from 
England, France, the Netherlands, 

and the West Indies. Shippen’s letter- 
books for the years 1791—93 are in the 


collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. The sitter has been erro- 
neously identified over the years. This 
was corrected by David Borodin in his 
2009 appraisal document for the McNeil 
Americana Collection, a copy of which is 
in this object’s file in the Department of 
American Art, Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. See Randolph Shipley Klein, Portrait 
of an Early American Family: The Shippens 
of Pennsylvania across Five Generations 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1975), pp. 184, 208, 384-35. 


46. The identification of this portrait 

as Joseph Anthony, Jr. (1762-1814) is 

not secure. Over time it has also been 
identified as Joseph’s brothers Michael 
and James by its respective owners. 
However, comparisons of this James Peale 
miniature of 1791 with later portraits 

of Joseph by the miniaturist Benjamin 
Trott (c. 1770-1814) and by Joseph's 
cousin Gilbert Stuart do show a resem- 
blance in his pronounced blue eyes, wide 
mouth, and long, slightly hooked nose. 
The fact that James's style is highly 
conventionalized at this moment makes 

a clear identification problematic. Joseph 
was a son of the prominent Philadelphia 
merchant Joseph Anthony, Sr., who came 
to Philadelphia from Rhode Island in 
1782. Joseph, Jr., began to advertise in the 
Philadelphia papers in 1783 and became 
an important and highly accomplished 
silversmith, goldsmith, and jeweler. He 
married Henrietta Hillegas, daughter of 
US. Treasurer Michael Hillegas, in 1785. 
Beatrice B. Garvan, “Joseph Anthony, Jr.,” 
in Philadelphia: Three Centuries of American 
Art, exh. cat. (Philadelphia: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 1976), pp. 150-51. 
Harrold E. Gillingham, “Old Business 
Cards of Philadelphia,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, vol. 53 
(1929), pp. 210-12. Anthony was known 
to have made settings for some of Charles 
Willson Peale’s miniatures. See SP, vol. 1, 
p. 522n145. 


47. John Ozeas was one of five children 
of German immigrant Peter Ozeas and 
his Philadelphia-born wife, Magdalena 
Hergert. According to the Ozeas family 
tree, John was born in 1765 and died in 
1790. There is no record of a marriage 


or children. 


48. Although over time many miniature 
portraits have been separated from their 
original cases, a careful examination 

by the Philadelphia Museum of Art’s 
Conservation Department confirms that 


the Ozeas case has never been opened. 


49. John B. Linn and William H. Egle, 
Record of Pennsylvania Marriages prior to 
1810 (Baltimore: Genealogical Publishing 
Company, 2008), vol. 1, p. 100. The Barent 
Egbert family genealogy states that 

John Ross, the husband of Ann Gardner, 
died in 1800. It also states that he was a 
descendant of a signer of the Declaration 


of Independence, though this cannot 

be confirmed. Anna Maria moved to 
Somerset, Ohio, where she was raised by 
her relatives the Odlins. She later married 
Peter Odlin, Jr., in 1821. The inscription 
on the fabric lining of the carrying case 
for Mr. Ross’s miniature reads Father of 
Anna Marta Ross Odlin / 1794. 


50. James’s 1795 portrait of Elizabeth 
Oliphant shows a very similar ensemble, 
though she wears pearls around her neck 
and in her hair. Mrs. James McCluney is 
painted in a similar blue dress but with a 
lower neckline and fewer ruffles. Her hair 
is not powdered but the white silk ribbon 
accenting it is decorated with pearls. 
Both miniatures are in the collection of 
Smithsonian American Art Museum, 


Washington, DC. 


51. Malbone had visited London briefly 

in 1801. He enjoyed great popularity 
along the Eastern Seaboard between 

his native Newport, Rhode Island, and 
Charleston, South Carolina. He was active 
in Philadelphia between late April and 
early July 1804. Ruel Pardee Tolman, The 
Life and Works of Edward Greene Malbone, 
1777-1807 (New York: New-York 
Historical Society, 1958), p. 278. 


52. This portrait was once mistak- 

enly linked to Col. Burwell Bassett of 
Virginia, who was a friend and relative 

of Washington. The sitter’s identity has 
recently been clarified by a descendant 

of the donor, who contacted the museum 
about the portrait. He was able to firmly 
identify the sitter as Maria Brown Bassett 
of Philadelphia, who was the great-great- 
grandmother of the donor of the portrait, 
Jane Barbour Charles (1891-1979). 
Maria’s first husband was John Henry 
Brown, Esq., of Philadelphia, with whom 
she had several children and to whom 

she was married when the portrait was 
painted in 1801. The final child of that 
marriage was born in 1804. Brown’s 
death date is undetermined at present, 
but Maria’s second husband was Samuel 
Bassett, Jr. (1778-1827). Their daughter 
Maria M. Bassett Green (1815-1913) 
inherited the miniature and willed it toa 
grandson, who willed it to his daughter. 
Because this miniature has been published 
and exhibited frequently with the title 
Maria Bassett, it has been decided to retain 
the Bassett name along with Brown, 
which technically was the correct identifi- 
cation for the sitter in 1801. 


53. There is a rim around the lens dyed 
deep purple-blue that is backed with thin 
copper sheets hammered into a pattern 
that simulates enamel work. This case 

is similar to those done at this time by 
the “goldsmith, jeweler, and hairworker” 
James Black, whose shop was located at 
89 South Second Street, Philadelphia. He 
is known to have framed miniatures for 
James and Raphaelle Peale. Zabar, “Case of 
the American Miniature,” p. 17. 


54. Samuel Allen was the son of Jebediah 
and Mary Allen of Mannington, New 
Jersey. His first wife is unknown; his 
second wife was Katherine Vaughan Cox, 
with whom he had eight children. Allen 
was buried in Christ Church graveyard in 
Philadelphia. The miniature has fittings 
on the back to be worn as a pin. 


55. In 1801 William had married 
Elizabeth Morgan. They had one daugh- 
ter, Mary Valeria, who married George W. 
Blight. Charles painted William’s parents, 
Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant (1746-1793) 
and Margaret (Spencer) Sergeant, in 1786. 
A year after Margaret’s death in childbirth 
in May 1787, Charles painted two minia- 
tures based on her earlier portrait, as well 
as a large double oil portrait of William’s 
younger twin brothers, Thomas and 
Henry. In 1789 he painted William’s step- 
mother, Elizabeth Rittenhouse, daughter 
of David Rittenhouse, prior to her mar- 
riage. Six years after James’s miniature, 
William commissioned his portrait in oil 
from Rembrandt Peale. For Charles’s por- 
traits see Sellers, PSM, pp. 192-93, 314 
(illus.); Sellers, “Supplement,” p. 78. 


56. This miniature entered the collec- 
tion as a portrait of Thomas McKean 
(1734-1817), but a careful comparison 
with Charles’s likeness of McKean from 
1787 (see plate 2.7), as well as his numer- 
ous other portraits of McKean, refutes 
this identification. Not only are this sit- 
ter’s features sharper and more delicate 
than those of McKean but his eyes are 
blue rather than brown. A miniature of 
Thomas McKean by James Peale, signed 
and dated 1793, is in the collection of the 
R. W. Norton Art Gallery in Shreveport, 


Louisiana. 


57. Carol Aiken, “Materials and 
Techniques of the American Portrait 
Miuniaturist,” in Johnson, American Portrait 
Miniatures in the Manney Collection, p. 30. 
Little is known about this sitter, but he 
may be the merchant Jonathan Worth, 
who was recorded in Philadelphia’s 1810 
census as part of a household of five in 
the city’s north ward and listed in the 
city directories between 1810 and 1813. 
The sitter was previously identified as the 
father of a governor of North Carolina, 
also named Jonathan Worth; however, his 
life dates (1802-1869) make that iden- 
tification impossible. The portrait is in 

a rolled-gold period case with a glazed 
verso showing a bed of hair topped with 
gold cut initials. These are difficult to 
decipher but may be read as WP, MC, IW” 
or IWC. 


58. Sarah Maria McClintock (1794-1869) 
was the only child of Francis and Mary 
Pearson McClintock. According to family 
lore, this miniature was painted about 
1813, when she was nineteen years old, 
prior to her marriage. Genealogical 
records show that her first marriage was 
to the Reverend Thomas Potts May of 
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Pottstown, Pennsylvania; her second 
marriage was to Micajah Churchman 
(1791-1856). 


59. For James’s dedication to Anna’s train- 
ing, see E. F. Ellet, Women Artists in All 
Ages and Countries (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1859), pp. 290-91. Ellet dedicates 

a large amount of text to Anna, suggest- 
ing that she met or knew the artist. Her 
comments hint at a certain intimacy with 
her subject. For an overview of Anna’s 
career, see Anne Sue Hirshorn, “Legacy 
of Ivory: Anna Claypoole Peale’s Portrait 
Miniatures,” Bulletin of the Detrozt Institute 
of Arts, vol. 64, no. 4 (February 2002), pp. 
32-8 7, 


60. The namesake of Rosalba Carriera 
Peale was Rosalba Carriera, an Italian 
pastelist and miniature painter credited 
with developing the use of ivory rather 
than vellum as a support for miniatures. 
Carriera was elected an academician of 
the Academy of St. Luke in Rome, and 
her work in both media was admired by 
British artists during the period Charles 


was in London. 


61. James and Mary’s other children were 
Jane Ramsay (1785-1813), Maria (1787— 
1866), Margaretta Angelica (1795-1882), 
and James, Jr. (1789-1876). Margaretta 
painted and exhibited a small body of 
still-life pictures; Maria painted occasion- 
ally; and James, Jr., was a talented amateur 
who exhibited his work. 


62. Anna’s miniature of Samuel 

Archer was engraved by John Sartain 
(1808-1897) for Simpson. See Henry 
Simpson, Lives of Eminent Philadelphians, 
now Deceased (Philadelphia: William 
Brotherhead, 1859), pp. 20-21. 


63. Anne Sue Hirshorn, “Portraits in 
Miniature: Anna Claypoole Peale and 
Caroline Schetky,” The Magazine Antiques, 
vol. 166, no. 2 (February 2002), p. 83. 


64. CWP to RaP, November 15, 1817, SP, 
vol. 3, p. 549. 


65. An anonymous miniature titled Mrs. 
Frances Wardale Lieber McAllister 8 Her 
Twins, Frances & Sarah, 1784, was sold 
at Sotheby’s, New York in 1977 (lot 318, 
sale 3981); SIRIS: Smithsonian Institute 
Research Information System (IAP 
61517207), wwwsiris.si.edu. 


66. In 1811 John married Eliza Melville 
Young (1790-1853), daughter of 
Philadelphia printer and bookseller 
William Young. They had ten children, 
some of whom inherited McAllister’s 
business. The company remained prom- 
inent for decades, expanding into math- 
ematical instruments and commercial 
photographs. When John retired from 
the optical shop in 1835, he began to 
assemble an antiquarian library that 
included books, coins, medals, prints, pho- 
tographs, and autographs. Twenty-five 
years later he created a detailed catalogue 


of his holdings, which is in the collection 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 


67. According to the McAllister Family 
Genealogy at the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, Frances married William 
Stevenson (d. 1844) of Cambridge, 
New York, in 1818. She bore five chil- 
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Cambridge, where Frances died at age 
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Aronson and Wieseman, Perfect Likeness, 
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(Madison, CT: Sound View Press, 1988), 
p. 162. 


70. Her portrait of Jackson, now in the 
collection of the Yale University Art 
Gallery, is one of her most dramatic and 
accomplished miniatures. Robin Jaffee 
Frank notes that it is “widely considered 
the finest image of the sitter.” Robin Jaffee 
Frank, Love and Loss: American Portrait 
and Mourning Miniatures (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2000), pp. 214, 217, 
fig. 111. For Charles’s trip to Washington, 
November 5, 1818—February 22, 1819, see 
SP, vol. 3, pp. 610-92. 


71. ACP and SMP to TRP, April 7, 8, 
1819, SP, vol. 3, p. 714. 


72. Ellet, Women Artists, pp. 291-92. 


73. “Review of the Annual Exhibition” 
(Peale’s Baltimore Museum), American 
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25, 1822. 


74, Charles recorded in his diary on 
November 11, 1818: “I visited Mr. Thoss. 
Law, who promised me to aid me all 

he could to accomplish my Sale of the 
Museum to the United States”; SP, vol. 
3, p. 616. Law first met the artist when 
he purchased one of Peale’s polygraph 
machines at the suggestion of their 
mutual friend Benjamin Henry Latrobe. 


75. SP, vol. 3, pp. 161-62n1. Ellen Miles 
notes that Washington was concerned 
about Law’s motives in wishing to marry 
Eliza, who was half his age at the time of 
their betrothal. Eliza’s aunt described her 
as having a “violent and romantic dispo- 
sition,” and Law was awarded custody of 
their only child, Eliza, who was born in 
1797. Carrie Rebora Barratt and Ellen G. 
Miles, Gilbert Stuart, exh. cat. (New York: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2004), 

pp: 191-92: 
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back-to-back, are in the R. W. Norton Art 
Gallery in Shreveport, Louisiana. They 
are said to bear inscriptions of 7823 and 
1824, respectively. Like her portrait of 
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1% inches, but they are less expressive 
and may be more appropriately compared 
to the Jessop portraits (see plates 3.28a,b). 
Mary Claypoole Peale is shown in partial 
profile with her eyes lowered, possibly 
sleeping, but wearing glasses. Anna’s 
familiarity with the sitters may have 
given her the freedom to experiment and 
attempt less typical formats. 


77. The Jessops lived in Baltimore 
County, Maryland. He was a farmer, 
landowner, paper mill owner, and built 
the York Road between Baltimore and 
York, Pennsylvania. According to their 
descendants, the Jessop home, Vaux Hall, 
built in 1800, was frequented by several of 
the Peales. Sarah Miriam Peale’s portraits 
were given to the Maryland Historical 
Society in 2006. Although Mr. Jessop’s 
eyes are blue, as in Anna’s miniature, 

his nose appears less idealized in the 


oil portrait. 


78. The Jessop miniatures are installed 
as a pair, with Mrs. Jessop on the front 
and Mr. Jessop on the reverse. Although 
the locket is from the nineteenth century 
it does not appear to be the original case, 
and the portraits may not have been 
conceived or originally mounted as they 


are now. 


79. Hirshorn, “Portraits in Miniature,” 

p. 83; Carrie H. Scheflow, “Rembrandt 
Peale: A Chronology,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, vol. 
110, no. 1 January 1986), pp. 158-59. 
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miniatures in 1821, with that of Daniel 
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ble. SP, vol. 4, p. 45. In 1828 several of 
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the Grays, and the Peabodys, displayed 
their portraits at the Boston Athenaeum 
and Anna exhibited three miniatures— 
Mrs. Judson, Wife of the Burmese Missionary, 
and Commodore Bainbridge—which she 
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1831 exhibition she offered for sale two 
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F. Perkins, Jr., and William J. Gavin ITI, 
eds., The Boston Athenaeum: Art Exhibition 
Index, 1827-1874 (Boston: Library of the 
Boston Athenaeum, 1980), p. 108. 
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now in the Harvard University Portrait 
Collection. See American Art at Harvard, 
exh. cat. (Cambridge, MA: Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University, 1972), 
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nation speech, “Unitarian Christianity,” 
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ination in 1824. The congregation's 
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on his twelve-volume Writings of George 
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atic collecting of historical documents 


relating to the American Revolution. 
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Martin Hanson (1762-1823), in 1793 
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after he arrived from his native England. 
Staughton was ordained a Baptist min- 
ister in 1797 and served as pastor of the 
Burlington Baptist Church and seminary 
from 1797 to 1805, during which time he 
also earned a D.D. from Princeton. From 
1805 to 1811 he was pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia. From 
1811 to 1822 he joined with members of 
the First Baptist to establish the Samson 
Street Church. 


84. Mantle Fielding recorded an engrav- 
ing by David Edwin and W. R. Jones after 
a portrait by James Peale. It was described 
as “half length, preaching with right hand 
raised” and identifies the subject as “Rev‘ 
William Staughton, D.D. / Pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Sansom street Philadel- 
phia. Born in England. January 4th 1770 
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Mantle Fielding, “Engravings by David 
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in 1837. Falk, Annual Exhibition Record, 
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and University Archives of the Gelman 
Library, George Washington University, 
Washington, DC. The drawing has a 
Staughton family provenance and the fam- 
ily identified the sitter as Dr. Staughton. 


87. Mary Claypoole Peale had died in June 
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88. Duncan’s wife Sarah had died in 1832. 


89. Ellet, Women Artists, p. 293. During 
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ters Sarah Miriam and Margaretta in 
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Aronson and Wieseman, Perfect Likeness, 
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92. Diary of MJP, Peale Family Papers, 
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1908). 


94. Impressionism, Post-Impressionism, 
the Arts and Crafts movement, and 
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period was the Royal Society of Miniature 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers, founded 
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Miniature Painters (1912-39), and the 
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of Miniatures, exh. cat. (Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
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the Royal Society of Miniature Painters. 
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a silver medal at the Paris Exposition of 
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Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters 
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California Society of Miniature Painters 
in 1942. See “William J. Whittemore,” in 
Barratt and Zabar, American Portrait 
Miniatures, p. 239; Aronson and Wieseman, 
Perfect Likeness, pp. 317-19. Rebecca also 
studied at the School of Industrial Art 
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and Pine Streets in Philadelphia and with 
Rebecca Van ‘Trump. 
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Painters,” American Magazine of Art, vol. 
7,no. 11 (September 1916), p. 465. When 
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Philadelphia Museum of Art in memory 
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98. E-mail from Elise Peale Patterson 
Gelpi to Carol Eaton Soltis, April 30, 
2013. Rebecca continued to paint and 
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99. “Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters,” p. 466. 
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exhibition and was reproduced in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, November 14, 1926, 
p. 148. Mrs. Robert L. Hobart’s maiden 
name was Barbara Bowes (1905-1980). 
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piece, her portrait of the Philadelphian 
Mrs. Howell Tracy Fisher in a “Costume 
a la Hollandaise.” Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Catalogue of the Twenty- 
Fifth Annual Philadelphia Water Color 
Exhibition, and the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Exhibition of Miniatures (Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
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Rembrandt Peale’s portrait of Rubens 
Peale that is now in the collection of the 
National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DC. Both of 
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dant. She also copied other historic por- 
traits, such as that of Sarah Shippen by 
Robert Feke (1707-1752) for Mrs. I. W. 
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incomplete register of Patterson’s work 
in the possession of her descendants. 
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including her great-grandfather’s min- 
iature of his first wife, Rachel Brewer 
Peale. Charles’s original is now in the 


collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 
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year-old Raphaelle in the art of miniature 
painting. CWP to John Beale Bordley, 
June 14, 1783, SP, vol. 1, p. 390. A hand- 
written transcription by Titian Ramsay 
Peale I of a text on the methods and media 
of miniature painting, titled “Miniature 
painting with the necessary instructions,” 
is in the Peale-Sellers Family Collection, 
APS. The source, which appears to be 
British from references contained in 

it, is presently unidentified. However, 

its existence confirms that Titian was 
also involved in miniature painting and 
suggests that the text was used by other 


family members. 


103. Alfred Coxe Prime, ed., The Arts 

and Crafts in Philadelphia, Maryland and 
South Carolina, 1786-1800: Gleanings from 
Newspapers (Toppsfield, MA: Walpole 
Society, 1932), pp. 24-25; Democratic 
Press, Philadelphia, November 5, 1821, 
cited in Edmund Bury, “Raphaelle Peale 
(1774-1825): Miniature Painter,” American 
Collector, vol. 19, no. 7 (August 1948), p. 7; 
Charleston Courier, January 7, 1824, cited 
in Alice van Leer Carrick, Shades of Our 
Ancestors: American Profiles and Profilists 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1928), p. 30. 


104. “Raphaelle Peale,” Philadelphia 
Gazette, June 17, 1800, p. 2; cited in Prime, 
Arts and Crafts, p. 25. 


105. Prime, Arts and Crafts, pp. 24-25. 
“Platts” referred to plaits, or braids, 
which sometimes were inserted in the 
small back compartment or “reserve” of 
a miniature. “Ciphes,” or ciphers, refers 
to initials and, in this instance, the gilded 
metal initials sometimes inserted over 
the plaits placed underneath the glass on 
the back of miniatures. 


106. Boston Gazette, September 13, 1804, 
reproduced in Lillian B. Miller, “Father 
and Son: The Relationship of Charles 
Willson Peale and Raphaelle Peale,” 
American Art Journal, vol. 25, nos. 1—2 
(1993), p. 19. For an overview of the sig- 
nificant extent of Raphaelle’s itinerancy 
and the reasons for it, see ibid., pp. 5-61. 


107. His exhibition record at PAFA 

lists only six miniatures: “a Boy” and “a 
Gentleman” in 1811; “a Lady” in 1812; “a 
Lady” and “a Gentleman” in 1813; and “a 
Gentleman” in 1819. The owners’ names 
are not given. Falk, Annual Exhibition 
Record, pp. 165-66. 


108. Raphaelle’s behavior and health prob- 
lems are discussed below in the context 
of Charles Willson Peale’s 1818 portrait 


of his son. 


109. Miriam Moore of Burlington County, 
New Jersey, married Benjamin Say in 1796 
and they had three children. Say also had 
three children with his first wife, Ann 


Bonsal (1759-1793). Their eldest son was 
Thomas Say (1787-1834), the well-known 
naturalist, entomologist, carcinologist, 


malacologist, and taxonimist. 


110. Robin Jaffee Frank points this out 

in her discussion of Raphaelle’s stylis- 
tically similar portrait of Cmdr. Samuel 
Woodhouse from 1816-17, now in the col- 
lection of the Yale University Art Gallery, 
New Haven. Frank, Love and Loss, p. 210. 


111. Titian Ramsay Peale II was the eldest 
son of Charles Willson Peale and his 
second wife, Elizabeth DePeyster Peale. 
Raphaelle also painted a miniature por- 
trait of Titian with his brother Franklin 
in 1809. Charles described it in a letter to 
Rembrandt as “two boys in one piece with 
hands, for which I gave him the design.” 
He had also just completed a separate 
miniature of Franklin. CWP to ReP, 
September 25, 1809, SP, vol. 2, p. 1224. 


112. Maclure was a wealthy businessman 
and amateur geologist. The group also 
included George Ord (1781-1866), a 
naturalist, philologist, and vice president 
of the academy, and Thomas Say, found- 
ing member and curator of the academy. 
Charlotte M. Porter, “Following Bartram’s 
‘Track’: Titian Ramsay Peale’s Florida 
Journey,” Florida Historical Quarterly, vol. 
61, no. 4 (April 1983), pp. 431-44; Kenneth 
Haltman, Looking Close and Seeing Far: 
Samuel Seymour, Titian Ramsay Peale, and 
the Art of the Long Expedition, 1818-1823 
(University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 2008), p. 217. 


113. Titian Ramsay I is the younger boy 
at the top of the stairs in Peale’s Stazrcase 
Group (see plate 2.16). Raphaelle’s min- 
iature has previously been identified and 
published as Titian Ramsay I, but the 
sitter’s clothing precludes this identifi- 
cation. The low collar of his jacket, for 
example, is indicative of a later date. An 
oil portrait of Titian II painted by his 
father in 1819 (see plate 3.76) and a pencil 
sketch by his brother Rembrandt (private 
collection) both appear to depict the same 
sitter as the miniature. They show Titian 
Ramsay I1’s slightly curly hair, which in 
Charles’s 1819 portrait is sandy in hue, 
unlike the darker, straighter hair of Titian 
Ramsay I in The Staircase Group. Also, 
Titian Ramsay II’s eyes are blue in both 
Raphaelle’s miniature and Charles’s 1819 
portrait, whereas Titian Ramsay I’s eyes 
in The Staircase Group appear to be brown. 


114. Atherton ultimately represented both 
plaintiffs and defendants in a wide variety 
of civil lawsuits over the course of three 
decades. His only child, Emily, was born 
to Atherton and his wife, Sarah Hutchins, 
in 1817. The lens on the reverse of this 
rose-gold miniature case shows a Carrick 
bend knot of auburn hair over an oval 

of brown silk. Inside is part of a trade 
card printed “THOMAS / 130 Chesn. .. . / 
FIRST DOOR ABOVE FOUR / Informs his 
friends, an... / FLET.” This appears to 
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be the only known example of the card 
used by the well-known Philadelphia 
silversmith Thomas Fletcher after the 
death of his partner, Sidney Gardiner, in 
1827. This indicates the miniature was 
opened for cleaning or repaired after its 
creation, since Raphaelle died in 1825. 
The high quality of the case and its 
return to Fletcher at a later date suggest 
it was made by Fletcher and Gardiner. 
Humphrey Atherton is listed as a cor- 
respondent of the firm Fletcher and 
Gardiner in Donald L. Fennimore and 
Ann K. Wagner, Silversmiths to the Nation: 
Thomas Fletcher and Sidney Gardiner, 
1808-1842 (Woodbridge, UR: Antique 
Collectors’ Club, 2007), p. 273. 


115. Despite its faded condition due to 
overexposure to light, Raphaelle’s portrait 
miniature Lt. Horace L. Broughton, in the 
collection of the Philadelphia Museum 

of Art (1899-1151), demonstrates this 
whimsical quality. It also shares a similar 
variegated pastel background with his 
portraits of Titian, Humphrey Atherton, 
and a woman discussed above (see plates 
3.35-3.37). 


116. Advertisement for Peale’s Baltimore 
Museum, Federal Gazette and Baltimore 
Daily Advertiser, October 24, 1796, SP, 
vol. 2, pp. 159-60. 


117. For Rembrandt’s drawing of John 
Ross Key, see Eugenia Calvert Holland et 
al., Hour Generations of Commissions: The 
Peale Collection of the Maryland Historical 
Society, exh. cat. (Baltimore: Maryland 
Historical Society, 1975), p. 71, no. 54. 

A similar portrait of Maryland resident 
Matthew Tilghman, signed by Rembrandt 
and dated 1799, 1s in a private collection; 
his portrait of Thomas Cresap from 

the same year is in the collection of the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 

See also Lillian B. Miller, In Pursuit of 
Fame: Rembrandt Peale, 1778-1860, exh. 
cat. (Washington, DC: National Portrait 
Gallery, 1992), p. 44, fig. 16. Rembrandt 
may have made similar uncolored graphite 
drawings in Philadelphia at this time, but 


none are documented or located. 


118. See also Ellen G. Miles, Saznt- 
Meémin and the Neoclassical Profile Portrait 
in America, A Barra Foundation Book 
(Washington, DC: National Portrait 
Gallery and the Smithsonian Institution, 
1994), pp. 27-35. In his Natural History, 
the first-century Roman author Pliny tells 
the story of a young woman’s desire to 
retain the likeness of her soon-departing, 
sleeping lover by tracing his cast shadow 
on the wall. 


119. Joan K. Stemmler, “The Physiog- 
nomical Portraits of Johann Caspar 
Lavater,” Art Bulletin, vol. 75, no. 1 (March 
1993), p. 159. Lavater’s essays were first 
published in Germany 1775-78, and their 
ideas were spread through a wide variety 
of translations, glosses, and populariza- 


tions of their content. 


120. Ellen G. Miles, “1803—The Year 
of the Physiognotrace,” in Painting and 
Portrait Making in the American Northeast, 
ed. Peter Benes, Dublin Seminar for New 
England Folklife Annual Proceedings 
1994 (Boston: Boston University, 1995), 
p. 124. For a discussion of early practi- 
tioners in America, see ibid., pp. 47—59. 


121. Ibid., p. 126. Sharples was an 
Englishman active in Philadelphia and 
New York in the mid to late 1790s who 
portrayed many political notables of 
the day. Most of his approximately two 
hundred portraits were profiles. [bid., 
pp. 125-26. 


122. Chrétien and his first partner, Edmé 
Quenedey (1756-1830), produced approx- 
imately 850 portraits during their four- 
teen months together. 


123. Miles, Saznt-Mémuin, pp. 43-44. 
124. Ibid., pp. 92, 94, 98. 


125. Pantographs were first made in the 
early seventeenth century by Christoph 
Schiener, who published a book titled 
Pantographice (Rome, 1631). Peale also 
was familiar with this device, which was 
described in the first art manual he pur- 
chased, Robert Dossie’s The Handmaid to 
the Arts, 2 vols. (London, 1758), which he 
acquired on his first trip to Philadelphia 
in 1762. Editor’s note, SP, vol. 1, p. 33. 
Charles’s copy of Dossie’s book is in the 
Peale-Sellers Family Collection, APS. 


126. The small engravings show the 
image in a circular format. The National 
Portrait Gallery and the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, DC, own impres- 
sions of Saint-Mémin’s 1807 engraving 
of Peale. See Miles, Saznt-Mémin, pp. 

162 (illus.), 369. In 1809 Saint-Mémin 
returned to Burlington, New Jersey, 
where family members were living, and 
retired from taking profiles. In 1814 he 
returned to France. Ibid., pp. 193, 369. 
Like several other French practitioners, 
Saint-Mémin treated his paper with a 
painted ground prior to transcribing and 
finishing his drawn profiles. His grounds 
range from dark to pale pink depending 
on the amount of fading that has occurred. 


127. Sellers, P&&M, p. 124; Miles, Saznt- 
Mémuin, pp. 49-51, fig. 3.4. Peale’s large 
portrait of William Pitt in classical dress 
was in Lee’s Virginia home for many 
years. A profile bust of Washington is 
also shown in Peale’s portrait of the 
Goldsborough family (see plate 2.9). 


128. Argand lamps were an improved 
form of lighting patented by Aimé Argand 
in France in 1780. Charles’s Lamplight 
Portrait (1822) of his brother, James, now 
in the Detroit Institute of Arts, shows 

an Argand lamp and the deep shadows it 
casts. 


129. Sophonisba married Sellers on 
September 23, 1805. They had six chil- 
dren: Charles, born 1806; George Escol, 


born 1808; Elizabeth Coleman, born 1810; 
Harvey Lewis, born 1813; Anna, born 
1824; and Coleman, born 1827. 


130. Like Bouché’s profiles, Rembrandt’s 
small graphite drawings were inscribed 

in a circular format and accompanied by 
foliage or other landscape elements. Miles, 
Saint-Mémin, pp. 62, 63, 116. For Bouché’s 
similar drawing of George Mason V, dated 
1794, see ibid., p. 63, fig. 4.2. Another 
French émigré artist who was active in 
Baltimore in the mid to late 1790s was 

J. J. Boudier. His works are rare, but in 
1795 and 1796 he advertised creating 
work with a physiognotrace in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, respectively. Ibid., p. 65. 


131. Most surviving profile drawings 
on paper by Raphaelle are in private 
hands. A watercolor-on-ivory profile 
miniature by Raphaelle of Anthony Y. 
Slater, c. 1814, is in the collection of the 
Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Hagerstown, Maryland. As late as 
November 5, 1821, Raphaelle advertised 
profiles “coloured on ivory paper” for 
three dollars in the Democratic Press. Bury, 
“Raphaelle Peale,” p. 7. 


132. Charles does note “two Chalk draw- 
ings,” which may refer to profiles he took, 
“one of Mrs. Morris & the other of her 
brother.” They were the brother and sister 
of Hannah Moore Peale. CWP to ReP, 
RuP, SPS, and Coleman Sellers, August 
19, 1805, SP, vol. 2, p. 880. 


133. CWP to Philip DePeyster, November 
30, 1805, SP, vol. 2, p. 913. For more 

on the Sellers family and their impor- 
tance, see John W. Jordan, Colonial and 
Revolutionary Families in Pennsylvania, 4 
vols. (Baltimore: Genealogical Publishing 
Co., 1978); Horace Wells Sellers et al., 
Sellers Tricentenntal: 168 1—1981 (Radnor, 
PA: privately published, 1981). A sig- 
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tion of PAFA on the death of his widow, 
Sarah Harrison. 


219. Peale announced the establishment of 
the museum on July 7, 1786, and his new 
commitment to natural science required 
intensive study of the subject. He noted in 
his diary on Sunday, August 17, 1788, for 
example, that “Mr. Patterson lent me the 
Key of [the] Library of the University 

& I spent all the fore noon in looking at 
Buffoon’s Works.” SP, vol. 1, p. 523. Peale 
refers to the French naturalist Georges- 
Louis Leclerc, Comte de Buffon (1707— 
1788). For Peale’s special exhibitions and 
the display and interpretation of his natu- 


ral science collections, see chapter 4. 


220. Karie Diethorn suggests the fig- 

ures in the background may be based on 
those in Charles’s Washington portrait 
now in the Fogg Museum, Harvard 
University. Karie Diethorn, ed., History of 
the Portrait Collection, Independence National 
Historical Park (Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 2001), p. 320. 


221. The most unique and individual of 
these works are his small-scale history 
paintings on subjects related to the 
Revolution, but he also painted original 
oils and miniatures. For an overview of 
James's pictures of this type with several 
illustrations, see Simmons, “James Peale: 
Out of the Shadows,” pp. 209-12. See also 


John Hill Morgan and Mantle Fielding, 
The Life Portraits of Washington and Their 
Replicas (Lancaster, PA: Printed for 
subscribers, 1931), pp. 125-30, 132-38. 
Morgan and Fielding’s book remains a 
useful source though it has become dated 
as more examples of Washington por- 
traits by the Peales have emerged from 


private collections. 


229. Linda Crocker Simmons, Charles 
Peale Polk, 1767-1822: A Limner and His 
Likenesses, exh. cat. (Washington, DC: 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, 1981), p.9. A 
large selection of Polk’s Washington por- 
traits are illustrated in this catalogue. 


223. Maryland Journal and Baltimore 
Advertiser, March 25, 1785, as cited in 
Prime, Art and Crafts, p. 7. 


2924. Linda Crocker Simmons, “Politics, 
Portraits, and Charles Peale Polk,” 

in Miller, Creation of a Legacy, p. 251. 
Simmons notes that by 1802 Polk had 
moved to Washington, DC, where his 
political engagement with the Jeffersonian 
Republicans finally yielded an appoint- 
ment as a government clerk. He continued 
to paint, but his output diminished by the 
time he and his third wife relocated to 
Warsaw in Richmond County, Virginia, 
two years before his death in 1822. 


225. This formula for describing folds 
in fabric was one that Polk would use 


increasingly in his work. 


226. For a discussion of the iconography 
in the McKean portraits, see chapter 2. 


227. The Polk portraits came into the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art’s collection 
in 1968 as part of the Edgar William and 
Bernice Chrysler Garbisch collection with 
a title that identified the child as a “daugh- 
ter.” However, boys also wore dresses 

at the time, and the iconography of a 
mounted soldier (General Washington) 
supports the identification of the child 

as male. In this instance, the book itself 
might also have been judged more gender- 
appropriate. While it was common to 
show mothers with the same-sex child, 

it was not unlikely for an only child to be 
shown with the mother. 


228. The book titles that can be read are: 
cooKs / [Vv _]OYAGE; HERVEY / MEDI- 
TATIONS; MCEWEN / ON THE / TYPES; 
PAINE'S / WORKS; BLAIR’S / LECTUR[E ]; 
WORLD; BELKNAPS / AMERICAN / BIOG- 
RAPHY; ROBERTSON / INDIA; NATUREAL 
/ HISTORY; POPE'S / WORKS. 


229. Simmons, Charles Peale Polk, p. 9. 


230. For a detailed discussion of this por- 
trait, see chapter 2. 


231. Raphaelle’s still-life pictures 

were identified in the catalogue as 4 
Shad; Herrings; A covered Painting; two 
titled Stall Life; A Bill, and A Deception. 
Raphaelle’s still-life pictures are discussed 
in chapter 4. 


232. The Exhibition of the Columbianum, or 
American Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, exh. cat (Philadelphia, 1795), 
p. 9. A copy of the catalogue is available 
in the collection of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania on deposit at the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. 


233. Raphaelle advertised his availability 
for both large and small portraits over a 
span of years. See, for example, his adver- 
tisements in Philadelphia’s Poulson’s Daily 
Advertiser, on January 10, 1801, as well as 
in November 1821. 


234. A great deal more research is needed 
on the oil portraits of Raphaelle Peale. For 
illustrations of documented and attributed 
oils by Raphaelle, see Miller, “Father and 
Son,” figs. 10, 24-27, 32-37. 


235. The details surrounding this com- 
mission are still unknown, but an engrav- 
ing after a portrait of another well-known 
African American clergyman, Richard 
Allen, bears the legend R. Peale, suggest- 
ing that Raphaelle may also have painted 
his portrait. Rev. Richard Allen, founder of 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church, 

in the United States of America, 1779, pub- 
lished by J. Dainty, 1813. John Fanning 
Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia manu- 
script, Library Company of Philadelphia. 


236. Rubens recalled this picture being 
painted not long after Raphaelle’s return 
from this campaign in December 1794. 
“Memorandum of Rubens Peale and the 
events of his life,” unpublished manuscript, 
p. 6, Peale-Sellers Family Collection, APS. 
An inscription on the back of the canvas 
by Mary Jane Peale, who later owned 

this picture, read: “Rubens Peale in 1795, 
dressed in Macpherson Blues uniform 
painted by his brother, Raphaelle Peale / 
At my death to be given to Elise Peale / 
MJP.” The canvas has since been relined, 
but the inscription confirms the portrait’s 
completion at some point in 1795 when 
Rubens, who was born on May 4, 1784, 


was ten or eleven. 


237. Gordon S. Wood, Empire of Liberty: 
A History of the Early Republic, 1789-1815, 
The Oxford History of the United States 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 
2009), pp. 134-39, 205, 263; J. Thomas 
Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History 
of Philadelphia, 1609-1884 (Philadelphia: 
L. H. Everts, 1884), vol. 1, pp. 477-79. 


238. Rubens Peale, “Memorandum,” 

p. 6. The portrait shows an encampment 
with either a sunrise or a sunset. Rubens 
appears to be standing against a tree. 
The immediate background is not clearly 
defined and possibly not completely fin- 
ished. It may have been painted over at 
some point to create continuity. In his 
discussion of this picture, Sellers conflates 
the events of a Francophile celebration 
held in June 1794, which Rubens inadver- 
tently attended and vividly recorded in 


his “Memorandum,” with his discussion 


of Rubens and the Macpherson Blues. 
Sellers, Charles Willson Peale, pp. 266-67. 


239. Originally commissioned by the 
American Philosophical Society, the 
Franklin portrait was declined in favor 
of an earlier work by Peale and remained 
in Peale’s studio for several years. Sellers, 
PM, pp. 82-83. 


240. Wood, Empire of Liberty, p. 138. 


241. Charles painted only a few double 
portraits of sibling pairs. His two most 
notable such portraits from around the 
time of Raphaelle’s picture are Thomas and 
Henry Sergeant from 1787 (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston) and Sarah and Mary 
Callahan from 1791 (Hammond-Harwood 
House, Annapolis, Maryland). Neither is 
similar in composition to Raphaelle’s pic- 
ture. See Sellers, “Supplement,” pp. 78, 126 
(illus.); Sellers, P&SM, pp. 47, 315 (illus.). 


242. This portrait does not have a Peale 
family provenance. According to a pre- 
vious owner, the children depicted were 
members of the Fitz Randolph family, 
which would mean that they were among 
the fifteen children of Capt. Edward Fitz 
Randolph and Anna Juliana Steele of 
Philadelphia. The children here seem only 
a year or two apart, with the boy probably 


not more than ten or eleven. 


243. It is uncertain whether Charles 
worked on this portrait in Philadelphia as 
well as in Baltimore, but Raphaelle was 
living in Baltimore in 1796-97 and was 
surely familiar with the picture, which 
had recently been added to his sister's 
home. Also, this side-by-side composition 
showing two children was an established 
format that appeared in historic British 
and European prints and one Raphaelle 
also likely had encountered. 


244, This clasp was a gift from Samuel’s 
father, Luke Wistar Morris, to his mother, 
Elizabeth Buckley Morris, on the occa- 
sion of their marriage in 1791. A portrait 
of the tiny Phoebe Pemberton Morris, 
painted by Charles in the early 1790s 
(private collection), includes a similar 
piece of jewelry. Sellers, “Supplement,” 
pp. 73, 130 (illus.). 


245. Daniel Dupuy, Sr., was born into a 
French Huguenot family in New York. He 
and his sons, John and Daniel, Jr., lived 
and worked in Philadelphia as watchmak- 
ers, silversmiths, and goldsmiths. He and 
Daniel, Jr. (1753-1826), appear to have 
specialized in smaller items like this clasp. 


246. An example of a dog that appears 

to be a child’s pet appears in Raphaelle’s 
Osborn Sprigg and His Dog from about 
1820 (Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore). In this case, the dog may have 
been both real and emblematic. 


247. A notable signed and dated example 
is Mary Mitchell of 1795 (Cincinnati Art 
Museum), which depicts a girl, perhaps 
close in age to the girl in Raphaelle’s 
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portrait, who holds a forcing glass with 

a red hyacinth bulb that has begun to 
flower. It appears to be emblematic of her 
status as a child on the brink of flowering 
into a young woman. See Aronson and 
Wieseman, Perfect Likeness, p. 252. 


248. The information that accompanied 
this and other Macpherson family min- 
iatures into the Philadelphia Museum 

of Art’s collection has proved confusing, 
making identification of the sitter uncer- 
tain. For example, Margaret is stated to 
be the couple’s eldest daughter, but she 
had two elder sisters, Maria and Julia. 
Julia (later Julia Macpherson Nicklin) 
was born a year earlier, in 1785. Family 
lore stated that Margaret was seven 
when she was painted, which would date 
James’s miniature to 1793. However, 

a receipt from James Peale to Mrs. 
Macpherson dated May 3, 1796, for a 
miniature portrait of “Miss Macpherson” 
is attached to a later miniature of Julia, 
also in the museum’s collection, which 
was painted not by James Peale but by 
Benjamin Trott at the time of Julia’s 
marriage in 1808. The receipt from 
James, which appears to be genuine, 
obviously refers to an earlier miniature 
of Julia he painted when she was a child. 
The receipt may refer to a presently 
unlocated work, or it might be for the 
miniature identified as Margaret. 


249. Emblems for the Entertainment 

and Improvement of Youth: Containing 
Emblematical Hieroglyphical and 
Enigmatical Devices Relating to All Parts 
and Stations of Life (London: R. Ware, 
1755), plate LVH, no. 4. 


250. For a discussion of this imagery, 

see Janet L. Comey, “Boy with a Squirrel 
(Henry Pelham),” in Carrie Rebora et al., 
John Singleton Copley in America, exh. cat. 
(New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1995), pp. 214-19. 


251. Sellers, “Supplement,” p. 71. William 
was the second son of John Macpherson 
and his first wife, Margaret Rogers, 

who died in 1770. Their other children 
were John, Margaret, and Mary. For 
other members of the Macpherson fam- 
ily, see Cyrus L. Merriam, Captain John 
Macpherson of Philadelphia, His Wife, 
Mary Ann MacNeal and Their Descendants 
(N.p.: Griswold Printing, 1966). Mary 
Ann and John’s children were Charles 
MacNeal Macpherson, Robert Hector 
Macpherson, Amelia Sophia Macpherson 
(Mrs. Edward Hamlin Adams), Mary Ann 
Macpherson (Mrs. Richard Allison), and 
John Montgomery Macpherson. 


252. Diary and Autobiography of John 
Adams, ed. L. H. Butterfield (Cambridge, 
MA: Belknap Press, 1961), vol. 2, p. 183. 
Facing financial difficulties, Macpherson 
sold Mount Pleasant to Benedict Arnold 
in 1779. Mount Pleasant is now one of 
the historic houses administered by the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


253. Most of Peale’s female portraits 
during 1798-99 were of his in-laws, the 
DePeysters of New York. 


254, Merriam, Captain John Macpherson, 
p27. 


255. This commission from Mary’s par- 
ents, Elizabeth and Daniel Benezet, also 
included a request for similar portraits of 
her sisters, Sarah Benezet (1747-18 18), 
who married Thomas Bartow in 1768, 
and Elizabeth Benezet (1754-1834), 

who married Joseph Horsfield in 1783. 
Sellers, P&M, pp. 31, 286 (illus.); Sellers, 
“Supplement,” pp. 54, 116 (illus.). For the 
life portrait of Elizabeth, see Stuart P. 
Feld et al., American Art from the Colonial 
and Federal Periods, exh. cat., (New York: 
Hirschl and Adler Galleries, 1982), p. 26, 


no. 17. 


256. Both Daniel and Elizabeth Benezet 
were buried in the graveyard of the 
Anglican Christ Church in Philadelphia. 


257. New Jersey marriage records show 
that Mary married Joseph William Henry 
Wood, an attorney from Georgia, New 
Jersey, in July 29, 1773. They had three 
daughters and a son. Widowed, in 1790 
she married the Reverand Joseph Pilmore, 
whose portrait and mezzotint by Peale are 
discussed above. 


258. CWP to John Beale Bordley, July 

29, 1772, SP, vol. 1, p. 124. Peale boldly 
signed and dated each of these portraits 
on the front of the canvas at the lower left. 


259. Stuart was born in Newport, Rhode 
Island. He traveled to Scotland in 1771 
but returned by 1773. He studied and 
worked in London from 1775 to 1787, 
and worked in Dublin from 1787 to 
1793. For Stuart’s Philadelphia years 

and his Washington portraits, see Barratt 
and Miles, Gilbert Stuart, pp. 101-91. 
Stuart returned to America from Dublin 
in March 1793 and resided in New York 
City until November 1794, when he 
arrived in Philadelphia. His uncle, Joseph 
Anthony, was a well-known Philadelphia 
merchant. From 1803 to 1805 he lived 

in Washington before moving to Boston, 
where he remained until his death. For 

a discussion of the Peales and George 
Washington, see chapter 5 of this 


volume. 


260. Frances Cadwalader (1781-1843) 
married her cousin, David Montague, and 
they later became Lord and Lady Erskine. 
Her brother, Gen. Thomas Cadwalader, 
commissioned Stuart to paint portraits of 
both Frances and her husband before their 
departure in 1802. Frances and Thomas 
were the children of John Cadwalader 

and his second wife, Wilhemina Bond 
Cadwalader. 


261. Perhaps the most impressive 
American portrait depicting this fashion- 
able headgear is Stuart’s Catherine Brass 
Yates from 1793-94 (National Gallery of 


Art, Washington, DC). See Barratt and 
Miles, Gilbert Stuart, pp. 108-9, 111. 


262. This is one of at least four miniature 
portraits by James Peale of the Callahan 
family of Annapolis, Maryland. See Jean 
Lambert Brockway, “The Miniatures of 
James Peale,” The Magazine Antiques, vol. 
29, no. 4 (October 1932), pp. 182-83. The 
sitter is shown in a bonnet virtually identi- 
cal to that of Peggy Callahan and both 
women are presented in the same manner 
and in similar costume. James also painted 
a miniature of John Callahan (c. 1753- 
1803), which, according to the mount in 
the Frick Art Reference Library, is signed 
and dated either 1790 or 1799. The identi- 
fication of the sitter in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art portrait as Mollie Callahan 
is uncertain; it may be Sarah Buckland 
Callahan (Mrs. John Callahan), who was 
thirty-six in 1799. John Callahan was 
related to Charles Willson Peale through 
his first wife, Rachel Brewer. Peale painted 
a portrait of the Callahans’ eldest daugh- 
ter, Anne, with her mother in 1789 
(Hammond-Harwood House, Annapolis, 
Maryland), and began a portrait of their 
young daughters Sarah (b. 1783) and 
Mary (b. 1785), which he completed in 
1791. Sellers, P&M, pp. 46-47, 315 (illus.). 
See also Frederic Fairchild Sherman, 
“James Peale’s Portrait Miniatures,” Art in 
America, vol. 19, no. 5 (August 1931), p. 217. 


263. According to Linda Simmons, 
James’s earliest dated oil portrait was 
1771 and the last known dated work 
1823. She believes he probably painted 
less than seventy-five oil portraits during 
his career. Simmons, “James Peale: Out of 
the Shadows,” p. 214. Paintings published 
with later dates are typically uncertain 
and should probably be revisited. 


264. James’s picture, now known as Artist 
and His Family, is in PAFA’s collection. 
The family group includes James, his wife, 
Mary, and five of their six children: Jane, 
Maria, James, Jr., Anna, and Margaretta. 
Their sixth child, Sarah Miriam, was born 
in 1800. Arthur Devis (1711-1787) was 
one of the foremost British practitioners 
of the small-scale family conversation 
piece. Examples of his work can be found 
in the collection of the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, DC. 


265. James’s landscapes are discussed in 
chapter 4. 


266. James rarely used the bust portrait 


format. 


267. James was among the seventy-one 
men who signed the formal charter found- 
ing PAFA in December 1805. For the 
availability of Dutch and Flemish paint- 
ings in Philadelphia by 1800, see Carol 
Eaton Soltis, “Rembrandt Peale’s Rubens 
Peale with a Geranium: A Possible Source 
in David Teniers the Younger,” American 
Art Journal, vol. 33, nos. 1-2 (2002), 

pp. 4-19. 


268. CWP to ReP, October 18, 1809, SP, 
vol. 2, p. 1236. 


269. These glasses are identified as the 
pair that came to the museum with the 
bequest of this picture. 


270. CWP to Thomas Jefferson, March 
12, 1807, SP, vol. 2, p. 1006. Charles 
wrote to Sophonisba that he was acquir- 
ing a prism from McAllister. CWP to 
SPS, August 17, 1815, SP, vol. 3, p. 351. 


271. Advertisement, Poulson’s American 
Daily Advertiser, July 30, 1806. 


272. The John A. McAllister Collection: 
McAllister Family Genealogy, Library 
Company of Philadelphia, available online 
at www.librarycompany.org/mceallister/. 


273. Ibid. Cook came to the attention 
of the British Admiralty and the Royal 
Society as a result of his surveying 

and mapping of the entrance to the St. 
Lawrence River after his service in the 
Seven Years War in Canada. He drew 
detailed maps of Newfoundland and 
made the first recorded contact with the 
eastern coastline of Australia and with 
the Hawaiian Islands. He also made the 
first recorded circumnavigation of New 
Zealand. He is best known for his three 
Pacific voyages of discovery, the last 

of which ended in his death in Hawaii 
in 1779. 


274. A miniature of Frances Wardale 
McAllister, signed [P/1791, is in the col- 
lection of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 


275. Captain Cook’s Three Voyages to the 
Pacific Ocean, 2 vols. (Boston: Manning 
and Loring for Thomas & Andrews and 
D. West, 1797). There were, however, 
many editions charting his voyages. 


276. This information was provided to 
the Tillou Gallery, Brooklyn, New York, 
by the Hebertons’ descendants. Only 
Anna’s portrait is signed and dated at 
the lower right, Js. Peale / 1816, though 
some scratches near the bottom of the 
canvas may have been a signature that 
was effaced. 


277. Anna was the daughter of James 
Mackey Robertson, who was born in 
Scotland. Her mother’s name is unknown. 
Her grandfather was John Robertson and 
her grandmother was Annie Alexander of 
Philadelphia. 


278. This sword still belonged to the fam- 
ily in 1977. Lafayette returned to America 
in 1824 and visited twenty-four states 


over a fourteen-month period. 


279. This portrait was erroneously iden- 
tified as Sarah Ann Waples and daughter 
in Catalogue of an Exhibition of Portraits 
by Charles Willson Peale and James Peale 
and Rembrandt Peale (Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
1923), p. 63, no. 59. Mrs. Waples (Lydia 
Leib Reilly) and her husband Nathaniel 
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named their daughter Sarah Ann (1816— 
1850). A three-quarter-length seated 
portrait of Mr. Waples (1795-1852), 
painted by James at the same time and 
with the same dimensions, is also illus- 
trated in the 1923 catalogue. It remains 
in the collection of the family. See ibid., 
p. 37, no. 29. 


280. For a discussion of the Grecian-style 
furniture seen here, see Wendy A. Cooper, 
Classical Taste in America, 1800-1840 
(Baltimore: Baltimore Museum of Art; 
New York: Abbeville, 1993), pp. 121-24. 


281. The rattle was probably a family 
heirloom. A similar one made by the 
Philadelphia goldsmith John Leacock 
(1729-1802) around 1758 is in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art’s collection 
(1970-8 1-1). See also Beatrice Garvan, 
“Whistle and Bells,” in Philadelphia: Three 
Centuries of American Art, pp. 71-72, no. 53. 


282. Obituary notice, “Mrs. Lydia L. 
Waples, wife of Nathaniel Waples, and the 
only daughter of the late John Reilly, in 
the 24th year of her age,” Franklin Gazette 
(Philadelphia), October 21, 1819. 


283. CWP to RaP, November 15, 1817, 
SP, vol. 3, p. 549. This picture may have 
been one of the two works identified as 
Portrait of a Lady and Child exhibited 

by James at PAFA in 1817 and 1818. Of 
works displayed in the 1819 exhibition 
Charles wrote, “My Brother has several 
Portraits, some of them very good.” CWP 
to ReP, May 22, 1819, SP, vol. 3, p. 719. 


284. Unlike Charles, James does not seem 
to have kept a diary, and references to his 
health are secondhand and incidental. A 
few examples are: “My brother is in a fit 
of the Gout, and not able to do business,” 
CWP to RuP, June 24, 1805, SP, vol. 2, 
p. 856; “indeed I do not know how my 
brother can support his family, for he has 
been ill the whole winter, so lame as not 
to be able to dress and undress himself,” 
CWP to RaP, February 26, 1806, SP, vol. 
2, p. 941. In March 1815, Charles wrote 
from Belfield that James was incapacitated 
by a severe spell of gout, and in August 
he wrote that though James was faring 
better, “I fear that he will scarcely ever 
recover the use of his legs.” CWP to 
APR, March 24, 1815, SP, vol. 3, p. 316; 
CWP to SPS, August 17, 1815, SP, vol. 
3, p. 352. Charles’s trip to Washington 
in November 1818 was, in part, to secure 
a military pension to compensate for 
James’s ill health. On December 3, 1821, 
Charles wrote John C. Calhoun to renew 
the pension of his seventy-two-year-old 
brother. His description of James’s situ- 
ation may have been purposely dramatic, 
but nonetheless James and his family were 
in difficult financial circumstances. CWP 
to John C. Calhoun, December 3, 1821, 
SP, vol. 4 pp. 94-95. 


285. Charles Willson Peale completed a 
portrait of his daughter-in-law, Christiana 


(Mrs. Charles Linnaeus) Peale, in March 
1818 showing virtually the same hairstyle 
and a similar, though fancier, circular 
ruffle at her neck. See Sellers, P&M, pp. 
158, 343 (illus.). James’s daughter Maria 
(1787-1866) never married and also 
stayed close to home all her life. 


286. The only documentation on the 
portrait is the inscription on its reverse, 
Margaretta Peale / by James Peale Senr. 

For inaccuracies created by inscrip- 

tions applied to pictures by members 

of the Peale family at a later date, see 
Lance Humphries, “A Trompe L’Oeil for 
Peale’s Philadelphia Museum: Catalogue 
Deception and the Problem of Peale Family 
Attributions,” American Art Journal, vol. 
32, nos. 1-2 (2001), pp. 4-44. Margaretta 
apparently never painted a self-portrait, 
and the only documented completed por- 
trait by her is Portrait of a Lady, which 
was exhibited at PAFA in 1830. The sitter 
is unidentified. 


287. Ibid., p. 25. This source also noted 
she was a member of St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church for sixty-five years and 
died of bronchitis at age eighty-seven. 
Margaretta’s still-life work is discussed in 
chapter 4. 


288. A date of 1820 for this portrait 
would place her age at twenty-five, which 
seems consistent with her appearance. A 
similarly small-scale portrait painted at 
approximately the same time is James’s 
nephew Rembrandt’s portrait of his eldest 
daughter, Rosalba (Smithsonian American 
Art Museum, Washington, DC). The 
well-educated and strong-minded Rosalba 
was also trained by her father, and at 

one time they planned to open a school 
together in Baltimore. 


289. Wilbur H. Hunter and John Mahey, 
Miss Sarah Miriam Peale, 1800-1885: 


Portraits and Still Life, exh. cat. (Baltimore: 


The Peale Museum, 1967), p. 5. 


290. CWP to ReP, May 22, 1819, SP, vol. 
3, p. 719. Charles was referring to Portrait 
of an Artist, listed in PAFA’s exhibition 
catalogue. See Falk, Annual Exhibition 
Record, p. 169, no. 29. She also exhibited 
an unidentified Portrait of a Lady, ibid., 


no. 71. 


291. CWP to TRP, January 8, 1820, SP, 
vol. 3, p. 789. 


292. Sarah apparently did not produce 
many miniatures, though she did exhibit 
two, both titled Portrait of a Lady, in 
PAFA’s 1826 exhibition. Falk, Annual 


Exhibition Record, p. 169, nos. 205 and 207. 


293. ACP and SMP to TRP, April 7, 8, 
1819, SP, vol. 3, p. 714. Anna wrote, 
“While I setting at My Painting this 
afternoon—Mr. Sully came down to give 
us tickets and an invitation from Dr. 
Calhoun to attend his anatomical lectures 
relating to the arts—Sally and Myself 
went—accompanied by Mr. Sully and 


three other ladies.” The course began 

on April 3, 1819, and appears to have 
been either offered again or continued in 
October. Notices appeared in Poulson’s 
American Daily Advertiser, April 1 and 
October 1, 1819. 


294. Sarah’s cousin Rembrandt was 
twenty-two years her senior and an 
established portraitist and history painter 
in Baltimore, where he was proprietor 

of his own museum. He and his work 

are discussed later in this chapter and 

in chapter 5. Sarah spent three months 
with Rembrandt in Baltimore in 1818 and 
returned again in 1820. The PAFA exhibi- 
tion record for 1820 lists her residence as 
Baltimore. Falk, Annual Exhibition Record, 
p. 169. See also CWP to TRP, January 

8, 1820, SP, vol. 3, p. 789; SMP to TRP, 
November 7, 1819, SP, vol. 3, pp. 775-79. 
Sarah wrote of spending the winter in 


Baltimore. 


295. Anna and later Sarah had painting 


rooms at the Baltimore museum 1815-29. 


296. One such commission is discussed in 
Carol Eaton Soltis, “Sarah Miriam Peale, 
Robert Miller Denison,” in Schwarz Gallery, 
American Paintings, exh. cat. (Philadelphia, 
2001), no. 7 (illus.). 


297. Beverly Berghaus Chico, “I'wo 
American Firsts: Sarah Peale, Portrait 
Painter, and John Neal, Critic,” Maryland 
Historical Magazine, vol. 71, no. 3 (Fall 
1976), p. 350. The catalogues for Peale’s 
Baltimore Museum’s second annual (1823) 
and fourth annual (1825) exhibitions are 
in the library of the Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore. Those for the first 

and third exhibitions are unlocated. The 
exhibitions also were documented by a 
series of extensive reviews by John Neal 
in Baltimore’s American and Commercial 
Daily Advertiser. For these citations and 
some excerpts, as well as Sarah’s portraits 
of Neal, see ibid., pp. 349-59. In 1828 Neal 
lent one of Sarah’s two portraits of him 
to the Boston Athenaeum’s annual exhi- 
bition. The Bainbridge portrait is now 

in the collection of the USS Constitution 
Museum, Boston. 


298. RuP to CWP and BFP, July 6, 1822, 
SP, vol. 4, p. 159. Transparencies were 
pictures painted on thin oiled paper that 
allowed light to shine through, vividly 
illuminating the image. Sarah copied a 
portrait of Washington by Charles as 

a transparency for display in the front 
windows of Peale’s Baltimore Museum. 
In 1823 Sarah painted transparencies of 
two subjects from the War of 1812, Battle 
of Baltimore and Fall of Ross, for display in 
front of the museum. Ross was a British 
general. CWP to ReP, August, 25, 1823, 
SP, vol. 4, pp. 311-12; CWP to RuP, 
September 19, 1823, SP, vol. 4, p. 326. 
Sybilla Miriam Peale Summers described 
the celebration surrounding Lafayette’s 
arrival and documented the Peales’ par- 


ticipation in creating the transparencies 


for it. Sybilla Miriam Peale Summers to 
Elisabeth DePeyster Peale Patterson, 
October 6, 1824, SP, vol. 4, p. 471. 


299. In 1848 PAFA became the first 
American art institution to admit women 
as students. Prior to this, women could 
exhibit and be elected academicians but 
were not offered systematic study. In 1844 
the “antique school,” which was a gallery 
of plaster casts after famous works, was 
made available to women. Somewhat 
ironically, the institution’s original 
charter in 1810 called for an art school 
for “the youth of both sexes.” See Anna 
Hevemann, “Expanded Horizon: Female 
Artists at PAFA during the Course of 
the Nineteenth Century,” in The Female 
Gaze: Women Artists Making Their World, 
ed. Robert Cozzolino (Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
2012); pe 18. 


300. Sarah’s still-life paintings are dis- 
cussed in chapter 4. 


301. Her attractiveness and vivacious 
nature were often commented on among 
the family. See Charles Linneaus Peale to 
TRP, July 15, 1821, SP, vol. 4, p. 63: “Sally 
is as usuall breaking all the beaus hearts & 
wont have any of them.” Sarah’s most fas- 
cinating posthumous portrait was that of 
Mary Leypold Griffith, which she painted 
from a plaster cast she took of the child’s 
face shortly after her death. The portrait 
is still accompanied by her mother’s diary 
detailing the girl’s illness and death and 
her mother’s interactions with Sarah 
surrounding the creation of the portrait. 
The portrait is now in the collection of 
the Smithsonian American Art Museum, 
Washington, DC. 


302. Hunter and Mahey, Miss Sarah 
Miriam Peale, p. 7. 


303. Sarah’s move to Saint Louis is 
sometimes considered mysterious yet she 
had a number of connections to the city, 
including two cousins who lived there. A 
fictional account of her life that deals with 
this relocation suggests a romantic con- 
nection gone awry. See Joan King, Sarah 
Miriam Peale: America’s First Woman Artist 
(Brookline Village, MA: Branden, 1987). 
While this book addresses the difficulties 
and isolation of being an independent 
professional woman in mid-nineteenth- 
century America, its many imagined 
conversations are often misleading and 
ahistorical. For Sarah in Saint Louis, see 
Lincoln Bunce Spiess, “St. Louis Women 
Artists in the Mid-19th Century: Sarah 
Miriam Peale,” Gateway Heritage, vol. 3, 
no. 4 (Spring 1983), pp. 10-14; Anne Sue 
Hirshorn, “Anna Claypoole, Margaretta, 
and Sarah Miriam Peale: Modes of 
Accomplishment and Fortune,” in Miller, 
Creation of a Legacy, pp. 241-47. 


304. “The Fine Arts,” Missouri Republican, 
January 10, 1849. Thanks to Anne 
Woodhouse, Curator of Domestic Life, 
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and Jason D. Stratman, assistant librarian, 
at the Missouri History Museum, Saint 
Louis, for sharing copies of this and other 
exhibition and newspaper references to 


Sarah and her work. 


305. At least one of Sarah’s students 
painted professionally. See Jack Cowart, 
“Recent Acquisition: Portrait of a Woman 
by Harriet [szc] B. Skeele,” Bulletin of 

the Saint Louis Art Museum, vol. 13, no. 

1 (January—February 1977), pp. 19-20; 
Martha Gandy Fales, “Hannah B. Skeele, 
Maine Artist,” Antiques, vol. 121 (April 
1982), pp. 915-21. Starting in 1856 Sarah 
frequently entered her work in the Saint 
Louis fair exhibitions. See Spiess, “St. 
Louis Women Artists,” p. 12. 


306. Missouri Republican, November 26, 
1877, as cited in Hunter and Mahey, Miss 
Sarah Miriam Peale, p. 8. 


307. Sarah’s siblings Maria and James, Jr., 
had died in 1866 and 1876, respectively. 
Her eldest sister, Jane, had died in 1834. 


308. Sarah’s renderings of hands also were 
almost always limp but seemed to become 


yet another set of curving forms. 


309. The posthumous portrait of Mary 
Leypold Griffith, cited in note 301 above, 
is one such work. Another is Charles 
Lavallen Jessop (Boy on a Rocking Horse) 
(private collection). The latter is illus- 
trated in Hirshorn, “Anna Claypoole, 
Margaretta, and Sarah Miriam Peale,” 

p. 238, plate 119. 


310. Miss Mandeville married James D. 
Oakley on May 27, 1839, on a riverboat 
near Natchez, Mississippi. See William R. 
Hogan and Edwin A. Davis, eds., William 
Johnson’s Natchez: The Ante Bellum Diary 
of a Free Negro (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1951), p. 255. 
When the portrait entered the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art’s collection 
in 1935, as part of a much larger gift 

of fine and decorative arts and period 
clothing from several branches of the 
Mandeville family, it was unattributed and 
without a date. It was listed as “American, 
unknown artist,” in Paintings from Europe 
and the Americas in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art: A Concise Catalogue (Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1994), 

p. 259. See also Jean Gordon Lee and 
Philip Chadwick Foster Smith, 
Philadelphians and the China Trade, 
1784-1844 (Philadelphia: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 1984), pp. 168-70. 


311. Cornelia would have been about 
nineteen or twenty when the portrait was 


completed. 


312. It may be that events surround- 

ing her mother’s death in 1829 and her 
father’s increasingly ill health caused her 
to return to Philadelphia for a while. The 
year 1831 marked the final time that Sarah 
exhibited her work at PAFA; her residence 


was given as Baltimore. 


313. For a similar dress, see Rembrandt 
Peale’s Mrs. Roper, of 1830 (Peale Museum 
Collection, Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore). For Sarah Peale’s use of both 
this same dress and a velvet fur-trimmed 
cloak, see Sarah Anne Walter Deming of 
about 1824 (The Jacobsen Collection of 
American Art). Nineteenth-century art- 
ists could avail themselves of images of 
the latest fashions through widely avail- 
able publications such as Modes de Paris. 
Several single sheets from this publication 
are in the Peale-Sellers Family Collection, 
APS. 


314. For details on Rembrandt's 
travels and affiliations, see Scheflow, 
“Chronology,” pp. 133-80. 


315. The fine neoclassical structure 

that Rembrandt commissioned from 
Baltimore’s first native-born architect, 
Richard Carey Long, Sr. (c. 1770-1833), 
was the first building in America designed 
specifically as a museum. Like the 

Peale’s Museum in Philadelphia, Peale’s 
Baltimore Museum presented art, natural 
science, and scientific displays and offered 
educational public programs and music. 
By 1822, finding himself in financial dif- 
ficulties over the expense of running the 
museum, as well as from poor investments 
he had made in the fledgling Baltimore 
Gas Works, Rembrandt turned the 
museum over to his brother Rubens and 
set off to reinvigorate his portrait practice 
in New York City and, later, Boston. For 
details on Rembrandt and his Baltimore 
museum, see Scheflow, “Chronology,” 

pp. 145-54. The building still stands on 
Holiday Street, across from Baltimore 
City Hall. Several paintings from its 
former collection are at the Maryland 
Historical Society, Baltimore. The Court of 
Death and Peale’s other history paintings 
are discussed briefly in chapter 5. 


316. Peale’s Washington portraits are 
discussed and illustrated in chapter 5. 


317. Rembrandt’s landscapes are dis- 
cussed in the context of other Peale family 
landscape pictures in the next chapter. 


318. Rembrandt’s Washington prints are 
discussed in chapter 5. For his other 
prints, see John A. Mahey, “The Litho- 
graphs of Rembrandt Peale,” The Magazine 
Antiques, vol. 97 (February 1970), pp. 236— 
42. Peale published his prospectus as 
Introduction to “Notes of the Painting Room” 
(Philadelphia, 1852), but his full manu- 
script was never published. Both are in the 
Sartain Collection, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Peter J. Parker, 
“Useful Knowledge in Minute Particulars: 
Rembrandt Peale’s ‘Notes of the Painting 
Room,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, vol. 110, no. 1 (January 
1986), pp. 111-28. A photocopy of the 
manuscript is available in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art Library and Archives and 
at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
where it is accompanied by Carol Eaton 


Hevner, “Annotation, Comparison, and 
Appendix, Accompanying a Transcription 
of Rembrandt Peale’s ‘Notes of the 
Painting Room.” See also Lance Mayer 
and Gay Myers, American Painters on 
Technique: The Colonial Period to 1860 

(Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Trust, 2011), 
pp. 128-40. 


319. Rembrandt Peale, Notes on Italy, 
Written during a Tour in the Years 1829 and 
1830 (Philadelphia, 1831); Rembrandt 
Peale, Portfolio of an Artist (Philadelphia 
and Boston, 1839). For Rembrandt’s writ- 
ings on art, see Paul Staiti, “Rembrandt 
Peale on Art,” Pennsylvania Magazine 

of History and Biography, vol. 110, no. 1 
(January 1986), pp. 91-110. Rembrandt 
authored numerous poems, pamphlets, 
and articles throughout his life. A num- 
ber of his manuscripts remain in private 


collections. 


320. For editions of Graphics, see Hevner, 
Rembrandt Peale, p. 115; Miller, In Pursuzt 
of Fame, p. 312. 


321. Rembrandt remained president of 
the American Academy of Fine Arts for 
three years (1846-49). Irma Jaffe, John 
Trumbull: Patriot-Artist of the Revolution 
(Boston: New York Graphic Society, 
1975), pp. 274-75, 


322. Scheflow, “Chronology,” p. 177; 
Miller, Pursuit of Fame, p. 234. Peale’s 
fellow delegate was James Lambdin. The 
organization was renamed the National 
Art Association. Its central concern was 
to promote the work of native artists, but 
little of practical value was accomplished. 


323. Peale’s “Reminiscences” in The Crayon 
are of considerable interest but sometimes 


self-serving or misremembered. 


324. For more on Peale’s lecture 
“Washington and His Portraits,” see 
chapter 5. 


325. Rembrandt Peale, “Reminiscences,” 
The Crayon, vol. 1, no. 2 (January 10, 
1865), ps 23. 


326. C. Edwards Lester, The Artists of 
America (New York: Baker and Scribner, 
1846), p. 202. Hevner, Rembrandt Peale, 
pp. 30, 96. In his diary entry for April 27, 
1789, Charles notes working on “a new 
Catalogue for the Italian Paintings”; SP, 
vol. 1, p. 574. For Pine, see 4 Descriptive 
Catalogue of Pictures, Painted by Robert 
Edge Pine (Philadelphia, 1784), repro- 
duced in Stewart, Robert Edge Pine, 

pp; 110=4, 


327. On January 1, 1795, Rembrandt was 
appointed a member of the Committee of 
the Association of American Artists and 
became a member of the Columbianum. 
“An Association of Artists in America,” 
SP, vol. 2, p. 105. 


328. Portrait of a Child and Lap-dog may 
refer to his 1795 portrait of the young 
Samuel Buckley Morris (see fig. 3.13). 


329. An Historical Catalogue of Peale’s 
Collection of Paintings (Philadelphia: 
Printed by Richard Folwell, 1795), p. 

19. A copy of this publication is in the 
collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania on deposit at the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. These pictures 
were nos. LXXVI and LXX among twenty- 
six other pictures under the category of 
“Miscellanies” in the catalogue. Most of 
these pictures are unattributed except for 
Rembrandt’s candlelight self-portrait and 
a few works by Charles. However, the list 
includes several works that can be linked 
to Charles. The inclusion of two still-life 
pictures suggests the possibility that these 
and other paintings may have been by 
James or Raphaelle. The list was appar- 
ently incomplete at the time of publication 
since the final words on page twenty are 
“(To be Continued).” Ibid., pp. 17-20. 

For Rembrandt's interest in and use of 
tenebrist models, see Lester, Artzsts of 
America, p. 202; Soltis, “Rembrandt Peale’s 
Rubens Peale with a Geranium,” pp. 15, 17. 
The Blacksmith Shop was based on a print 
after the famous picture by Joseph Wright 
of Derby (1734-1797), and the candle- 
light portrait on a print after a work by 
Godfried Schalcken (1643-1706). 


330. Prime, Arts and Crafis, p. 14. 
Rembrandt’s ads in the Mercantile and 
Daily Advertiser read: “American Pantheon, 
Peale’s collection of Portraits of American 
Patriots . . . offering 70 portraits, still 

life, catalogues, and services of R. Peale, 
Portrait Painter.” Scheflow, “Chronology,” 
p. 134. 


331. James Claypoole Copper (1778-1857) 
was the son of Norris Copper and 
Elizabeth Claypoole. The auction cat- 
alogue of the 1916 Copper sale stated 
that the portrait of “James Claypoole 
Copper was an experiment of the artist, 
the colors being mixed with wax, and 
painted in the evening, which makes this 
particular portrait of unusual interest. 

It was painted seven years after his mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Chambers.” Stan 

V. Henkels’ Auctions, Sale 1188, Estate of 
Edna E. Copper, dec’d., Philadelphia, April 
13-14, 1916, nos. 156, 157. This would 
date the work to about 1806. The couple 
was married in September 1797, and their 
portraits apparently remained together 
at least until a 1953 sale at Freeman’s 
Auction, Philadelphia. It seems unlikely 
they were conceived as a pair, since they 
are significantly different. The Coppers’ 
miniature portraits, which were also in the 
1916 Henkels sale, are now in the collec- 
tion of the Mead Art Museum, Amherst 
College, Massachusetts. The miniature 
of Mrs. Copper (Elizabeth Chambers) is 
signed JP / 1795 and Mr. Copper’s JP / 
1799. In 1802, Rembrandt also painted 

a portrait of James Copper’s stepfather, 
Timothy Matlack (1756-1829; National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, DC). 
Matlack had been an officer during the 
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Revolution, a merchant, a brewer, secre- 
tary of the Supreme Executive Council of 
Pennsylvania, and a founder of the Society 
of Free Quakers. 


332. Mary Jane Peale is discussed later 

in this chapter. See Mary Jane Peale, 

“List of Pictures I Own” (unpublished 
manuscript), “no. 34, Rubens Peale”; Peale- 
Sellers Family Collection, APS. 


333. The discovery of the mammoth 
skeleton disproved the European conten- 
tion that the Americas were incapable of 
generating large and robust animals. Even 
more importantly, it presented a specimen 
of an extinct species. President Jefferson 
supported Peale’s excavation efforts, as did 
the American Philosophical Society, which 
loaned funds to the effort. Rembrandt’s 
wife, Eleanor, and their daughters, 
Rosalba and Angelica, accompanied them. 
A third daughter, Augusta, was born in 
Reading, England, on September 1, 1803. 
Scheflow, “Chronology,” p. 138. 


334. Rembrandt wrote the initial broad- 
sides and pamphlets for its display, 
dedicating an 1802 edition to his father. 
His final version, written in England, 
was dedicated to Sir Joseph Banks. See 
Carol Eaton Hevner, Rembrandt Peale, 
1778-1860: A Life in the Arts, exh. cat. 
(Philadelphia Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, 1985), p. 113. 


335. For Banks’s portrait and the trip to 
England, see ibid., pp. 40-41, 97; Miller, 
In Pursuit of Fame, pp. 57-71. 


336. He also exhibited Portrait in Chalk. 
Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy of 
Arts: A Complete Dictionary of Contributors 
and Their Work from Its Foundation in 1769 
to 1905 (London: Henry Graves, 1906), 
vol. 6, p. 87. Rembrandt later copied a 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin’s daughter 
Sarah Franklin Bache by the English 
artist John Hoppner (1758-1810) over 
his Self-Portrait with Mammoth Bone. The 
Hoppner portrait was in Philadelphia 
when Rembrandt copied it. For an x-ray 
view of Peale’s self-portrait, see Miller, In 
Pursuit of Fame, p. 59. See also Katherine 
Baetjer and Josephine Dobkin, “Benjamin 
Franklin’s Daughter,” Metropolitan 
Museum Journal, vol. 38 (2003), 

pp. 169-81. 


337. The portrait of Banks is in the 
collection of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. Rembrandt 

Peale, “Reminiscences: Exhibitions and 
Academies,” The Crayon, vol. 1, no. 19 
(May 9, 1855), pp. 290-91. A portrait of 
Lord Erskine’s son David Montague, 2nd 
Lord Erskine, by Gilbert Stuart is in the 
collection of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art (1983-90-6). Montague was Secretary 
to the British Legation in Philadelphia 
when he married Frances Cadwalader in 
December 1799. 


338. Rembrandt and Raphaelle headed 
south during the winter and spring of 


1804 to exhibit the mastodon and seek 
commissions. Hevner, Rembrandt Peale, 
pp. 42, 97; Miller, In Pursutt of Fame, 
pp: 42-745 


339. The 1805 portraits of Jefferson and 
Stuart are now in the collection of the 
New-York Historical Society. Rembrandt's 
portrait of Jefferson painted in 1800 is in 
the White House Collection, Washington, 
DC. For Rembrandt’s other portraits 

and problems at this time, see Hevner, 
Rembrandt Peale, pp. 42, 97; Miller, In 
Pursuit of Fame, pp. 74-78. 


340. ReP to Gilbert Stuart, Philadelphia, 
March 24, 1806, SP, vol. 2, pp. 948-49. 


341. Rembrandt had welcomed Sully to 
Philadelphia and suggested he begin a 
portrait subscription at a reduced price 
to launch his practice. This proved a 
success and the two remained friends, 
assisting one another until Peale’s 

death in 1860. Sully had been mentored 
by Stuart shortly before his arrival in 
Philadelphia, and he essentially followed 
in Stuart’s footsteps as portraitist to 
Philadelphia’s social and financial elite 
for several decades. Carol Eaton Soltis, 
“Sully’s Women: Real and Imagined,” 

in William Rudolph and Carol Eaton 
Soltis, Thomas Sully: Painted Performance, 
exh. cat. (Milwaukee: Milwaukee Art 
Museum, 2013), pp. 24, 50. 


342. This portrait is among a small 
group of Peale’s Philadelphia portraits of 
this period, many of which are privately 


owned. 


343. Abraham Ritter, Philadelphia and Her 
Merchants, as Constituted Fifty and Seventy 


Five Years Ago (Philadelphia, 1860), p. 159. 


344. CWP to A. M. F. J. Palisot de 
Beauvois, Philadelphia, June 16, 1799, SP, 
vol. 2, p. 246. Charles wrote of Rembrandt 
that it was “a great pity that he did not 
make a tour in Europe before he took a 
wife, for his Gen[i Jus is certainly very 
deserving of Cultivation.” Beauvois 
(1752-1820) was a French nobleman 
and naturalist who met Peale when he 
visited America in 1792 and was elected 
to the American Philosophical Society. 
He was one of many European natural- 
ists with whom Peale exchanged plants 
and information. The Embargo Act of 
1807, passed by Congress on December 
21, was Jefferson’s response to violations 
of American neutrality during a time 
when Britain and France were at war. 

It had a significant effect on depressing 
the American economy and was repealed 
when Jefferson left office in 1809. 


345. CWP to Joel Barlow, Philadelphia, 
February 21, 1808, SP, vol. 2, pp. 
1068-69. Joseph Allen Smith gave his 
collection of antique casts to PAFA after 
they had been on display in the Antique 
Room at Peale’s Museum. “Guide to the 
Philadelphia Museum,” SP, vol. 2, p. 765; 
E. P. Richardson, “Allen Smith, Collector 


and Benefactor,” American Art Journal, vol. 
1, no. 2 (Fall 1969), pp. 5-19. 


346. ReP to Eleanor Peale, July 8, 1808, 
Americana Collection, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art Library and Archives; 
see SP, vol. 2, pp. 1104-5. 


347. ReP to Eleanor Peale, August 25, 
1808, SP, vol. 2, p. 1123. 


348. SP, vol. 2, p. 1119n4. See also 
Rembrandt Peale, “Reminiscences: 
Sketches of Character,” The Crayon, vol. 1, 
no. 15 (April 11, 1855), p. 226. Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre was the author of the pop- 
ular short novel Paul et Virginie (1788), the 
story of two young lovers raised in a per- 
fect, natural setting that ends tragically 
with the incursion of civilization. The 
portrait is part of the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art collection that is now in the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, DC. 


349. ReP to Eleanor Peale, Paris, August 
18, 1808, SP, vol. 2, p. 1118. 


350. For the first and second Paris trips 
and the portraits Rembrandt painted on 
them, see Hevner, Rembrandt Peale, pp. 
46—49, 98; Scheflow, “Chronology,” pp. 
141-44; Lois Marie Fink, “Rembrandt 
Peale in Paris,” Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, vol. 110, no. 1 
(1986), pp. 71-90; Miller, In Pursuzt of 
Fame, pp. 87-100, 262-65. For a selection 
of letters from Rembrandt in Paris, see 
SP, vol. 2, pp. 1060-81. 


351. Peale’s Jacques-Louts David, painted 
in Paris in 1808, is in the collection of 
PAFA. David's portrait of Cooper Penrose 
from 1801 (Timken Museum of Art, San 
Diego) is the type of work that appears to 
have impressed Peale on his first trip. 


352. Rembrandt Peale’s portrait of Judge 
Moses Levy (1756-1826; Montclair Art 
Museum, Montclair, New Jersey), painted 
in Philadelphia during this interim period, 
is stylistically very similar to those of 
Saint-Pierre and Burd. See CWP to ReP, 
September 11, 1808, SP, vol. 2, pp. 1133, 
11365 (illus.), 1136. Judge Levy was a 
founder of PAFA. Charles painted Mrs. 
Levy’s portrait when Rembrandt returned 
to Paris. 


353. Edward Burd, Neddie Burd’s 
Reading Letters: An Epic of the Early Berks 
Bar (Reading, PA: Berks County Bar 
Association, 1927). 


354, Charles Willson Peale’s 1820 portrait 
of Edward Burd is listed in Sellers, P&SM, 
p. 44, as unlocated, but it is presently in a 
private collection. It is illustrated in Brunk 
Auctions, November 14, 2009, Asheville, 
North Carolina, p. 88, lot 402; and in 
Christie’s New York, American Art, sale 
2750, December 5, 2013, p. 113, lot 58. 
See also Selections from the Letters Written 
by Edward Burd, ed. Lewis Burd Walker 
(Pottsville, PA: Standard Publishing, 
1899), p. 4; Harold E. Gillingham, Notes 
on the Burds of Ormiston, Scotland and 


Philadelphia, Pamphlets on Collective 
Biography, vol. 49, no. 4 (Philadelphia: 
Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, 
1939); “Biographical Note,” Burd Family 
Papers, 1703-1937 (bulk dates 1800— 
1860), Special Collections, University of 
Delaware Library, Newark; “Biographical 
Note,” Burd-Shippen Family Collection, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, Pennsylvania State Archives, 
Harrisburg. The Burd-Shippen Papers 

at the University of Pittsburgh include 

a significant amount of Burd’s personal 


correspondence and business records. 


355. Ormiston is maintained by the Royal 
Heritage Society. Burd’s Scottish grandfa- 
ther was Col. James Burd. 


356. These daughters were Rosalba, 
Angelica (1800-1859), Virginia (1803— 
1886), Augusta (1805-1886), Eleanor 
(1805-1877), and Henrietta (1806-1892). 
Rembrandt and Eleanor also had two sets 
of twins: Henry (1812-1825) and Mary 
(1812-1876); and Michael Angelo (1814— 
1833) and Emma Clara (1814-1839). See 
Scheflow, “Chronology,” for specific dates. 


357. Rembrandt painted more than a 
dozen portraits in encaustic for Peale’s 
Museum. For these, his comments on 
encaustic, and Napoleon’s marriage to 
Marie Louise in the Louvre on May 

2, 1810, see ReP to CWP and RuP, 
April 3, 1810, SP, vol. 3, pp. 33-40. 

For Rembrandt in Paris, see Peale, 
“Reminiscences: Sketches of Character,” 
pp. 226-27. 


358. ReP to CWP and Ruf, April 3, 1810, 
pp. 34-35. 


359. This portrait by David, dated 
around 1805, shows the pope, with the 
French papal legate, bestowing his bless- 
ing on Napoleon. In late 1804 Napoleon 
forced Pius VII to travel to Paris to pre- 
side over his coronation as emperor. 
This double portrait also appears in 
David’s monumental Coronation of 
Napoleon and Josephine, 1804—7 (Musée 
du Louvre, Paris). 


360. The Society of Artists, founded in 
1810, was an offshoot of PAFA. Its mis- 
sion was to address the academy’s failure 
to organize exhibitions of contemporary 
work and properly organize a school. 
William Rush served as professor or 
sculpture, and Benjamin Henry Latrobe 
and George Murray as professors of 


architecture and engraving, respectively. 


361. “The Fine Arts,” Poulson’s American 
Daily Advertiser, July 16, 1812, p. 2. 


362. See Scheflow, “Chronology,” 
pp: 154-67. 


363. Rembrandt and his son arrived in 
Italy late in 1828 and returned from 
London in October 1830. Carol E. 
Hevner, “Rembrandt Peale’s Dream and 
Experience of Italy,” in The Italian Presence 
in American Art, 1760-1860, ed. Irma B. 
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Jaffe (New York: Fordham University 
Press; Rome: Istituto della Enciclopedia, 
1989), pp. 9-25. 


364. Rembrandt and Eleanor lost their 
only other son, Henry, in an accident in 
1825. Henry and his twin, Mary, were 
born September 29, 1812. For Eleanor, 
see Hevner, Rembrandt Peale, pp. 80-81, 
105—4; 


365. Peale’s method in Graphics was 
admired by Alexander Dallas Bache 
(1806-1867), who went abroad to 

study European educational systems in 
1846—4:8. A graduate of West Point who 
taught engineering there and chemistry 
and natural science at the University of 
Pennsylvania, he became the first presi- 
dent of Central High School, one of the 
oldest public schools in the United States. 
He was the great-grandson of Benjamin 
Franklin. For Peale and Bache, see Miller, 
In Pursuit of Fame, pp. 226-31. 


366. For the many changes that took 
place at Peale’s Museum after Charles’s 
death in 1827 and its ultimate demise, see 
Sellers, Mr. Peale’s Museum, pp. 255-335. 
For a useful overview of the decline of the 
museum and Rembrandt’s engagement 
until the final sales of its collections, see 
Scheflow, “Chronology,” pp. 167-75. 


367. Rembrandt and Harriet Cany were 
married in St. Mary’s Catholic Church 

in Philadelphia on November 6, 1840. A 
widow, she had previously worked in her 
family’s fancy goods business. The inscrip- 
tion on this portrait prior to relining read: 
Rembrandt Peale / painted by himself / Phila 
1840 / the property of / H.C. Cany / pre- 
sented to Henrietta Griscom. 


368. Harriet painted landscapes, portraits, 
still lifes, and fancy pieces, but it appears 
they were almost all copies. She also cop- 
ied Rembrandt’s Washington portraits. 
Harriet typically signed her work, which 
is fortunate since her best pieces come 
close to replicating Rembrandt’s style. 
Rembrandt also gave Harriet one of his 
fancy pieces (imaginative compositions) 
in 1840. See Hevner, Rembrandt Peale, pp. 
82-83, 104; Carol E. Hevner, “Harriet 
Cany Peale (c. 1800-c. 1869),” in Robert 
Devlin Schwarz, 4 Gallery Collects Peales, 
exh. cat. (Philadelphia: Frank S. Schwarz 
and Son, 1987), pp. 30-32; Hevner 
Rembrandt Peale, p. 278, plate 28. 


369. Peale, Introduction to “Notes of the 
Painting Room,” p. 6. 


370. ReP to Eleanor Peale, August 18, 
1808, SP, vol. 2, p. 1118. 


371. This would have been the 1791 por- 
trait (private collection). Lester, Artzsts 
of America, p. 202. It appears that Peale 
painted a self-portrait that was engraved 
to accompany his autobiographical essay 
published in Lester’s book in 1848. This 
portrait, which is now in the collection 


of Crystal Bridges Museum of American 


Art, Bentonville, Arkansas, bears two 
dates, 1846 and 1848. This may indicate 
he revisited the portrait just before or 
after it was engraved. The self-portrait 
Rembrandt exhibited at the Columbianum 
in 1795 was likely a current work to 
demonstrate his ability to capture a good 
likeness. For his 1791, 1828, 1850, and 
1856 self-portraits, see Hevner, Rembrandt 
Peale, pp. 30-31, 94-99, 105. 


372. CWP to ReP, February 20, 1816, 
cited in Sellers, P&M, p. 165. Rembrandt 
painted a portrait of this type of his father 
for Peale’s Museum in 1812 (Philadelphia 
History Museum at the Atwater Kent). In 
1816 Charles was working on a portrait 
of his third wife, Hannah Moore, in this 


same mode. 


373. Rosalba Peale was well educated 
and strong-minded. She was trained 
by her father and active as an artist, 
though her work is difficult to locate. 
During the years Rembrandt and his 
family lived in Baltimore, they planned 
to open a drawing academy together at 
Peale’s Baltimore Museum. She married 
John Underwood at age sixty-two, a 
year after her father’s death in 1860. 
For more on Rosalba, see Hevner, 
Rembrandt Peale, pp. 60-61, 100. See 
also Charles H. Elam, The Peale Family: 
Three Generations of American Artists, 
exh. cat. (Detroit: Detroit Institute of 
Arts, 1967), pp. 129-30. A portrait of 
Rosalba with her sister Henrietta Peale 
(1806-1892) is in the collection of the 
Brooklyn Museum. 


374. Harriet bequeathed the portrait 
Rembrandt painted for her in 1848 to 
PAFA. Her copy of the portrait is also in 
the academy’s collection. 


375. Hevner, Rembrandt Peale, pp. 84-85, 
104. Peale’s likeness of Dr. Elisha 
Townsend (1804-1858) from 1844 
(School of Dental Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania) fits this model of a 
portrait with a luminous background. 
Townsend pioneered American profes- 
sional dental practice and education. 
Peale’s portrait of the renowned and 
innovative surgeon Dr. Thomas Dent 
Mutter (Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia), also painted at this time, 
is a particularly colorful example of 

a prominent sitter portrayed in this 


format. 


376. The round collar and shape of the 
jacket suggest the sitter is wearing an 
“Eton suit,” which was a fashion appro- 
priate for younger boys at this time. His 
exact age is unknown, however, since 
the portrait came into the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art’s collection in 1918 and 
no link has been established within the 


donor’s family. 


377. The Philadelphia Museum of Art’s 
collection includes two examples of 


Rembrandt's copy works of this type: 


Bartholomew Wistar (1976-223-3) and John 
Inskeep (1997-12-1). 


378. Their children were Charles Willson 
(1821-1871), George (1822-1858), 
William (1824-1838), Mary Jane 
(1827-1902), James Burd (1833-1881), 
Edward Burd (1835-1905), and Rubens 
(1836-1837). 


379. Charles was unhappy about the mar- 
ital choices made by his eldest sons since 
both their wives were Catholic and neither 
came from a family that was educationally, 


financially, or socially distinguished. 


380. CWP to John DePeyster, November 
22, 1805, SP, vol. 2, p. 911. See also 
CWP to APR, June, 16, 1808, SP, vol. 

2, p. 1088; CWP to John Isaac Hawkins, 
December 15, 1807, SP, vol. 2, p. 1050; 
CWP to John Isaac Hawkins, July 3, 
1808, SP, vol. 2, p. 1100. Peale’s Museum 
was transferred to Rubens on January 

1, 1810, with the understanding that 
Charles would receive an annuity of 
$4,000. “CWP: Transfer of Museum to 
RuP, Philadelphia, January 4, 1810,” SP, 
vol. 2, pp. 1244-45. 


381. CWP to Charles Linnaeus Peale, 
April 21, 1816, SP, vol. 3, p. 401; 
“Editorial Note: The Museum and the 
City of Philadelphia,” SP, vol. 3, p. 405. 
Peale’s Museum was facing serious prob- 
lems in 1816 when the city purchased 
the State House and wanted more of 

the proceeds. Charles appealed directly 
to the public with his “Address to the 
Corporation and Citizens of Philadelphia,” 
July 18, 1816, SP, vol. 3, pp. 411-23; see 
also David P. Erlick, “The Peales and Gas 
Lights in Baltimore,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine, vol. 80, no. 1 (Spring 1985), 
Ppv= ts. 


382. Peale’s New-York Museum and Gallery 
of the Fine Arts (pamphlet; New York: 
Peale’s Museum, [1825 ]); a copy can 

be found in the Library Company of 
Philadelphia. Rubens began planning his 
relocation to New York in August 1824. 
See Wilbur H. Hunter, “Tribulations 

of a Museum Director in the 1820's,” 
Maryland Historical Magazine, vol. 49, no. 
3 (September 1954), pp. 214-22. 


383. For the opening of the Erie Canal 
and its enormous national and local 
impact, see Dell Upton, “Inventing the 
Metropolis: Civilization and Urbanity 

in Antebellum New York,” in Art and the 
Empire City: New York, 1825-1861, ed. 
Catherine Hoover Voorsanger and John K. 
Howat, exh. cat. (New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 2000), pp. 2-45. 


384. A. T. Goodrich, The Picture of New 
York and Stranger’s Guide to the Commercial 
Metropolis of the United States (New York, 
1828), pp. 440-41. 


385. Sellers, Mr. Peale’s Museum, pp. 304-5. 


386. This description is from a direct 
lineal descendant of Rubens Peale, Elise 


Peale Patterson Gelpi, who with her 
sister Pamela Patterson Roach donated 
Mary Jane Peale’s diaries and other family 
materials to the American Philosophical 
Society; Peale Family Papers, APS. 

H. Edward Nygren states Rubens turned 
Peale’s New-York Museum over to B. G. 
St. John and J. G. Bell, who ran it from 
the late summer or early fall of 1838. 
Rubens returned when the museum 

was incorporated by the state as the 

New York Museum of Natural History 
early in 1839 and ran it until the end 

of 1841, when he left permanently for 
Pottsville. Edward John Nygren, “Rubens 
Peale’s Experiments with Mesmerism,” 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 114, no. 2 (April 13, 1970), 

p. 102. 


387. Rubens had been elected a member 
of Philadelphia’s Academy of Natural 
Sciences in 1813. Most of the financial 
and commercial activity around Pottsville 
was related to the coal industry and the 


railroad. 


388. Phantasmagoria (broadside; Pottsville, 
PA: B. Bannan, printer, c. 1840); a copy 
can be found in the Library Company of 
Philadelphia. 


389. Nygren, “Rubens Peale’s 
Experiments with Mesmerism,” p. 100. 
The terms mesmerism and animal mag- 
netism were often used interchangeably; 
Rubens appears to have used the latter. 


390. The Scottish physician James 
Braid (1795-1860), in his book 
Neurypnology (London, 1843), “was the 
first to identify the power of suggestion 
as the psycho-therapeutic force in animal 
magnetism” and “differentiated between 
legitimate applications of hypnotism 
and the excessive claims of mesmerism” 
made by some. Nygren, “Rubens Peale’s 
Experiments with Mesmerism,” 

p. 107n41. 


391. Diary of MJP, January 17, 1847. 


392. Mary Jane’s final diary entry was 
on October 15, 1897. The lapses are due 
largely to difficult events that transpired 
in her life and her own health issues. 


393. The American landscape painter 
George Inness was the brother-in-law of 
one of Mary Jane’s closest friends, Mary 
Beatty. Mary Jane was a bridesmaid in 
her wedding. Diary of MJP, March 4 and 
April 13, 1847, 


394, On March 4, 1847, Mary Jane wrote 
in her diary that she went “to Uncle 
George’s where I found Cousin Sarah 
Peale from Baltimore.” As the daughter 
of James Peale, Sarah Miriam was 
Rubens’s first cousin, but the generation 
difference between Mary Jane and Sarah 
Miriam made them first cousins once 
removed. Mary Jane’s artistic activities 
are already mentioned in her brief frag- 
mentary journal from 1844. MJP Journal, 
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Deer Park, Mss., Peale-Sellers Family 
Collection, APS. 


395. Diary of MJP, March 9, 1847. 


396. Diary of MJP, March 29 and 
April 8, 1847. 


397. Diary of MJP, April 27, 1847. Later 
that year, Sarah moved to Saint Louis. 


398. Diary of MJP, May 26, 1848. 


399. Diary of MJP, March 12, 1848. Anna 
Duncan was Anna Claypoole Peale, the 
former Mrs. Staughton. Anna was likely 
offering an earlier edition or variant of 
Letters and Papers of Andrew Robertson, 

ed. Emily Robertson (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, [1895 ]). 


400. Diary of MJP, April 1, 1848. 
According to Rubens’s diary entries, in 
May 1850 Mary Jane appears to have 
still been working on his portrait along 
with that of her mother, Eliza. These 
portraits of her parents may be those now 
in the collection of Southern Alleghenies 
Museum of Art, Loretto, Pennsylvania. 
Stylistically, they appear to be akin to 
her work of 1850 as opposed to her more 
sophisticated work of the mid-1850s. 


401. According to family lore, Phillis 
joined Eliza and Rubens’s household when 
they married; prior to that she had been 
part of the Patterson family household 
in Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania. Phillis, 
who identified herself as a daughter of 
the former King of Guinea, died in 1854. 
This portrait remains in the Peale family 
but can be seen on SIRIS: Smithsonian 
Institute Research Information System 
(IAP 97160019), wwwsiris.si.edu. 


402. Diary of MJP, December 28, 1848, 
and January 1, 1849. Lambdin was 
originally from Pittsburgh and studied 
with Thomas Sully when he arrived in 
Philadelphia in 1823. Mary Jane’s study 
with Lambdin was facilitated by Rubens. 
RuP to J. Lambdin, February 27, 1849, 
Peale Family Papers, APS. 


403. Diary of MJP, February 4, 1850. 

This was a portrait of James Burd Peale, 
whom the family called “Burd.” Her diary 
entry of May 10, 1850, shows she was still 
working on this portrait in the spring. 


404. Sarah’s portrait was painted not long 
after the family had settled in Baltimore. 
She occasionally lived with Rubens 

and his family while she was traveling 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore. The 
portrait, which may have been a gesture 
of appreciation to Rubens and Eliza, also 
showcased her abilities when displayed 

at the museum. It was inscribed on the 
reverse, prior to relining: Mrs. Rubens 
Peale and her son Charles, Painted by Sarah 
Peale in Baltimore, c. 1822. Mary Jane 
inherited the portrait from her parents 
and in 1892 painted a full copy of the 
same dimensions. Her replica remains 


in the Peale family. In her listing of her 


personal pictures, Mary Jane recorded her 
copy as “no. 30” with the following note, 
“Mrs. Rubens Peale & her son Charles by 
Sarah Peale painted in Baltimore. Gave 
the original to Clara Mills but made a 
copy for myself.” Mary Jane Peale, “List of 
Pictures I Own,” MSS B/P3152c, Peale- 
Sellers Family Collection, APS. 


405. The final decade of Rubens’s life is 
discussed in conjunction with his work 
in chapter 4. Charles Coleman Sellers 
supplied an important key to those years 
in “Rubens Peale: A Painter’s Decade,” 
Art Quarterly, vol. 23, no. 2 (Summer 
1960), pp. 139-51. Sellers identifies this 
picture as no. 50 and dates it to 1861 
because of the following entry in Rubens’s 
diary on February 23, 1861: “Soon after 
breakfast I sat to Mary her to paint me 
in the attitude of painting a picture in my 
interior of my studio . She also sketched 
Anna Frances setting in the middle of 
the room on the carpet.” [bid., p. 148, 

no. 50. Further entries in Rubens’s diary 
show he also worked on this picture on 
December 26, 1860, and on January 20, 
1862. For illustrations of Rubens Peale 

at His Easel (Collection of Stiles Tuttle 
Colwill), see Sotheby's, American Paintings, 
Drawings and Sculpture, May 22, 2008, lot 
19, p. 33; Paul D. Schweizer, “Fruits of 
Perseverance: The Art of Rubens Peale, 
1855—1865),” in Miller, Creation of a 
Legacy, p. 183. 


406. According to Mary Jane, the full ver- 
sion, which remains in a private collection, 
was painted for Caroline Elise Peale in 
1872. This was confirmed in a phone con- 
versation with Mrs. Elise Peale Patterson 
Gelpi on March 3, 2015. 


407. The dimensions of Sarah Miriam’s 
canvas in which the two figures are shown 
are 30 by 24 inches; those of Mary Jane’s 
portrait of Charles are 22 by 18% inches. 


408. Anna Sellers focused more on 
landscape and still-life painting than on 
portraiture. Her work is discussed in 


chapter 4. 


409. ReP to MJP, November 24, 1850, 
Peale-Sellers Family Collection, APS. The 


letter came with an attachment. 


410. ReP to MJP, Monday, June 2 

[ undated, most likely 1850], Peale-Sellers 
Family Collection, APS. Rembrandt refers 
to his publication Graphics; a Manual of 
Drawing and Writing, for the Use of Schools 
and Families (New York: J. P. Peaslee, 
1835), a copy of which can be found in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art Library. 


411. ReP to MJP, Philadelphia, December 
18, 1850, Peale-Sellers Family Collection, 
APS. 


412. For works by Mary Jane and details 
of her lessons with Rembrandt, see 
“Memoranda of Paintings done in Oil,” 
“Oil Painting” notebook, 1851, “Hints 
on Painting from Rembrandt Peale,” 


and “Extracts from Vasari’s Lives of the 
Painters,” Peale Family Papers, APS. She 
noted in her diary on May 9, 1851, that 
she was watching Rembrandt paint his 
portrait of Mrs. Grubb. This was likely 
Mary Brooke Grubb (1821-1899), wite 
of Clement Brooke Grubb (1815-1889). 
The Grubbs were related to the Burds, 
who were related to Mary Jane through 


her mother. 


413. According to a receipt from April 

27, 1859, she paid her uncle $100 for this 
portrait. He notes in the receipt that it 
was then displayed at PAFA. ReP to MJP, 
receipt, Philadelphia, April 27, 1859, Peale 
Family Papers, APS. 


414. Mary Jane Peale, “List of Furniture 
and Things in the Old House of MJP, 
1884,” Peale Family Papers, APS. 


415. For Rembrandt’s fancy pieces, see 
Hevner, Rembrandt Peale, pp. 82-83, 104s 
Miller, In Pursuit of Fame, pp. 236-39; 
Carol Eaton Hevner, “The Paintings 

of Rembrandt Peale: Character and 
Conventions,” in ibid., pp. 278-79. Mary 
Jane’s diary documents much, but not all, 
of her work. An example of a copy of a 
fancy piece after Rembrandt Peale is her 
Pearl of Grieffrom 1855 (Smithsonian 
Museum of American Art, Washington, 
DC). Her copies after Rembrandt's 
Washington portraits from the 1840s 
are discussed in chapter 5. 


416. According to Harriet Cany Peale, 
Mary Jane was “Profitably employed— 
more than any of our professional Artists 
are in this city.” Harriet Cany Peale to 
Coleman Sellers, Philadelphia, November 
3, 1851, Peale-Sellers Family Collection, 
APS, 


417. Diary of MJP, February 16, 1852. 


418. Mary Jane records visits to PAFA 
and the Art-Union in Philadelphia, as 
well as the National Academy, Dusseldorf 
Gallery, and Art-Union in New York. She 
continued to frequent exhibitions and art- 
ist’s studios over the years, and her diary 
contains references to meeting and social- 


izing with many major artists of the day. 


419. Mary Jane’s diary shows that she was 
again studying with Lambdin in the sum- 
mer of 1852 and taking drawing lessons 
in 1854. She notes beginning drawing 
from the cast on December 19, 1855. 


420. Diary of MJP, April 16, 17, and 

26, 1855; May 4, 1855. In his “Journal 
of Woodland Farm,” Friday [date 
unknown ], November 1856, Rubens 
wrote that “I sat to Mary for my por- 
trait which she commenced April 1855 
and improved it very much.” It was not 
uncommon for Mary Jane or Rubens to 
return to work on pictures after a signif- 
icant lapse of time. Among the improve- 
ments may have been the elimination 

of a curtain that had been added to the 
background during the sitting on April 


20, 1855. “Journal of Woodland Farm,” 
Rubens Peale, Diaries, 1855—65, Archives 
of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, 


Washington, DC. 


421. This engraving appears as an 
illustration for Rembrandt Peale’s 
“Biographical Sketch of Charles Willson 
Peale,” published in The Cabinet of Natural 
History and Rural Sports with Illustrations, 
vol. 1 (1830), pp. -vil. This edition of 
the magazine, which was published by 
the brothers John and Thomas Doughty 
in Philadelphia from 1830 to 1833, also 
contains illustrations by Titian Ramsay 
Peale. Thomas Doughty was also a 
well-known Philadelphia landscape 
painter. Rembrandt's original oil portrait 
of his father is in the collection of the 
Philadelphia History Museum at the 
Atwater Kent. Mary Jane noted that “we 
all considered it his best likeness” and 
she later made a copy of it. See her “List 
of Pictures I Own,” no. 42, Peale-Sellers 
Family Collection, APS. Mary Jane’s copy 
is in a private collection but is listed and 
illustrated on SIRIS as “Charles Willson 
Peale in the Character of an Artist,” 
SIRIS: Smithsonian Institute Research 
Information System (IAP 97160016), 


WWW-.SIIIS.S1.edu. 


422. These portraits are also all virtually 
the same size, measuring about 25 by 30 
inches. The portrait of Charles is in the 
collection of the Philadelphia History 
Museum at the Atwater Kent, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania Collection. 


423. Robert D. Schwarz, “Mary Jane Peale 
(1827—1902),” in Schwarz et al., 4 Gallery 
Collects Peales, pp. 32-33. Mary Jane’s 
diary contains many details of her travels 
and whom she encountered. She returned 


to Europe in 1897. 


424. Mary Jane’s place within the socially 
elite Shippen and Burd families may have 
contributed to her reserve about public 
display. 


425. Neuralgia typically involves intense 
pain, often in the area of the head and face, 
as a result of nerve damage. There are 
many possible causes and it is often hard 
to treat effectively. 


4.26. See the discussion above of Peale’s 
earlier museum portraits. The 1823 
Staircase Self-Portrait is discussed in 
Sellers, P&M, p. 162. Like the Stazrcase 
Group, it was conceived for a frame that 


resembled a door frame. 


427. These included his now well-known 
1805 portrait of President Thomas 
Jefferson (New-York Historical Society), 
as well as portraits of Secretary of the 
Treasury Albert Gallatin and Pennsylva- 
nia congressman William Findley (both 
in the Independence National Historical 
Park, Philadelphia) and the artist Gilbert 
Stuart (New-York Historical Society). The 
latter portrait was begun by Charles and 
completed by Rembrandt. 
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428. CWP to APR, May 24, 1805, SP, 
vol. 2, p. 841. 


429. CWP to Thomas Jefferson, 
December 24, 1806, SP, vol. 2, p. 993. 


430. CWP to Gen. John Armstrong, 
Philadelphia, April 20, 1808, SP, vol. 
2, p. 1075; CWP to Thomas Jefferson, 
Philadelphia, February 21, 1808, SP, 
vol. 2, p. 1063. 


431. CWP to ReP, August 9, 10, 1818, SP, 
vol. 3, p. 597. Prior to this the mammoth 
had been on loan to Peale’s Baltimore 


Museum. 


432. For a discussion of Rembrandt’s 
influence on his father, see Carol Eaton 
Hevner, “Lesson from a Dutiful Son: 
Rembrandt Peale’s Artistic Influence 
on His Father, Charles Willson Peale,” 
in Miller and Ward, New Perspecizves, 
pp. 103-17. 


433. On January 1, 1810, Charles turned 
over the management of the Philadelphia 
museum to Rubens; on February 9, he 
purchased the land in Germantown. The 
house still stands and is located on the 
campus of La Salle University. For Charles 
Willson Peale and Belfield, see chapter 4. 


434, Mrs. Nutz was born Margaretha 
Keyser, the daughter of John and Barbara 
(Funck) Keyser of Germantown. She is 
buried at Market Square Presbyterian 
Churchyard, Germantown. Margaretha 
and Leonard’s sons, John and William, 
participated in and continued their 
father’s business. 


435. This portrait was once attributed to 
Rembrandt by descendants of the sitter. 
Mrs. Henry Sangree to Mabel Zahn, 
Charles Sessler’s, Inc., Philadelphia, 
October 31, 1969. In a letter of April 11, 
1969, to Zahn, Charles Coleman Sellers 
stated the portrait of Mrs. Nutz was a 
work by Charles and she had been one of 
his neighbors in Germantown. Charles 
Coleman Sellers Collection, APS. 


436. Anna Maria Sommers was born in 
Germantown on December 17, 1772, the 
daughter of Capt. Jacob Sommers and 
Anna Marie Dauber Sommers. She mar- 
ried George Royal (1765-1817) in 1793 
and died October 2, 1821. She is buried at 
Hood Cemetery in Germantown with her 
husband, whose will lists his profession 
as “victualler.” See Townsend Ward, “The 
Germantown Road and Its Associations,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of Biography and 
History, vol. 1, no. 1 (1882), p. 4. The 
Royals had four sons: Edward, George, 
William, and Jacob. The Royal house, 
built by George Royal, the grandfather 
of Mary Royal’s husband, is illustrated 

in John Palmer Gardener et al., Hzstory 
of Old Germantown, with a Description of 
Its Settlement, vol. 1 (Philadelphia: H. F: 
McCann, 1907), p. 183. 


437. Charles Willson Peale to Mr. Royal, 
November 7, 1821, SP, vol. 4, pp. 86-88 


(illus.). This letter may have been 
addressed to Mrs. Royal’s eldest son, 
Edward Lewis Royal (1800-1866). 


438. Charles also painted Sybilla in 1811. 
Sellers, P&M, p. 206. 


439. This appears to be the presently 
unlocated 1791 miniature Charles 

painted shortly before their marriage. For 
Charles’s oil portrait of Elizabeth wearing 
a portrait miniature of Charles painted 

by James, see plate 2.13. This miniature 
appears again in Charles’s 1818 portrait of 
Sybilla’s younger sister and their mother’s 
namesake, Elizabeth DePeyster Peale. 
The portrait is identified by her married 
name, Mrs. William Augustus Patterson, 
in Sellers, P&M, pp. 157, 343 (illus.). It is 
illustrated in a larger format in SP, vol. 

3, p. 561. Elizabeth married a brother of 
Rubens Peale’s wife, Eliza Burd Patterson. 


440. CWP to Henry Moore and Hannah 
Moore, August 2, 1805, SP, vol. 2, p. 873. 


441. CWP to ReP, October 28, November 
17, 1809, SP, vol. 2, p. 1237. For ref- 
erences to the various boarding school 
arrangements, see SP, vol. 2, pp. 1194, 
1195n, 1204, 1237; SP, vol. 3, pp. 65, 195, 
211129, 215, 


442. CWP to APR, November 15, 1816, 
SP, vol. 3, p. 461. Charles’s miniatures 
of Andrew Summers, Sr., Mrs. Andrew 
Summers, Sr., and Andrew Summers, 

Jr., were painted in 1782; all three 

are in the Carnegie Museum of Art, 
Pittsburgh. Sellers, P&M, pp. 205-6, 368 
(illus.). Andrew, Jr., is cited as a founder 
of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange 

in “Background Note,” Papers of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange, Collection 
3070, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


443. CWP to APR, November 15, 1816, 
SP, vol. 3, p. 461. Clement Biddle had a 
distinguished military career during the 
Revolution and became the U.S. marshal 
for Pennsylvania 1789-93. After this he 
accrued considerable wealth through vari- 
ous business pursuits that included acting 
as a notary and broker. Like Andrew 
Summers, Jr., he was a founding member 


of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 
444, SP, vol. 3, p. 396n. 


445. CWP to APR, November 22, 1815, 
SP, vol. 3, pp. 373, 374n; Charles Peale 
Polk to Philip DePeyster, August 9, 1816, 
August 11, 1816, SP, vol. 3, pp. 428, 430n, 
601; CWP to APR, November 24, 1817, 
SP, vol. 3, p. 553; CWP to TRP, March 
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eighteen dollars; China Basket of oranges, 
glass of wine, a cake, bunch of raisins, Frame 
with the engraved head of a boy (no. 14), sold 
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17, 2015. 
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several letters. See CWP to APR, March 
24, 1815, SP, vol. 3, p. 316; CWP to 

SPS, August 17, 1815, SP, vol. 3, p. 352. 
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City and Its Vicinity (Baltimore, 1823), p. 7, 
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and educated in England. He was a close 
friend and supporter of Rembrandt Peale, 
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204. An inscription on the back shows 
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Passionate Grower (New York: Artisan, 
2002), p. 118. Goldman notes these were 
particularly popular in France under 
Louis XIV. She also notes that women 
used to carry them in their pockets “when 
daily bathing was not de rigueur” and 
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the one now extant, was done on a shin- 
gle. This seems to indicate Rembrandt did 


not make a drawing on paper. 
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Vol, 3, pe 825, 
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